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JOHN GALSWORTHY 


the most distinguished nov- 
elist writing in our language 
today, is engaged upon a 
group of stories of men, the 
themes of which give to them 
an appeal to anyone capable 
of reading the beautiful 
English in which they 
are written. As a whole 
they constitute the first sus- 
tained work their author has 
done since completing “The 
Forsyte Saga,” the greatest 
novel of this generation. The 
first of these stories will be 
published in the next—the 
October—issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. Its title is 


“WATER” 


Vice-President 


Entered as second-class matter April 25, 


SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is copyrighted. Any republication of the mat- 
ter appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not permitted except by special authorization. 
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Brains and Fingers 


By M. MERCER KENDIG. a. s. 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


HOUGHT and work — twin forces 
that make the world go on! 

Tolstoi wrote: “The happiness of men 
consists in life. And life is in labor.” 
Another great man said: “A man’s best 
friends are his ten fingers.” A famous 
quatrain often attributed to Goethe, but 
which was in fact written by John S$. 
Dwight (1813-1893), runs: “Rest is not 
quitting the busy career, rest is in fitting 
of self to one’s sphere.” 


Work is the enduring spirit of an en- 
lightened and progressive nation. Idle- 
ness and vice have always destroyed the 
civilization of indolent peoples. The 
fabric of American civilization depends 
upon the intellectual and industrial vigor 
of its citizens. And the dawn of the 
present century saw a new educational 
theory widen man’s usefulness to man. 
The advent of the vocational school for 
boys and girls, men and women, heralded 
a new day in the progress of human 
training and development. 


There is no room in a living world 
for those who deliberately refuse to fol- 
low useful occupations. Both men and 
women of desirable citizenship now 
qualify themselves as early as practicable 
in life to do something worth doing — to 
carry on in gainful occupations or in avoca- 
tions serviceable to the social phenomena 
of their time. 


Vocational schools are doing a remark- 
able work to increase the usefulness and 
happiness of the individual and the gen- 
eral welfare of society. They educate 
the brain through the hand. They im- 
part new ambitions, a new outlook and 


greater power for achievement to their 
pupils. They provide intensive training 
in the professions, arts, industries and 
vocations most in demand in the life of 
today. If you have the will to do, these 
schools will train you to do it in a 
modern, drudge-destroying way. They 
stand for efficiency, for thoroughness in 
method and for practical and profitable 
production. Vocational and professional 
schools with adequate equipment have 
brought inert and untrained citizens for- 
ward in gainful occupations which in 
their mass are adding millions to the an- 
nual productiveness and welfare of the 
country. They have done more. They 
have enabled hundreds of thousands of 
formerly unoccupied individuals to trans- 
form barren lives into careers of independ- 
ent financial prosperity. These schools 
are the boon of the soul drifting rudder- 
less along life’s rich trails. 


Let the Director of our Department of 
Education tell you about the vocational 
school for you, your son or daughter. 
Life has a new meaning for the graduates 
of these useful institutions of educative 
training. Was it not happy Oliver Gold- 
smith who, in “The Deserted Village,” 
sang: “How blest is he who crowns in 
shades like these, a youth of labor with 
an age of ease?” 

Write, giving all pertinent details. 
There is no charge for this service. 


ae 


Address The Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
SCHOOL SECTION 











SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 








SCHOOL | 


DWIGH FOR GIRLS 


. Recommended by the Leading Colleges for 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
meas Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
cious Grounds for Games 
Alumnae ile recommend Dwight because of the 
spirit which it inculeates: FRANKNESS, SELF-CONTROL, 
SERVICE. 
Write for illustrated catalog telling of the life of the 
school. References on request. 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 
A school for girls. Beautifully located on Long Island 
Sound. Intermediate, College Preparatory and General 
Courses. Music. Horseback riding and all sports. Out- 
door life a aa? feature. Catalog upon request. Jessie 
Collen Gray, B. A., Principal, 12 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


GLEN EDEN fifty, viewer fr9 

Fifth Avenue (N. Y.) 
For high-school girls and graduates. Usual studies, elective; also | 
music, art, stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial, riding, dancing. 
Small classes; athletics; social culture. Superb buildings, 12 acres 
Especially homelike. For catalogue and views address: 


GLEN EDEN, ELMWOOD PARK, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Miss Beard’s School 


“A Country School near New York 
Orange, New dersey 

















* . 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Ohaperonage. Ninth Year. 
Phone Endicott 7883. Open All Year. Catalogue. Registration now for 1924-1925 














A School for a Girl 


Weare constantly asked by parents 
and girls to find the school best 
qualified to develop the individual 
inclinations and abilities. Some 
wish the most efficient preparation 
for a certain college or ask what 
college. Others seek a well rounded 
education, both during high school 
years and after, without comform- 
ing to rigid college requirements. 
They ask for specialized training 
along one of the many lines of en- 
deavor now open to women—art, 
music, dramatics, lyceum work, 
costume design, nursing, secretarial 
science, kindergarten training and 
domestic science. 

There are schools to fill every need. We 
know them from personal visits to the 
schools in all parts of the country. The 


up-to-date information thus collected is at 
the service of our readers without charge. 
Address your letter tothe Director, Depart- 
ment of Education, giving all pertinent 
details, especially age, previous education, 
religious affiliation, the location in which 
you wish the school and the approximate 
amount to be spent for board and tuition. 
Your letter will have a prompt answer and 
catalogues of schools will be sent. Enclose 
a stamped return envelope. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 





33 West 42nd Street New York City 











MRS, MERRILL’S SCHOOL 
aksmere for GIRLS 
Reopens for the Nineteenth Year 
.Tuesday, October 7th, 1924 


Address ORIENTA POINT 
MRS. MERRILL MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


—The Ely School for Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 


In the country. One hour from New York. Junior and Upper Schools. 
College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. One-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. Riding and seasonable sports. 
























covecE MAR YMOUNT 


- been ~~ ON-HUDSON, —_ —— 
40 Minutes from New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Pomcee 9 by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York with power to confer degrees. Academic, Four Years of College, Two Year Finishing 
Course for High School Graduates, Secretarial and Domestic Science Courses, Music, Art, Elocution, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Horse-back Riding, Chaperonage to Concerts, etc. 
BRANCHES:—Paris—Los Angeles. For catalogue apply to Reverend Mother. 








SCHOOL 














: aed ae 
The Brownson went cell ema 
Catholic Hoarding and Day School for Girls | || = | 

Drew Seminary | 
| 














Preparatory and Finishing Courses 
The Carmel School for Girls on beau- | 


Feneh 72 Language f th 
22-24 E. 91st St. ‘Atwood Violett NEW YORK CITY 

tiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New 
York. 600 feet elevation. High scholastic | 


HIGHLAND MANOR 
standing. Small classes. College prepara- 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. All| ; 

tory, general and special courses. Ath- 
} letics. 59th year. New building for 


grades and courses including Junior College and Music. | | 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Box R | c 
— Junior School. For catalog address 
Dr, Clarence P. McClelland, President 


rad eo Che Castle Box 614, Carmel, N. Y. 


_+ Miss Mason’s School =§ _ Bas ee: 
- for Girls 

© Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York oo —— 

Day and 


ae SCHOOL &:2:..ine 


West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 
- High School—college preparatory and general. 
Secretarial and Executive Training—for col- 
ie and high school graduates. 3. Household 
Arts—i-yr. course with diploma. 4. Social Welfare and 
| Community Service—with actual field work. 5. Music— 
Fi ld ton: A country day and boarding school for | all branches; 15 instructors. 

1elCStON:~ girls. Accessible to the advantages of New| attractive student homes. New York advantages fea- 

York City. Special care given to home training, charac- | tyred, Athletics, swimming, horseback riding. 


t ; ] ta bj ts hz 
phen oy Pe meals — C~— ary I = jos 8 — | Addiess Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72nd St. , N. Y. City 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, New York ane - 


Address Registrar, FIELDSTON SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
°o site 

MARY IMMACULATE SCHOOL SEMPLE SCHOOL ¢, opposite 
of Eagle Park Boarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. Post 
For PR had se and Day Graduate, Finishing courses. Languages, Art, Music and 

100- ye + Estate; 1 hour New York. Dramatic Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 

ess, Sister Directress, rs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
OSSINING- ON-HUDSON, N. 241-242 Central Park West. Box R. New York City 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 6to 14 
For information_write KATHLEEN NOBLE JEROME 
White Plains, N. Y. | 















Ossining School 
For Girls Ossining-on-Hudson 
56th year. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, Music 
and Economic Courses. Separate school for younger girls. 
Illustrated year book on request. 
Clara C. Fuller, Principal, Box 9-K, Ossining, N. Y. 




















Ursuline Academy 


Aims: To provide for its pupils such mother- 
care, guidance and protection as they would 
receive in the fondest and best regulated home, 
Courses: Elementary, college preparatory, 
























Sc Oo VILLE HO a Music, Secretarial. 
FO LDER AND YOUNGER GIRLS Provides its own Summer Camp—Assawagh- 
your ond Dep Denlis. At 1008 Dates tare New York kemeck of the Little Flower. 











Address URSULINE SISTERS, Box R. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 











FOR GRLS==== 








| Mount 
a 


| School 


miles from | 


Boston 


All the 





stables); 


Courses 
Courses. 


Send for NEW 
Year Book 

















We send students to college on certificate 
and examination. 
after leaving high school do net wish 
to go to college. 
work in a new environment with competent instructors, 
with studies best meeting their tastes. 

We offer just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, 
is elective. 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 


historical associations are freely used. 
in Voice, Piano, Violin, "Cello, Harp, and Pipe Organ, 
with eminent Boston masters. 

Outdoor Sports. 
g-hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, 
| both grass and dirt courts; 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by 90 ft., 

A finely 

Domestic Art, 
Decoration. 
in Business 


Some rooms with hot and cold water. | 
early application is necessary to secure enrollment. | 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago, 


| Exceptional op 
| } with a delightfu 


Many girls, however, | 


But often they desire advanced 


Students }} 
otherwise 


Gradu- 


but the course 
All subjects count for diploma. 


opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
Special Work 


Horseback Riding (our own 


Field Sports; Canoeing. 
with swimming pool. 
equipped school — nine buildings. 

Elocution, Costume Design, Home 
Excellent Secretarial Courses. 
Management; Junior College 


For 1924-25, 


September 23 
1679 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 


pea 
home life. 






















A famous old New FE orem country 
from Boston 
course for college examinations. 
leading Eastern colleges 


Extensive grounds. 


Preparation for all colleges. 
Exceptional faculty of college-bred women from the 
Secretarial training. | 
distinct unit for household arts covering bud 
tion and food values as well as domestic science. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, 
MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


school for girls, 42nd year. Twenty-five miles 
A special unit for an intensive one-year, 







Vocal and instrumental music. A 
home decora- 
Gymnasium, sleeping porch. 
trips afield. All sports. 50 pupils. 















OUSE IN THE PINE 


20 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 


A country school for girls, 


back riding. 

Two-year course 

and Secretarial Courses. Every 

health and happiness. 

The Hedges 

and play. Lllustrated booklets on request. 





ILLSIDE 


A School for Girls 
NORWALK CONNECTICUT 


In a beautiful New 

England town, one 
hour from New York. Girls from 
all parts of the country. Four 
residences, schoolhouse, gym- 
nasium. Extensive grounds. 
Preparation for all colleges. 
Special courses. Outdoor life. 
asadheak riding. Catalog. 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., Smith, Principals 


— MecBulfe se 


PREPARATION COURSE 
FOR GIRLS 


Catalogue Springfield, Mass. 

















HOWE=MAROT 


ticut 


Country Boarding Schoo! and Junior College 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
Junior College; Special Courses. 
Outdoor sports; summer and winter 

Catalogue on request. Address 

Mary Louise Marot 











Principal 








near Boston. 
College preparatory courses with intensive work for examinations. 
in Household Arts for high school graduates. 


Pine groves, athletic fields, horse- 


Music, Art 
attention to habits of study and to girls’ 


A school where the young girl enjoys a wholesome life of study 


Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Conese $. 22nd year. 





Country School for 

R Gils 10 to Prepar- 

atory to Dana Hall, 14 

miles from Boston. All sports and athletics supervised 


and adapted to the age of the pupil. 
care and influences. 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, 


Finest instruction, 


Wellesley, Mass. 


College Preparatory. General and special courses ar- 


tanged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- 


year course for college examinations. Outdoor life. 35 
miles from Boston 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Principals, Merrimac, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 


setts. 4year course. . degree. Faculty of men 
and women. 2 buildings. 100 acres. C Catalog 
REV. SAMUEL V. CoLr, D.D., L.L.D., President, 


Massachusetts, Norton ‘30 ‘miles from Boston) 





Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Train- 
ing in cookery and household technique for home and 
vocation. Short and six months’ courses. Send for 
klet. Miss Alice Bradley, Principal, 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 

WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 

° ° 
Worcester Domestic Science School °° 
two vear Normal courses. Trains for teachers of cookery ; sewing ; 
dietitians ; tea room ; Red Cross. Teachers from Clark University. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions, Catalog. Opens Sept. 16, 


One 





1924. Miss MARY E. SMITH, Secretary, 158 Institute Road. 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 4,?0S79%) 


Cultural and business subjects, Lou urses in management 
of personal business affairs. 1, 2, and 4-year programs. 
Special work for prospective secretaries and h igh school 
instructors. Certificate or degree. Dormitory. 

Dean wrence Davis, 27 Garrison Street, Boston, Mass. 













Whittier School for Girls 3/s2 year 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY | 








LASELL 
SEMINARY 


Hill-crest location over- 
looking the beautiful 
New England village of 
Auburndale —ten miles 
from Boston. 30-acre 
campus, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on 
the care and manage- 
ment of the home and 
family prepares for 
the position of home 
executive. Unusual 
training in music with 
concert work.  Secre- 
tarial, Art, Teacher 
Training and College 
Preparatory Courses. 
Indoor and outdoor ath- 
letics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horse- 
back riding a feature. 


VYOODLAND PARK 
The Junior School for Girls 
Booklets on application 


Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., 
Principal 


Charles F. Towne, A.M., 
Assoc. Principal 


140 Woodland Road 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Kendall Hall 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


estate, 











On a beautiful country and seashore five 


miles from historic Salem. 


College preparation, 
year intensive course 
leading colleges. 

General Courses of commensurate 


standards. 
Rendall 


including one 


a 
~ endorsed by 







Healthful. active, 
outdoor life. 


For Fall 
literature 
x address PRIDE'S CROSSING 


Mr. and Mrs. Chas. P. Kendall 69 "*SSACHUSETTS 


te ERSKINE SCHOOL 


Academic and Practical Courses for Young Women of College 
Age. Resipence Houses. For Information, Catalog or Booklet of 
Courses, address Evruemia E. McCuiivtock, A. M., 

129 Beacon Street, BosTon, Mass. 


NORTHAMETON 

















CHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Four-year Preparatory Course for Smith ri an One 
sive Course for o Hig School Graduates. or 
and information address 
Mrs. v. N. Lucia, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 


ear Inten- 
catalog 





Preparation for College has 
become a highly specialized 
branch of education. 


Not all good schools are good prepara- 
tory schools and the college trained 
staff of our Department will be glad 
to help you make a wise choice. 
Please state the age of pupil, schooling to 
date, the college you have in mind, location, 


and approximate amount of tuition. En- 
close stamped return envelope and address :- 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
Aeolian Bldg. New York City 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 


Founded 18 
pa. 9 oon President P. S. Moulton, Saneainer 
Healthful location 
in Alleghany Mts. 
School park land of 
100 acres. Six Mod- 
ern, homelike build- 
ings for 100 girls. 
Thorough prepara- 
tion for college 
entrance examina- 
tions held at the school. Liberal courses for girls 
not going to college. Exceptional Faculty. Strong 
Music Dept., with unusual equipment. Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, Domestic Science. Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool. Athletic Training and Dancing. Main 
Line Penna. R. KR. Mlustrated Catalogue. 


Address Registrar, Box 155, Birmingham, Penna. 


“The Mountain School” 











MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 





% MarygonSchool 


A country school for girls in a college town. 
College preparatory and general courses, with spe- 
cial work in Music, Art, Home- 
making, Dramatic Expression, 
Current History and Literature. 
Dramatics and sports including 
horseback riding and canoe- 
ing. New gymnasium with 
swimming pool and audi- 
torium. For catalog address 
MR. and MRS. H. M. CRIST 

Principals 

Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa, 

Wildcliff, graduate school: 

Seven Gables, girls 6-12. 











DARLINGTON fovvses 20 

For Young Women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Prepara- 
tory courses. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. Christine F. "Bye. Prin., Box 630, West ever. Pa. 


Thorough college preparation; or special study. 
Music, Art, Athletics, riding. . New building. 
Large grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Mrs. E. 
H. Harcum, B.L., Head of School. Mrs. L. M. 
Willis, f B.P., Principal. Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
~ PENNSYLVANIAg Chambersburg. 

PENN SCHOOL for GiRLS. College Preparatory, 

Modern Language and Special Courses 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. MAY each year 
spent at Ocean City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasiuin and swimming pool. Rates $900. Catalogue and 
views. Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. Suburb of Philadelphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R, 
Miss Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


FOR GIRLS. In mountains near New York. 
eben enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical courses: Finishing; H. 8S. 
Jr. College. New Gym and pool. CATALOG. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude R. Wyant. Bethlehem, Pa. 


LINDEN, HALL eye 


— 00 of Pennsylvante 
Attractiv> Home Life. Gy , Gen 
Secretarial, Post 


rses, cvenntes 
Graduate. Separate Janior School. Art Music, Secret 
F. W. Srencen, D. D. Box 137, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 
Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 
Education. Nine new buildings on 125-acre suburban 
site. Our own Farm and Dairy. Terms $475 to $575. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., President. Box R, Frederick, Md. 


GARE: EORES T |" 


feo. s well Loemivesd. In the hoantitel ag 4 Sent ng Valtoy nese 
Baitim General Finis! rediate, Musi 
and Art Courses, oa, Horseback Riding — ag 
MIss '¥ MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, x R, Garrison, Md. 
































PACIFIC ¢ coast 


Pasadena, California 









Outdoor Study all Winter. Academic 
and Collegiate Courses. Art, Music, 
Gymnasium, Riding, Tennis, etc. 

35th Year. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal 


Marlborough School for Girls 
5047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 


Boarding and day school. 35th year opens 
Sept. 30. General and college preparatory courses. 
College certificate rights. Special advantages for 
Music, French, History of Art, etc. Beautiful 
modern buildings. Open air study rooms. Out- 
door life throughout year. Gymnasium, basket- 
ball, tennis, horseback riding. Address 


Mrs. Luther Drake, Pres. or Miss Ada S. Blake, Prin 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 


College courses in literature, art, languages, journalism. 
story telling, dramatic expression. Academy and Junior 
School. Music. Resident students over fourteen. 
Catalog. Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director. 

5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Westlake School for Girls 


College preparatory, advanced courses, Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Separate department for 
younger girls. Spacious om Permit all sports. Swim- 
ming pool. Tennis courts. alog. 

Box N. 333 8. Westmoreland Ave. Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Anna Head School Boarding and day school 


for girls. High school 

without i to all colleges using 

—. system, Students prepared for college board examina- 

tions. Post graduate dept. primary and_ intermediate 
departments. Miss Mary E. WILson, 

CaLrForntA, Berkeley, Box R. Prin. 
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PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 

23rd year. Located midway between Albany and New 

York on the Hudson. Alumnae bungalow on campus. A 

campus of over four acres. All outdoor sports. Sleep- 

ing porches. Graduates in all of the leading colleges. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by +o Russell es. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, ics and Nurs- 
ing. B.A. and B. * yma Address Secretary, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. , 2 


CEDAR CREST A college for young women who 


appreciate life on a suburban 
campus, with modern equipment and commodious dormitories. 
Degree and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, 
Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department in 
Religious Education and Social Service. 

















Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. D., All Pp 1 
Mrs. Caskin’s School for Girls 
Cottage es P: mete Gow s with 
ma. Home fconumics, fees oo Arts, "Piano with uel 


Burnham. Graduate School for ila ne not entering college. A country 
school in college town near hia. 16 acre Campus. Audi- 
torium. Gymnasium. Address 


MRS. LANGDON CASKIN HAVERFORD, PA. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year 
courses leading to all degrees. Two-year course leading 
to certificate. Personal supervision of strong faculty. 
Modern fireproof buildings. Athletics. Swimming pool. 
Established 1853. Catalog. Box 9-R, Lutherville, Ma. 


ROBERTS-BEACH "99h FF 


Intensive college preparation. Generat Course. Music. 
Art. Separate Junior house. All sports. Estate 6 
miles from Baltimore. 

Lucy Roberts, Ph.D. Principal. Box 250, Catonsville, Md. 











An Institution for the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
COLLEGE OF a DAME OF MARYLAND 
Chartes Street » Seftimers. Maryland. Affiliated with the 
Catholic Universi y ot | pom Regist tered by the Upiversity of the 
State of New York and by t the’ Maryland State Board of Education. 


Hicn SCHOOL AND GRAMMAR DEPARTMENTS 
RESIDENT AND oat UPILS ddress as the SECRETARY 

















__WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years af selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions af responsibility. 
EVERY young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual effi- 
ciency. This is the aim of Beechwood. 
It combines the advantages of country 
and city training. Junior College De- 
partments, College Preparatory, Music, 
Art, Magazine Illustration, Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Home Economics, 
Public School Music, Secretaryship, 
Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
garten, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. 
Gymnasium. Large new Pipe Organ. 
Rates moderate. Catalog. Address 
Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., Suburb of Phila. 











*‘A Good School for Girls” 


Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. 
Thorough college preparation. Six diploma courses. 
Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress regulations, 
happy school life. Beautiful hill country near New 

ork. 50 acres. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 
Bist year. 


ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D., President 
Box 94 Hackettstown, N. J. 


a COLLEGIATE 
AITUTE 














MARY’S HALL 


For girls. Academic and social 
training definitely preparing for 
college, home-making or business. 
Mrs. John Fearnley, Principal, Box 420, Burlington, N. J. 


ST. 














KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 





Music—t 


OF WASHINGTON AND PARIS 


Dancing—Dramatic Art 





A school for young women, offering unique and unexcelled opportunities for cultural or 
professional study in an atmosphere that is both artistic and stimulating. Other art 
subjects, academic or college work arranged that student desires. All subjects elective. 
Tuition according to amount of work taken. Unusual social advantages of Washington; 
week of opera in New York; preparation for foreign travel. 
Mr. and Mrs. 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


August King-Smith, Directors, 














For Young Women 


Occupies beautifulestate. Advantages 
of city and country. Junior Collegi- 
ate and High School forms. Secre- 
tarial courses. Household Science. 
Music, Expression, Art. Outdoor 
sports. 

Address the Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, W Vashington. D. C. 


GUNSTO Ave., Wash N HALL 


A school for girls. Est. 1892. Preparatory and aca- 

demic courses. Two ~ ae, graduate and college work. 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 
rs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal. 


FAIRMONT *°*"g3tg 
GIRLS 
Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression. Educational advantages of National Capital. 
RMONT SC 


For catalogue, address 
2107-2109 S Street Washington, D. C. 




















JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 

For girls. In suburbs of Washington, D. C. Two- 
year Junior College with special and vocational 
courses. College Preparatory. Address 

Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, “Maryland 








* 





OR GIRLS 
In the finest private and official residential section 
of Washington. Courses include grades, high school, 
college preparatory, collegiate, domestic science, see- 
retarial, music, art, expression. Students observe 
Government operations. Athletics, dramatics. Attrac- 
tive social life within school. For catalog address 

Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth Street Washington, D. C. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 





WARRENTON 


Country School 
For Girls. 


Situated near Wash 





ington, in the beautiful Piedmont 
Valley College Preparatory and 
Cultural Courses. French is the 
language of the house. Home at 
mosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer Nature, to inculcate 
ideas of order and economy, and 
offers a fixed rate. Catalog upon 
request 
MLLE. LEA H. BOULIGNY 

Box 53 Warrenton, Va. 


Gulf Park College 


BY-THE-SEA 


Junior College for young 
women. National patronage. 
Ideal location on Gulf Coast 
Mild, healthful climate. Four 
years high school, two years 
college. Cultural courses in 
clude Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Secretarial 
work. All modern equipment 
Year round outdoor life. Land 
and water sports. Horseback 
riding. For catalog address 


GULF-PARK 
Box W, Gulfport, Mississippi 























Southern Seminary 
A School of Character 


For girls and young women. In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia. Ten miles from the world- 
famed Natural Bridge and historic Lexington. 
Courses: College preparatory, four years; seminary 
and collegiate, two years; piano, pipe organ, voice, 
violin, expression, art, commercial and home 
economics. Sports: Outdoor and gymnasium; 
mountain - climb- Fifty-seventh year 
horseback 
and ca- 
noeing. Health 
record 100 per 
cent. Rate $490 
Catalog, Box 

976, Buena 
Vista. Va. 

















62nd Year GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


















Junior College, Preparatory, Finishing 
SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION—HISTORIC LOCATION 
Attractive one-year or two-year courses for H. S. Grad- 
Also Preparatory and Finishing Courses. Music, 

. Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial Work, 

Social Training. Golf, Swimming, Tennis Gymnasium. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College P!., Petersburg, Va. 




















FAIRFAX ~yeed 
iris | 
In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main Line rail 
roads College preparatory year graduate work, 
Music, Art. Home Economics. Expression, Secretarial 
Modern building. 35 acres Riding. Golf. $525. John 
Noble Maxwell, Pres. Fairfax Hall, Box B, Basic, Va. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 


and | Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 

In Valley of Virginia. Elective, Preparatory, Junior C ollege 
Mt asic, Art, Expression. Home Economics. Secretarial, Library, 
ournalism, Mattie P. Harris, Pres. Mrs. Gertrude Harris 
Roatwright, v. Pe. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 





For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc New buildings; every room 
connecting | ath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 

ate Ww" scre campus with beautiful la 


. E. Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE {,Si"%, ane 

Young Women 
4ist year. 27 states. High School and Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science and Secre- 
tarial Courses. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private 


Va., Bristol, Box (45, N. G. Noffsinger, A.M., 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 
tooth Nits Blue” Rice Mts orth th of Atlanta, Btandacd ATG. es an 
caivare at 31 butidines "tit potty ‘Swhnming. bosting, he physical 
riding, illustrated 


‘Address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women Est. 1884 Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East sennesaee Valley. 5 build- 
ings. _ $500—$750. sat 

. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box 'R, Cleveland, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE. 


A Junior College. Four-year Standard High School 
and Special Courses. Health. Scholarship, Culture, 
Keauty of Environment. Attractive home life. All ath- 
etics. Horseback riding, swimming. For catalog ad- 
Gress the ‘President, Box M, Columbia, Tenn 

Memphis 


1873 St. Mary’s Tennessee 


Thomas F. Gailor. President Board of Trustees. Home and 
Primary Colles je preps aratory—Music. Mild climate. 


Outdoor life. Ample ground »dern buildings. Limited enroll- 
ment. ‘Augusta Loomis, 1257 Poplar Sivd. 




















WARD-BELMONT jf 


For GIRLS AND Youn@ WOMEN 


RESERVATIONS for the 1924-25 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years preparatory and2 
Strong Music and Art 
Jepartments. Also Literature, Expression, 
Physical Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Out oor sports and swimmin. 


years college work. 








pool. Woody Crest is the School Farm an 
Country Club. References requi 
klets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 4, Nashville, Tenn. 
@xford College tex’ 
XyOr | ege Women 
Class A Junior College and High School 
a School of the Old South 
it dard of 
1850 womanhood for which the 1924 
South has always been noted 
Music, Art, Expression, Business, Household Arts 

Accommodation for one hundred young women 
in residence. 

Endowment and gifts permit unusually low tuition rates. 
Address PRESIDENT, Box B. OXFORD, Norta CAROLINA 
ASHLEY HALL 4,2: 332 & 

fering a broad va 
riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Modern cure. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Addre 
Mary Vv. McBee, M. ‘A. Principal, Box | R, Charleston, | 8. c. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FORGIRLS 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


Rt. Rev. Cameron Mann, D. D., President. General 
and elective courses. Faculty 17. Single rooms. Beau- 
tiful location. Climate makes outdoors the gymnasium. 
Terms $500. Address President, Cathedral School, Or- 
lando, Florida. 


Miss Harris’ Florida School 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean bath- 
ing throughout winter. Boarding and day school de- 


partments. October to June, 
1055 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


= = 7 
Illinois Woman’s College 
A distinctive college. Trains for —— Courses 
and degrees fully recognized by A. Ww Physical 
Education. Only women of ability and aed health who 
want the four-year course are accepted. Address 
illinois Woman's College, Box D, Jacksonville, U1. 


2{era rs e)nen@e)l = 


e Women 4a 











A college of distin- 


and high standards of schol- 

arship. A.B., B.S., A.M. 

degrees. Majors in Educa- 

tion, Art, Social Service, Home Economics, 

Music and Secretarial course. A campus of ten 
aston with ewimmcions seek” an chile etic rileipa tea thietles. 
An intimate college wah mane LCi activ ibe ” 
Founded in 1847 for ® Modern Women 

Write for catalog and book of views 
Wa. A. Mappox, Pu. D., President, Box RB, Rockrorp, Ix1 
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WOMEN 


NORTH CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES 


xy Girls 


STARRETT 
School for 

4ist Year. Academic,College Preparatory and Junior 
College Courses, Fully accredited. Co-operative with 
University of Chicago; prepares for all Colleges and 
Universities. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and 
Art. A Home School in our 
own modern fire-proof build- 
ings, located on Chicago's 
finest park Boul. All Ath- 
letics. Fall term begins 
September 17. Address 


Starrett School for Girls 
Mr. Gerard T. Smith, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Burt Smith, Princi- 
pals, Box 24, 4515 Drexel Boul., Chicago. 


FERRY HALL 


College preparatory, general high school and advanced courses 
Special instruction in music, expression and domestic arts and 
sciences. In a well-known suburb on Lake Michigan, 28 miles 
from Chicag For catalog, address 


Miss Eloise R. Tremain. Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, Ill. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Sy and ae Women. 2 years Coltens. 4 x 4 years Academ: 


Maste, ome year a 35 
es. ‘Oui r sports.’ 9 build . New College dormito: Sepa 
Fate — for younger giris. ‘erm opens September 10th, 1924. 


REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 
Boarding : and Day 


Miss Spaids’ School "sir orci: 

College pre ory and finishing courses. Spacious buildings an: 

grounds in ~y northside sencentn Gouin. Country sports sad 
city advantages. Ca’ e on 

































FLMWOOD "22: 
lst grade thru Junior High Sc! Boarding 


itiful grounds in finest se contial district 
are; pot Be Athletics, French, music, art 
dramatie art, home economics. erate rate. 

Mis Aline R. Sherwood, A.B., Prin., 4945 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


GRAFTON HALL 








g demy and Junior College 
FOR GIRLS 
Music, Art, Secretarial Department, Dramatic Art 
Home Economics and 7th and 8th grades. Modern 
buildings with unusually beautiful grounds. Limited 
registration. Athletics and many student activities 
Illustrated catalog sent upon request. Address Registrar, 
Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


OAK HAL St. Paul's Distinctive School for Girls 
7ist year. Boarding and Day. College 
preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Musicand 
dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. Big 
new gymnasium. Numbers limited. Attractive home life. 
Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moors, Principals 
582 Holly Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL. 


Episcopal. A Junior Co!tege. Fully accredited High School. 
Lower School. 39 years of high ideals of culture, scholar 
ship, character. Small classes. Music, Art, Voice, Domestic 
Science. Golf, tennis, riding. For catalog, address 

Miss Eunice Peabody, Principal, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


AKELEY HALL 4 School for Girls 


Ilealthful and picturesque location on Lake Michigan 





College preparatory and general courses. Individual at 
tention. Outdoor sports and systematic physical trai 
ing. For illustrated year book address The Principal, 


Mary Helen Yerkes, Box 345-R, Mich. 


LENOX HALL ror ciris 


Six acre esta*s, beautifully landscaped. College Prepara 
tory, Special and Advanced Courses. Music, Speech Arts 
Household ‘3cience, Playground. Outdoor Sports. For 
Booklet adaress: Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, President. 
Box 1022 Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE Founded 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for Young 
Women fully accredited. 2 and 4 year courses. Home 
Economics, Business, Oratory, Music. 138 Acres. Gym 
nasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 
President, Box 1024, | 


Gautam. ¢ COLLEGE > WOMEN, 
}-Standard Jui 


Grand Haven, 


St. Charles, Mo. 
yfounded 1847 
e for Gi 


J. L. Roemer, 
1acrecampus 


mpu 
Over!ooking 
Missouri River 


9 foal attention, 
modern equipment, c’ eutpere home 
eee, i. ics. Limited to 200 21 

from fe 
Kansas Gi. 1610 State 


COLUMBUS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Est. 1898. College Preparatory, General and Kinder 

garten courses. Much individual attention. Small 

boarding dept. Home wwe Large day school. 

Catalog. Alice ay ¥ A (Smith) and Grace L. J. 

McClure, A. B., (Bryn Mawr) Headmistresses, 
Box R, * Columbus, Ohio. 


OAKHURST 


Miss Kendrick’s Collegiate School for Girls. 
Preparatory and advanced General Courses. Resident 
French teacher. Modern Languages, Music and Art. 
Miss Helen F. Kendrick, Principal, : 

730 Oak St., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio 
attrac- 


GLENDALE Superior, distinctive, old, 


tive boarding school. Limited to 
50 young women, from best American families, admitted on finest 
credentials. Junior College, high school and special courses. Fully 
accredited. Wonderful location. Many advantages, activities, sports 
Flat rate $1000, includes music. Dr. T. FRANKLIN MARSHALL, Pres 
Box 5, Glendale, Ohio. (Suburban to Cincinnati.) 
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MIDDLE - ATLANTIC STATES 











New YORK 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A ScHoot.or DIstTINcTION 


CorNWALL-on-Hupson 
New York 
a 


Brig.-Gen, Mitton F, Davis, D.S. M. 


Superintendent 

















Saint John’s School 


A College Preparatory School with a mili- 
tary system that develops manliness, obedi- 
ence and honor. Business course. Separate 
school for younger boys. Extensive campus 
in the hills. Well-planned recreation and 
athletics. Swimming pool, athletic fields. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. Address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres. 
Box 99 Manlius, New York 





= 


—_—— 
eat Riordon School 





ee VS a % 


a 


. 








A Boys’ School in the Hills of 

Ulster County, Highland, New York 
Primary through College Preparatory. Business 
course. Work and play carefully directed for the 
advancement of the individual boy. A real boys’ 
school—active outdoor life. Catalog. Address 
R. H. Sengstaken, Registrar 536 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





[SILVER BAY SCHOOL 


Under auspices of Silver Bay Association, not 
conducted for. profit. Prepares boys for college while 
laying broad foundation for Christian character and 
leadership. High standard of scholarship, certificate 
privileges. Healthful living with outdoor work and 
sports. Manly type of sportsmanship. Athletics, 
boating. winter sports, tennis, fishing, camping. 
Modern buildings. Adirondack charm and beauty— 
1600 acres of lake shore and mountains. Catalog. 
Address The Principal, Silver Bay School, Box R, 

Silver = Lake Seoren, New York 




















OSSINING -ON-HUDSON. N.Y 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. — classes. Military 
ee Athletics. Separate school for bo x under 13. 
illiam Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


College Preparatory 
Cascadilla Schools $02) 58° Dreparators 
Boys. Prepares for all leading colleges and universities. 
Certificate privileges. Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Special tutoring school. All branches of athletics. 
Write for Ne. today. The Cascadilla Schools, Box 
138, Ithaca, N 


EEKSKILL 


Military Academy. Established 1833. 
College preparatory. Long, enviable record. 

Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools. 

Address Principals, Box R-9, Peekskill, N. Y. 


the STORM_KING Schoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1867 
Attractive sidecr Lets ‘a rales from Nowe York. 


Lot on Request. 
Alvan E. Duerr, . Gasman on Rateon, N.Y 


















NEW ENGLAND STATES 


\% ry 





MITCHELL SCHOOL 


A school with ideals and characteristics 
conducive to progress and happiness. In- 
structors carefully chosen. Gymnasium. Win- 
ter and summer camp. All winter sports. 





20 miles from Boston 


Alexander H. Mitchell, Principal. 





Horsemanship. Location accessible, health- 
ful, beautiful. Mitchell appeals to the young 
American boy and the thoughtful parent. For 
catalog and complete information address 


Box R, Billerica, Mass. 








Powder Point School 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough instruction. Clean, 


snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding between boys and masters. 
and gives strong general courses. 
Convenient to Boston. Write for booklet. 


for college 
Number limited to sixty. 


Prepares 
Senior and Junior Schools—~Ages 8 to 18. 


PHILIP BOVIER HAWK, Ph. D., Headmaster, 88 King Caesar Road, DUXBURY, MASS. 





_ ALLEN-CHALMERS 


For boys, nine miles from Boston. Military efficienc: 
family life of cottage system. a in le eding 
colleges. Athletics graded to every boy’s needs. Ur 

and lower schools. THOMAS CHAL MERS, D. D.. Pi 
Waltham Street, » W. 7. Ne 2wton, Mass. 


DUMMER ACADEMY 162d year 


A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed ath- 
letics. Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
and Lower School. Moderate fees. _ South Byfield, Mass. 





Massachusetts, Boston, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOIOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY 


In beautiful, historic Groton. 
Boys from 11 to 19. An old school with a new equip- 
ment. A New E naland school with a broad outlook. A 
home school with high standards. Howard A. Bridgman, 
Principal, 1 12 Main Street, _Groton, _Mass. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


Prepares fer the demands of college and the duties of 
life. 5 brick buildings. New athletic field. Academy 
farm—250 acres. Limited enrollment. 
GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, M.A., Headmaster, 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


—CURTIS 


A School for Young Boys 

Forty-nine years of training 
boys in self-discovery and cit- 
izenship, by father and son. 
Amply equipped plant, in foot- 
hills of the Berkshires. 2% 
hours from New York. 30 boys 
from 8 to 16. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. CURTIS, Assistant Principal 


Brookfield Center, Conn. 


‘Tabor 


On Buzzards Bay 
Preparatory School for Boys. In- 
teresting cruises and _ nautical 
training supplement individual at- 
tention and thorough aca- 
demic work. Catalog. 
W. H. LILLARD, A.M. 
Box 16, Marion, Mass. 































ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys $1,000,000 equipment 


$1000 per year 


Worcester, Massachusetts 





SUFFIELD A School for Boys. 3% hours 

from New York City. Thorough 
preparation for college or business. Complete equipment. 
Department for young boys. klet. 


Hobart G. Truesdell, Pd. D., Lite. D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 


of, 








PREPARES Jor 
and OTHER COLLE 
Auso SPECIAL Two-YEAR 
323 


good schools are listed in this issue. Read the 
announcements carefully and write to the schools 
that interest you. They will gladly furnish you 
with additional information. 

Or if your problem is difficult, let us help you 
with our personal knowledge gained from visiting 
over 800 schools in all parts of the country. 
There is no charge for this service Write giving 
full details and enclose stamped return envelope. 
Address 

The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 














_RIDGEFIEL D 


A school in the foothills of the Berkshires 
limited to fifty boys. Six forms. College 
proparstozy. Two — ig from New York, 

splendid health reco 
THEODORE C. JESSUP, ee. RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


COCHRAN Upper and Lower School. 

44 miles from New York City. 
Complete preparation for college. Small classes. Pro- 
gressive methods. Well organized athletics. Constructive 
physical training. Age limits 8-19. Summer Session of 
8 weeks. For booklet address W. T. Cochran, Norwalk. 
Conn. 


~ ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School 


Th gh College Prep for the Individual. 
Sound Instruction by the Tutorial Method 


Classes limited to five. One master to every four 
boys.. High Record of Efficiency in-College Entrance 
Board Examinations. 


All Field Gymnasium and Track Sports 
under well known coaches. 
Boys accepted at any time that vacancies occur. 


Fifteen miles north of New Haven,— cement road. Visit 
the School or write for Catalog or Booklets. 


Cheshire, Conn. 








A. R. Sheriff, Headmaster 
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KISKI 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL, 


affectionately known as KISKI, permits 
the boys to grow up out-of-doors. 200 
acres of wooded highland overlooking 
river. Special preparation for college 
or technical school. University cer- 
tificate privileges. Each boy taught || 
how to study, to recognize and develop 
his own abilities. Fine moral tone 


throughout school. Several football and 


Tennis. Excellent 9-hole 


baseball fields. 
golf 


a . a : 
course. Gymnasium Owimming 


pool. Bowling al- 
ps 


2 leys. For catalog, 
address Box 842 
DR. A. W. WILSON, Jr. 
President 
Saltsburg, Pa. 




















Preparatory School for Boys 


A community of ambitious boys under a dor- 
mitory influence that makes for manhood 
Send for catalog. 
W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A. 
F. H. SOMERVILLE, B. S. | 


Box 18 Swarthmore, Pa. 








“The School of The Square Deal” 


AJAZARETH HALL 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Military system with the instructors 


Military Academy 
Business and General Courses. 
in close touch with the boys. 


Founded 1743 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Athletic 
Separate Junior Department 
ee 


Modern Character-Building Education 
Field, Winter Sports, one week in Camp. 
Three hours from New York or Phila- 











delphia. For Catalog address 
Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D.D., Headmaster 
Box 90, Nazareth, Pa. 
FOUNDED remoro RET MODERN 
13878 JHLE} Sc EM "EQUIPMENT 
1800 Boys entered at leading universities in 45 years. Advantageous 


location. All sports ol. Separate Junior School. 
Rates. Ili 


- Gymnasium, Pe 
d Catalog. 








John M. Tuggey. M. A., Box R, B 
NEW YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

25 miles from New York, 

Irving School for Boys in the beautiful, historic 
‘Irving’’ country. 88th year. 33 years under present Headmaster. 
Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equipment. Prepares for 
all colleges and technical schools. Athletic field. Swimming Pool. 
Gymnasium. REV. J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster. Box 932 


KOHUT A Boarding School for 


boys, emphasizing charac- 
ter building, sound schol- 
arship, physical development. 16th year. On Post 
Road, 22 miles from N. Y. City. 
Kucet, Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), New New York. 





Address H. J. 


 IKYLE SCHOOL 


For 50 boys 6 to 16. Beautiful location, 22 miles from 
New York. 35th year. ‘‘Your school looks so homelike’ 
—visitors’ expression. Summer camp in the Catskills. 


Irvington- on- Hudson, New York 
HIGH FOR 
coo Kelvin School <3 
331 West 70th Street, New York City 
College preparatory. 2ist year. Individual instruction 


and small subject groups. 
Tel. Endicott 3396 G.A.L 


___ Box 23, 








DIonNE, Headmaster 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 


One hundred and two 
years of service 


College courses and degrees 

in Civil Engineering, 

Chemistry, Commerce and 
Finance. 


Separate preparatory 
school for younger boys 


CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 


Box 128 Chester, Pa. 














_ CHESTNUT HILL 


A COUNTRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Eleven Miles North of Philadelphia 
Emphasis upon Preparation for the Leading Universities. | 
Directed Physical Education. Supervision of Health 
Complete Athletic Equipment. Gymnasium, 
Swimming Pool, Golf Course. Horseback Riding. 
Illustrated Booklet or Catalog on Request 
T. R. HYDE, M.A. (Yale), Headmaster 
R, Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania 


Bordentown 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised a year. 

For catalogue, address 
Col.T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant 
Drawer C28 Bordentown- -on-the-Delaware, N. J. 




















A finely equip 
Gettysburg Academy boarding acipeet 
for 100 boys. Modern, homelike buildings. Beautiful and 
healthful location near the mountains. Athletic field. 
All sports. New swimming pool. Separate Junior Dor- 
mitory. $400 to $500. 98th year. Charles H. Huber, 
Litt.D., Headmaster. Box K, Gettysburg, Pen Pennsylvania. 





HARRISBURG ACADEMY) 


Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual instruction 
in college preparatory and general courses. New fireproof build- 
ings with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormitory system. 
Athletic field. Moderate rates. 

ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster, Box R, HARRISBURG, PA. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally Located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 
Strong pchiotics: Gymnasium. All Outdoor Sporis. Address 

urtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


For Catholic boys. Conducted by priests of Augustinian 








Founded 
1868 





Order. On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Philadelphia. 
163 acres. New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Super- 
vised athletics. Special for 8th grade boys. Catalog. 


Address Thomas A. Kiley, 0.S.A., Malvern, Pa. 


R.R.), 

St. Luke’ s Schoo Pa. The beautiful location, exten- 
sive grounds, patronage, experienced instruction, moral influence, 
make an unusual appeal to parents and boys. College or business 
preparation. Junior school for younger boys. Booklet. 

CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 

J&SSE E. PHILIPS, A.M., Asso. Headmaster 

A SCHOOL OF 


ERKIOMEN éppoithity 


For the Boy who wants to Make Good 





Wayne (Main Line of P 








Excellent Record in College and Business, All 
Athletics. 20 acres Campus. Moderate Rates, 
Separate Junior School with Home Care. ddress 
Os S. Kriebei Principal Box 129, Ponneburg, Pa. Pa. 





HEA 
for Coftege in 25 Years. 
Complete Modern he All Sports Moderate Rates. 
Catalog on Request 
E. M. HARTMAN, A. M., Pd. D., Principal, Box R, Lancaster, Pa. 


“MARSHALL 


PEDDIE 


An Endowed school for boys 


59th year. Thorough college 
preparation in a school of fine tra- 
ditions and progressive modern 
methods. Peddie is generously en- 
dowed and offers superior advan- 
tages in both instruction and 
equipment at moderate rates. 60- 
acre campus with facilities for all 
sports. Catalog. 
Roger W. Swetland, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 9-F, Hightstown, N J. 






















The young boys’ school —7 
to15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 


FREEHOLD rkreSCHOOL 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance. 
The school with the personal touch. 
42 miles from New York, 66 miles from 


Philadelphia. For catalog, a ress 
MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN 
Freehold, N. J. 











PENNINGTON 
SCHOOL 


P repares for college, technical schools and business. Pen- 
nington’s purpose is to develop the complete boy—moral, 
mental, physical, social. Healthfully located 
in the hills between New York and Phila- 
delphia. Separate Junior Schoolboys get 
personal attention in small classes. 10-acre 
athletic field. Modern gymnasium with fine 
swimming pool. College trained masters. ) 
Send for booklet, ‘‘The Pennington Idea.’’ 
FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, 

A. M., Litt. D., Headmaster 
Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 

FOUNDED 1838 


Sie PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College Preparation 


Distinctive Methods, No Cramming 
Unusual Record of Success. 


| Faculty of Experienced and Successful Specialists 


Year Round Session 
Boys may enter in August, October, February or July. 
Catalog, Booklets, References on Request. 
JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster. 
**Edgehill,”’ Princeton, New Jersey. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL 


Boys’ college preparatory. 22 miles from 
New York. Upper and Lower schools. 
Address Box R, Essex Fells, N. J. 


BLAIR “* 


Founded 1848. 
Thorough instruction. 
Endowed. Write for catalog 
John C. Sharpe, LL.D., Headmaster, Box S, Blairstown, N. J. 


Newton Academy, BoxC, NEWTON, N. J. 


Anilitary country school 
for boys. Tist year. 2 hrs. from N. Y. City. Beau 
tiful location. 1000 ft. elevation. Thorough foundation 
for college or business. Individual attention. Horses and 
ponies for boys’ use. Gym. All sports. Moderate rates. 


Philip S. Wilson, A.M., Prin. 























College Preparatory 
School for Boys 


Imposing buildings, fully equipped. 
morse School for younger . boys. 





Catalog. 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent college preparation. 158th year. Teachers 
who understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong ath- 
letics including swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many 
cultural opportunities. State boy’s age and aim. Cata- 
logue. R. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


A high-grade Preparatory school for Boys. College 








entrance, Business and special courses. Ideal location, 
12 miles from =, Write for Catalog and View 
Book to Major C. M. RENCE, Supt., Box 404, 
Wenonah, N. J. 





87th year. In the mountains 





Carson Long Institute 534 hours from New York and 


6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 

labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. 

Military training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, §400. 
Box 18, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


A country boarding 
Severn School tncot"tor boys, 
Ideal location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares 
for College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally 
thorough work given and demanded. Students taught how 
to study. Water sports and all athletics. Limited to 
50. Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, Ph.B., Prin., Boone, Md. 
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STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


a - ideal Home School for Manly 
Boys. Boys 10 to 20 years old pre- 

\ parea for the Universities, Gov- 
\ ‘ernment Academies or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
yY swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction “DY our tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 
years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely 
Kreproof. Charges, $650. Dlustrated Catalog. Address 





























Col. Thos. H. Russell B. It B.S. Pres.. Bo Pres., Box R, Staunton Va. 


Est. 
1867 


MILITARY ACADEMY 





Naval launches, U, S, Destroyer in distance 

Prepares for college or business life in a city of great 
historic interest and a climate permitting outdoor life and 
sports the year around. Military training under U. S. 
Army officers. R. O. T. C. Naval Unit with U. S. Naval 
Cutters and high-powered launch. Sea trips on U. S. War 











Vessels. Modern equipment -—J-acre campus and school 
farm. Unique training in carefulness ae the value of 
money. For illustrated afntelos addre 


Vv. “eox_P. MITCHELL, D.0.. Rector 


Charleston, S. 


e Snyder School 


College Preparatory 
General Courses 
FALL AND SPRING 
In the Mountains of North Carolina on Lake Junaluska 
WINTER JANUARY TO MARCH 
On Captiva Island, Florida, near Fort Myers 
Separate Group for Young Boys 


Write for Illustrated Booklets, “A Year Round School,” 
“Keeping Ahead in College Preparation.” 
CLARENCE E. SNYDER 
935 Fine Arts Building __ Chicago, Tl. 


Chatham Training School 
Motte: ‘“‘Making Men—Not Money” 


A preparatory School offering the essentials of education without the 
frills. Buildings, equipment and Campus donated by stanch friends. 




















Valued at $250,000.00. Not conducted for profit. Rate $390.00. 
Catalog. A. H.C Pr Box R, | Va. 
NORFOLK COUNTRY DAY SCHOOL 


A preparatory school for boys of character and purpose. On the 
shore of Elizabeth River near Hampton Roads. Supervised out- 
door sports. Small classes. Simple home life. 


EDWIN DE MERITTE, A.B., 1404 Raleigh Avenue, Norfolk, Va. 








WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 








Course for men of ambi- 


Electrical i": and limited time. 


4000 men trained. 
Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
oy close- 


trical 
Engineering #3: 


sgbiects of Mathematics and Mechanical i 
ght by experts. Students construct motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete 


Established in 1893. Prepare for your 
profession in the most interesting city 
in the world. Free catalog. 

BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
115 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. ( 


Celttuwnta 


offers unusually fine school advantages The 
representative schools on the Pacific Coast 
have been visited by the Director of this De- 
partment. The Pacific Coast schools listed in 
this issue page 9 for girls and page 14 for boys 
are particularly worthy of your patronage. They 
invite correspondence and investigation. From 
our intimate knowledge we will gladly help you 
choose wisely. Give full details and address 


The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 


including 






















SOUTHERN STATES 





A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles north of Atlanta, 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea level. 


Thorough preparation for Universities, 
Strong faculty of experienced educators. 


or Business. 


Government Academies 
Small classes; 


close personal supervision; parental discipline; corrective gymnastics. 


Junior unit R.O.T.C. directed by active officers of the regular army. 
Campus in the midst of 200) acres of forest park; large amen fields; lake 


300 feet wide and two miles lon 
beautiful go ? course. Flat rate of sod 


mountain-climbing; 


boating; swimming; ‘sh hunting; 
400 includes 


board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books, and a weekly spending allowance. 
For catalogue, address Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
(Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S.) 





Courses—College Preparatory 
and Business Administration 











~ 


BLAC KSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT REGION OF VIRGINIA 
**Making Four-Square Men.” 


Best Home Influences 
New Buildings, All Sports. 


Separate School for Young Boys 


COLONEL E. s. con, President 





JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 


For boys 5 to 14. Kindergarten through eighth grade. 
Military suited to young boy needs. Nurse and House- 
mother. Beautiful, healthful region. 1200 ft. alt. 7 
buildings. Rate $450. Special summer rates. Catalog. 
Address ‘Headmaster, Box x R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. 


Where the honor system 
The McCallie School really works! Founded to 
instill Christian principles. Preparation for college, or 
government academies. Small classes. Individual atten- 
tion. Bible taught. Military trainin Large athletic 


‘or Catalog and Illustrated Booklet ‘ 


“How the Boy Lives’’ address 
Box H BLACKSTONE, | vA. 


Columbia Military Academy 


Preparatory school with nation-wide patronage 
and refining influences. Half-million dollar plant 
built by U. S. Government. 67-acre campus ci 
Blue Grass on main line railway. All athletics. 
R. O. T. ©. under army officers. Preparation for 
college. English-Business Course for boys not en- 
tering college. Junior school. Fixed charges $620. 
Catalog. Give boy’s age and grade. 

C. E. CROSLAND, President 
Box 304, Columbia, Tennessee 











fields, gymnasium, ee pool. Catalog. 
S.J. McCallie, M.A., J.P. McCallie, M.A., Ph. D., Bex R, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
MILITARY 


SEWANEE “itgy 


An ideal boy’s world of 8000 acres. Genuinely thorough 
college preparation. Small classes. Careful direction. 
Interested, intelligent leadership; fine associations. New 
$125,000 fireproof barracks. All athletics. Founded 
1868. Catalog. Address Registrar, B Box R, Sewanee, Tenn. 





TENNESSEE, M MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Box 182, Sweetwater, Tenn. 
You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This .0ol 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it, 
Our catalog will I help you to choose wisely. Write. 





Georgia Military Academy 
The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Hender- 
sonville, N. C. For catalog, address Col. J. C. Wood- 
ward, College Park, Ga. 








BINGHAM MILITARY S SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. R. O. T. C. Unit. 
Upper and 


Superb location in world renowned climate. 
Lower Schools. Send for catalog. 
Box R, Asheville, N. C. 


GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from White Sulphur Springs. 
2300 Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings and improvements, 
including Gymnasium. Board and tuition $50. Catalog. 
Address, » AAR. Fetn., Ban 28, Lantesare W.Va. 





VIRGINIA, Waynesboro 


Fishburne Military School Pr5P2res fe 


business life. R. O. T. C. under U. S. War Department. New 

$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 

Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Catalog. 
Colonel MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Prin., Box R. 


Massanutten Academy w,.50%,2). vs. 











Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal school for training boys in character and 
scholarship. Preparatory and general courses. 
Thirty miles south of Nashville. New buildings. 
Improved facilities, Best moral surroundings. 
Endorsed by eminent educators. 32nd year. U.s. 
Officer detailed. Member Association of Military 
Colleges and Sch» Is, Be sure to read our catalogue. 


Address Box 10, Spring Hill, Tenn. 


SEND US THE BOY 














|and we will return you the Man 


Every boy recites every day in every class. Teacher to 
every 20 boys. Strong College-bred Faculty. Study, 
Athletics, Water Sports. Separate department for boys 8 
to 15 with own campus and equipment. 

Free View som and Catalogue that tells you what 
you want He kn 

G F COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, 

R 6, Gulfport, 5. 

America’s om Open Air School on the Gulf. 
year around § school. 


Tupelo Military Institute 


Hills of Mississippi. Vicinity of Birmingham, Memphis and New 
Orleans, Select. Ideal home. Limited enrollment. Small 





classes. Individual attention. Well equipped, modern, swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium. All ne Junior department. 
Terms, $400. Geo. W. Chapman, A. M., Ph. D., Bex 53, Tupelo, Miss, 





JEFFERSON MILITARY ACADEMY 


Chartered 1802, Endowment makes possible rate of $350. 
A homelike school for 70 boys. Individual ree. 
Accredited. Outdoor sports all year around. In hill coun- 

try of Mississippi. Seven hours from New Orleans. For 
catalog address The Registrar, Washington, Miss. 





Augusta Military Academy (Roller’s School) 


A modern school with $300,000 plant. Fireproof bar- 


racks. 560 acres. 47 years of successful work. Boys 
from 25 states last year. Junior 5 0.T. C. Rates 
$650.00. For catalog address, Col. Thos. J. Roller, or 


Major Chas. S. Roller, Jr., hy Fort Defiance, Va. 





preparatory «chool with teacher for every 10 boys. 
Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 100 miles 
from Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. 
Athletics under trained director. Music. 26th year. $500. 

Howard J. Benchoff, A.M., Pd.D., Headmaster 





Fork Union Military Academy 


Central Virginia location, a enaliy accessible. Prepares for college or 
ae with a . Stron: — of Christian mas- 
ter ently pent on oer 5 masium, r 
Aided and ins ected by War Dept. R. . Cc. Bh th year. Sen 
for catalog. Address the Presi ent, 


ORE | UNION, VA. 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon ba Tn the Valley 
of Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or 
Scientific Schools. MILITARY TRAINING. Gymnasium 
and athletics. $450. 33rd session ~~ v3 23rd. Address 
CHAS L. MELTON A. M., Principal, Box , Front Reyal, Va. 





DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


An accredited preparatory school for boys 
from 12 years of age up. Write for catalog. 
Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box RB, Danville, Va. 








Why the Military School 
for Your Boy?’ 


INITIATIVE, responsibility, self-confidence 

plus a sturdy physique and erect carriage. 

i July | August, 1924, The Red Book 
ag or te di i 





The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 
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New Mexico Military Institute 


“In the Sunshine St 


A school of distinction offering exceptional high school and junior col- 
Balanced program of ac- 


lege work under the most favorable conditions. 
ademic, mnliery 1 oy physical training. All spc 
swimming. R. .C. Altitude 3700 feet. Oute 
Bracing air, pS Acavalry school. Every b 


COL. J. C. TROUTMAN, Supt., 


Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of U. S. 


ate’’ 


orts, including polo and 
loor life the year round. 
oy rides. Moderate rates. 








MILITARY 
IVER ACADEMY 
Culver cadets clear 


their 
hurdles in work as well as 
in sport. They have a tra- 
dition of achievement—and 
go to college ready to 
maintain Culver’s splendid 
record for college prepara- 
tion. $2,000,000 equipment 
to keep them fit and help 
to make them men. For 
catalog address 


The Dean’s Office 
Culver, Indiana 


























A Clean 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Mind in a Sound Body 


Thorough College Preparation. Highest 
ideals of Christianity, honor, scholarship. 
Military training. Wholesome outdoor life 
on 40-acre campus. Two beautiful lakes 
afford water sports. All athletics. Inter- 


Separate Lower 
catalog address 


Rector 


esting summer _ school 
School. For illustrated 


Rev. Chartes Herbert Young, S. T. D., 
Box 240, Howe, Indiana 








St. John’s Military Academy 
Episcopal The American Rugby 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. 
Thorough scholastic and military instruction. 
Situated on high ground, in Waukesha County 
Lake region. Summer Tutoring School Catalog. 


Box 16-J. Waukesha County, Delafield, Wisconsin 


NORTHWESTERN {itii48%. 


MILITARY AND 

NAVAL ACADEMY 
70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College ts distinctive advantages 


and methods interest discriminating parents 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Pres., Lake Geneva, 


St. JAMES SCHOOL 


Wis. 


EPISCOPAL 
A home school 


for boys of the grades. Its happy family life is a 
distinguishing feature. Thorough and efficient training 
that brings out the best there is in the boy. Military. 


Parental care r catalog 


Fo 
Mina. F. E. Jenkins, Headmaster 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 
A school that knows boys’ physical and mental 
needs. Prepares for best colleges, or business. All 
athletics. Military drill. 58th year. Address 
Shattuck School, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


All sports. Small classes 
address Box C, Faribault, 








(21st YEAR] 


Intensely practical training in —, 
neering —civil, mechan ical, electri 


and Engi- 
structural 
Architecture. 2 year Diploma; 3 year B. S. Degree; 
special short courses. Course adapted to your needs. 
No time wasted. Instructors are experts. Our gradu- 
ates are in constant demand. Opportunities for part- 
time work while studying. Day and evening classes. 
Athletics. Enter any time. Low tuition—easy terms. 
Write for 52-page illustrated Blue Book, describing op- 
Pespunitics open to our graduates. Chicago Technical 
1 





| 






Member, Ass'n Military Colleges and 
el Schools of U. S. 
Develops red-blooded Auunienn manhood, 
through carefully co-ordinated 7 2 and 
+ 


academic training. Equipment and 
exceptional. Unit R. O. me Colleg Pree 
posetery, — and Music. a 


ithout examination to Universi- 
a of government brings boys 
vr instructors. Lower 
Debating and 
a. 
Capacity taxed 
Address 


. ‘Big — ~ 
personal tou 


ties. 
into close 
school for outs boys. 
men f Societies, Glee Chie "Band and Orchestr 


ics. 


Special terms to good 


musicians. 


annually. Early enrollment necessary. 
COL. E. Y. BURTON, as, Box 124, Mexico, Mo. 


about our Color and Summer School 


KEM PER 


Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
y a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. High school and junior 























college. Send for catalog. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Suocriatendent 
754 Th Third Street, Boonville, Missouri | 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


| 
High School, Junior College, Gram- | 
Government 












. peace rorene a a2 B&B & 
50 acres. Gymnasium 220x55 ft. with 
swimming pool. 43 miles from Kansas 
City. Catalog 


COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
182 Wentworth Ave. Lexington, Mo. 


PILLSBURY, Academy for Boys | 


46th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prepara- 
tion. Individual instruction. Military and Manual Training. | 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. agree ng antages in vocal } 
and instrumental music. 00 


Milo B. Price, Ph.D., Prine’ Box 3 397- c “Owatonna, Minn. 


AKE FO 


» Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 
ake—hour north of Chicago. All Athletics. a 
c at salon _of J. W. Richards, Box 156, Lake Forest, 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 moderniyv 
equipped buildings. 85 miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence half usual expense. Catalog:— 
COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R, ONARGA, ILL. 


ELGIN ACADEMY— 6%h year 


Preparatory school for boys with unusually high record 
for passing college entrance examinations. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, athletic field. Athletics for every 
under expert coach. Endowed, permitting moderate rates. 

Address Karl D. Stouffer, Supt., Box R, Elgin, tl. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Boys taught “‘howtostudy.” 
Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. Charactertraining. 
_AppLy EARLY. CATALOG. Address: President. 




















School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help 
its readers in the selection of the school suited to 
individual needs. We furnish first hand informa- 
tion collected by personal visits to the schools. 
In writing please give full details as to age, pre- 
vious education, the kind of school you wish, 
approximate location, and what you plan to pay 
per year. Enclose stamped return envelope 
and address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 





leye 16 Chicago Tech. Building, Chicago, II. 
eam 








MILITARY 


OHIO INSTITUTE 


History—Ninety years of success in edu- 
cating boys. 

Organization—College preparatory and 
academic. Small classes. Lower school 
for younger boys. 

Athletics—Gymnasium, Swimming pool. 
Systematic instruction. 

Location—Suburban. 1000 ft. 

no for catalogue. 

AW, Sup 








elevation. 








MILITARY 


HENSH 
Box on Coiteoe Hill, “Cincinal Ohio 
INSTITUTE 
Colle ge Prepara- 


MIAMI fi 


training for physical growth and mental direction. Rates 
conservative. Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., 
Box 243, Germantown, Near Dayton, Gnio. 


- EPWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY > 


West Point methods. Combines personal instruction and@ 
wholesome home life. Upper and Lower Schools. Com- 





mercial, College Preparatory, General, Grammar School 
Courses. Music. Athletic field, gymnasium. Catalog, 
Col. F. Q. Brown, (D. D., Supt., Epwe Epworth, lowa 





MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates entered 
college last year. Lower school with separate building 
for young boys. A teacher for every ten cadets. All 
athletics. 5lst_ year. For catalog address Col. H. D. 
Abells, Supt., Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, Minos. 


THORP 


Reautifal high bluff location, 
30 ilee 4 from Chicago. Semi-military. 
Small ia m niforms. Catalog. Address 
iURSER, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Zith Year 





Academy lor 


Boys under 15 
Lake Michigan 








The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine home life.. One 
hour from Chicago. Address Noble Hill, 
Principal, Box D-4, Woodstock, III. 


PACIFIC coast 





PAGE 


Military Acade 
A big school for little boys 
Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. [t 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at- 
mosphere of sympathy, understand- 
ing and encouragement for their 


little boys at Page. is is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 
The catalog will surely interest 


Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 

Los Angeles, 


you. 





California 




















Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your boy 
staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor life. 
Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. Physical 
Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. Swimming Pool. High 
Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and character, 
Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate build- 
ing. 47th year opens in September. 
Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX F.SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 
PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School—Exclusively for Primary and Grammar 
Grades. In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club, 
Outdoor swimming. — a atmosphere with discipline, 
Summer term and camtr 

Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box | 306-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 


PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 
College Preparatory. ccredited Separate Junior 
School, grades 5 to 8. niodified Military System. Un- 
denominational with Christian influences. Register any 
time. Summer Camp in High Sierras, both cultural 
and a Catalog. Camp folder. Address school 
. D. 2, Box 12-R, Pasadena, California. 








San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis. Univ. 
of California’s highest scholastic rating. Christian in- 
fluences. Land — water sports all year. Summer ses- 
sion, July 1-Sept. Catalogue. Address Capt. Thos. A, 
Davis. Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY- 


Portland, on 
For menly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
west. Primary Same college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on reques 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES F FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 





Wesley Collegiate 
Institute 


Co-educational. Under Christian management. 
Est. 1873. A Junior College covering same work 
as Freshman and Sophomore years in higher insti- 
tutions. Also preparatory and elective courses. 
Music. Art. lLBusiness. A school with a fine 
home atmosphere and best environment. Combines 
advantages of beautiful small city with those of 
State Capital—libraries, legislative sessions, lec- 
tures and musical events. Up-to-date equipment. 
Gymnasium, track, pool, athletic field. For catalog 
address 

HENRY G. BUDD, D.D., President 
Box R, Dover, Delaware 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY °y"2<32"2" 
A College 
Preparatory and Finishing School of the highest type. Founded 
1824. Junior Pupils in separate cottages. Endowed. Adirondack 
elevation, All athletics. WinterSports. Special Secretarial Courses. 
CHARLES ; HAMILTON, A.M , D.D., President 
Box | R, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 











Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


S8th Year. Young men and young women find here a hometike 
atmosphere, thoror efficient training in every department of a 
broad culture, a loyal and heipful gehoot spi att Liberal endowment 
permits liberal +, $425 to $550 per yea' Special course in do- 
mestic science. rT catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEI CE, Litt. D., Head Master 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fourth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school, Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong departments in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. Earl W. Hamblin, Principal, Box M-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio, near Ashtabula. 


NAZARETH 


A Catholic home school for young women and girls, 
conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. hoo! 

separate schoo 
BARBOUR HALL (fPMinall bors. 
Address THE DIRECTRESS, Nazareth. Michigan 


WAYLAND ACADEMY 


Founded 1855. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. A true home school with Christian atmosphere. 
Athletics. Music, Send for Booklet. 
Edwin P. Brown, Box RF, Beaver Dam, Wis. 











JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ACADEMY 





SPECIAL. SCHOOLS 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited 
enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles 
from Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 
31 Park Cirele, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


He DLEY*" Individual Schoo!” 


boys and girls who require more paresent attention and individual 
fare oe ean be given in t regular schools. Academic. 
Industrial, Gultarst. 
MRS. J. R. HEDLEY, J. P= HEDLEY. M. D., 
Principal mident Prysician 
GLENSIDE, PA., (12 mi. F. Phila 


HILLBROW SCHOOL 


For Children having Adjustment Difficulties in School or Home. 
Scientific Development of the Individual under trained, 
experienced staff. Medical Direction. 

on PRRANIE.S 4. PERKINS, 26 16 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 


A Southern ‘School tor Backward 


A private school for nervous children, or those retarded 
in mental development. A country home school. En 
roliment limited bos 25. ‘Individual attention. Ideal 
climate all the ye 

Mrs. Cora Bristol- “Nelson, Box R, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Onut-door and water sports. 30- 
acre estate. 

ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 
HAZEL G. - CUL L INGFORD, Ass’t Principal 











HALIFAX, MASS. 
Schermerhorn Home School 
A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 
MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


For Nervous and Backward Children | =~ 


A private Home and School on a beautiful Country 
Estate in the famous Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. 
Seven Buildings—Cottage Plan. Write for illustrative 
Catalog. Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and bhack- 
ward children. The Best in the West. 
E. Haydn Trowbr‘dge, M.D. 
2829 Forest Avenue KANSAS eney, MO. 





SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 





MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
LOG CABIN HEIGHTS, MACON, GA. 

Maintains a real home for your little deaf anaes 

Uses speech exclusive! in all de men’ 

Provides an education by most paveneed oe ethods. 

Prepares your deaf child for schools vith h hearing pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 


Serpe 











Save a Year 


IN A SCHOOL where mature men and women | 
of serious purpose can study without embarrass- 
ment or delay caused by the presence of children. 

College Preparatory, High School Equivalent, 
Private Secretary, and Business Courses. Gradu- 
ates hold high rank in universities and in com- 
mercial positions. 

Excellent opportunities for those wishing to 
work their way through school. 


Write for Catalog 
Pittsburgh Academy 
Established 1882 
531 Wood Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 























URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


(Formerly Urbana University) 
(Chartered 1850) 

In Central Ohio— reached by 4 railroads 
Full Junior College courses in Arts and Science. Also 
two years College Preparation. Instruction in Bible 
study and Comparative Religions offered. Co-educa- 
tional. Under church influence but not denominational. 

Full information and catalogue on request. 
Henry E. Schradieck, M. S., Presid 
Urbana Ohio 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


50th year begins September 17th. Grad in forty leading col- 
leges. General courses for high school graduates. Exceptional 
health record. — administration building with gymnasium. Mod- 
ern Terms moderate. 


H.S. Cowell, A.m..Ph. D., Principal, Ashburnham, Mass. 














Co-educational __ 


George School College Preparatory 


227 acres woods and fields bordering the Neshaminy. 


Manual training, debating, household arts, all athletics. 
Own farm. Catalogue. 


G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY 


A high grade preparatory school with a moderate tuition. 112th 
year opens Sept. 17th. High elevation. Eight build 100 acres. 
Farm. Separate dormitories for girls and boys. New Gymnasium. 
Playing fields. Outing club for winter sports. Address Charites 
Alden Tracy, A. M., Headmaster, Meriden, N.H 








SPECIAL. ScHccLs 


DEVEREUX SCHQ@LS | 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages 
requiring scientific observation and special instruction. 


Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and Ath- 
letics. Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses, 


Male Faculty in School for Older Boys. 
For Catalog and appointments address :— 
HELENA T % DEVEREUX, Box R, BERWYN, PA. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be success | i | training 
BOYS, "G RLS, Pictur a 
Three Separate Schools. a Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ School, Box 166. ‘Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Prine ipal 





THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 
FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
For children whose mental development has not 
progressed normally. 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 125 Haddonfield, N. J. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Pounded 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
e Fifty-second year opens 
September 29, 1924 


An Unparalleled 
Opportunity 


Departments — Education, Arts and 
Sciences, Engineering, Pharmacy, 
Law, Pre-Medicine, Commerce, 
Home Economics, Public Speaking, 
Music, Manual Training, Prepara- 
tory, High School, Stenography and 
Typewriting. 


Low Cost of Living 


Under University supervision, the cost of 
board and room, as well as tuition, is excep- 
tionally low. Detailed figures are available 
in our catalog. Known for Democracy and 
Economy, the University is governed by a 
board of trustees—all influential men, eager 
for the students’ welfare. It is not operated 
for profit. 

Valparaiso is beautifully situated, forty-four 
miles frem Chicago. Campus of 50 acres and 
16 buildings; large gymnasium; athletic field 
of 15 acres; allsports; many student activities. 


Address President for free catalog 
Box 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Indiana 
























MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


OO opportantty Soup 
cultural studies in other schools of the 
“Qyitaucs 
Bias, beengee, Citorm, Doser 
Send for Bulletin No. 44. 


MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Northwestern University 
444 Commerce j» Evanston, ill. 














PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools: 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 
Fall Session opens September 22, 1924. 

Send for bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 


Theology, Law, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


Write THE RED Book MAGAZINE for School 
information. Be sure to state whether 
for boy or girl, age, location desired. Ad- 
dress Director, Department of Education. 
| 33 3 West 42d Street New York City 








SCHOOLS FOR SMALL. CHILDREN 





Pen Burt's School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children one to ten 
years have a Mother’s care. Specialized care for young 


children, sound education, music, dancing, thorough 
training; best of food. Supavionees physicians and nurse. 
New York, Peek 120 Constant Ave. 





TheChildren’s Country School 


A home environment with a small group. Thorough instruction 
from kindergarten through eighth grade. Special attention to 
health through right living. Twenty-nine miles from New York. 
Open all year. 

Registrar, Nyack, New York 


GILFILLAN RURAL KINDERGARTEN 


A home school in the country for little girls 3 to 6. 18 acre estate, 

private uae, unique living quarters utritious food, dairy play: 
mpetent instructors. Christian influences. Individ 

care with “al the love and mothering little tots need. 

month. Summer camp. 


Mrs. Mary E. Gilfillan Spring Lake Farm 





Paoli, Pa. 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 
One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3to 10 yrs). Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
mas. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

SON, NEW JERSEY 












—HOLMEWOOD— 


A junior school for boys and girls 
from 6 to 16 


In the hill country, 40 miles from New York 
City. Every facility for wholesome, happy 
life. Expert instruction. Beautiful grounds, 
modern buildings. 

$70 a month covers every expense 
MRS. L. S. TEBBETTS, New Canaan, Conn. 














SUNNY GABLES 
ORVILLA, PENNA. 27 miles from Philadelphia 
A select country school for young children. Delightful, 
homelike environment. Under the constant, careful su- 
pervision of experienced teachers and trained nurse. 
Individual instruction in kindergarten, primary and ele- 
mentary grades, with music, French, elocution and 
Rythmic Dancing included in tuition. Forty-two acres 
furnish a —_ grounds for all outdoor sports. Equipped 
nursery and recreation hall. Catalog and view book. 
M. Mac Murtrie Lansdale, Penna. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 





The Red Book Magazine 











STUDY BUSINESS in the World’s 
Business Center NEW YORK CITY 


Since the World War this great city 
has become the Mecca of students from 
everywhere. 

Here the training of young men is 
given greater meaning by the world 
commerce and trade which surround 
the University. Because of the record 
of graduates of the School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, its 
diploma is accepted as evidence of 
preparedness for positions of trust and 
responsibility. 

Accounting—Advertising 
Banking and Finance 
Journalism—Management 
Trade and Transportation 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


The ten schools of New York University 
The College of Art and Pure Graduate School 
Science School of Retailing 
The School of Engineering The Graduate School of Busi- 
Medical School ness Administration 


and other courses covering every im- 
portant phase of business are offered. 
They teach basic principles and the 
problems of daily business routine. 
Through them the student gains not 
only an eminently practical training, 
but also a broader vision and the 
ability to think for himself. 


Registration for the fall term be- 
gins September 15th. The School of 
Commerce, Accounts and _ Finance 
opens September 22nd. For bulletins 
and complete information address the 
Registrar, New York University, 100 
Washington Stare, New York City. 


School of Commerce 
School of Law 
School of Education 
Washington Square 
. 


College 
























IDER COLLEGE 


& STATE AUTHORIZED COLLEGE DEGREE IN 2 YEARS INSTEAD OF 4 

Ex-PRES. WILSON, Pershing, Vanderlip, Hines and other prominent men chose Rider graduates. Higher 
Business Training for both young men and women. 1200 demand against 325 graduates to fill positions last 
year. Winners of World’s Championships in shorthand and typewriting. Also teacher training. Higher 
Accountancy (C.P.A.), Managerial, General Business; Secretarial Science for Educated Women. A‘so 1 year 
and shorter courses. Near New York; 59th year; Insure success by attending America’s leading university 
of Business Administration. For CATALOG address Secretary, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N, J. 












Eastman School of Business 


Standardized, College grade courses, 
time-tested methods of instruction, 
personal help and vocational service 





Two-Year Business Administration 
Course (college-grade) contains as many 
credit hours of instruction as usual col 
lege course of four years. One who 
takes this covrse is therefore ready for 
business two years sooner than 
takes a four-year course. 


University, College and High School students 





may save a year of time in their preparation for . nate Ete 

a good position by enrolling at Eastman for a Accounting Course prepares for C. P. A. 
“ f . . examinations. 

course of productive, resultful training in Ac- Saeiien Quatueen Comes Suae 

counting, Business Administration, Civil Service graphic >ecretary Course. 

or Secretarial studies New students enroll and Pleasant living accommodations; both sexes. 60th Year Book. 

begin work at Eastman any week day and con- 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 


Business Administration-- 


Accounting — Secretarial - Two-Year Courses, College Grade, for 
young men and women of executive caliber. lso Shorter Business 
Courses. Graduates in demand. Send for Special Catalog to 

1. L. Lindabury, V. Pres 


Burdett College, Boston’) wid 17% 


tinue their studies without interruption until com- 
pleted. (No vacation.) 

If you want to prepare yourself to earn more 
than double the salary you would be paid without 
Eastman special training, write for our illustrated 
prospectus. Address 


Eastman Schoolof Business 
Box 646 Poughkeepsie New York 





Boys and Girls that Fit 


In the last analysis education consists in the organizing of resources in the 
human being, of powers of conduct which shall fit him to his social and 


physical world, wrote William James, in that inspired book, “Talks to 
Teachers, ‘* which contains pertinent things concerning the most serviceable 
aim in educating the citizen. 

Ihe misfits of life are its lamentable legion! As a parent, a responsible 
parent if you please, you owe the loving duty toall your children to educate 
them to fit into the life of their time. It is the function of the qualified Private 
School to produce educated individuals who fit into modern civilization and 
participate therein in a manner at once winning and effective. Private 
Schools organize human capacities for appropriate and progressive conduct. 
323 good schools are listed in these pages. They welcome correspondence 
with interested parents. 

If you are-experiencing difficulty in selecting the suitable school for your child we will gladly help 
you from our experience and knowledge gained from visits to 800 good private schools in all 
parts of the country. Be sure to give all pertinent details, especially age, previous education, 
religious affiliation, the location in which you wish the school and the approximate amount to be 
spent for board and tuition. Enclose a stamped return envelope and address your letter per- 


sonally to : . 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 














one who | 


Business Needs 
the UNIVERSITY TRAINED- 


Prepare for busi: while iving llegi 
education. Northwestern University School of Com= 
merce b cultural adv: ges of campus life 
in Evanston with opportunity to study business at 
first hand in Chicago. Strong faculty supplemented 
by instructional staff of Chicago business and profes- 
sional men. University degrees conferred. Courses 
offered in Accounting, Banking and Finance, Adver- 
tising, Manufacturing and Production, Sales Manage- 
ment, affi ‘ransportation, Labor Administration, 
green Trade, eal Ly a Medill penese of Journalism 
urses le: . 8. degree. also graduate course. 
Tite for Bulletin 7, giving list ‘aod description of courses. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY School of Commerce 
407 c Hall, E i. 






























Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English: 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
| positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
| ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 


classes interested in. 

| WALTON SCH@L 
COMMERCE 

4 New York: 29 West 43rd Street 

Chicago: 274-284 Massasoit Bldg. 























| Bryant & Stratton Business College 
| 67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special! 

Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
| up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
} 








ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 











KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL" 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 
















BOSTON One-year course includes 
Com: technical, economic i 
151 imonwealth Ave. broad business training. 
Residence preparing for superior 

positions. 
90 Marlboro Street = Two-year course including 
Registrar’s Office five college subjects for 
hool students not desiring col 
| and Se lege, but wishing a cul- 
tural as well as business 

| Ba rhe me education. 
247 Park Avenue Seven months’ course— 
PROVIDENCE executive training for col- 





lege women and women 
with business experience. 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training 


For Young Women Graduates of Private 
School, High School or College. 
One Year Course prepares for Executive Positions or 
} Management of Personal Property. 
| RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS 
For Booklet or Information Write the Principals 
| FLORENCEB. LAMOREAUX,A.B, MKS. MARGARET FOWLER 
| 315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Chandler Secretarial School 
One year secretarial course. Small classes. Individual 
advancement. Constant demand for graduates. Estab- 
lished 1883. Write for booklet. 
DOROTHY A. ROBERTS, Registrar, 
Boston, 162 Massachusetts Avenue 


CUDDER— SECRETARIAL 


West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 
and Executive Training. Specially designed for 










| 155 Angell Street 
































Massachusetts, 










college and high school graduates. New York 
advantages. Athletics 





Attractive student homes. 
Address Miss R. B. Scudder, 246 W. 72d St., N. Y. City 


U nited States 
Secretarial School 

527 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Ask for Catalog R. 
Vv 


derbilt 2474 






Secretarial & Business Training. 
Irving Edgar Chase, 
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The Red Book Magazine 


Music, 


Winter Term— 49th Year of 
The Art Students’ League 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still Life, T[lus- 
tration and Composition, Antique, Modeling, (Por- 
trait and Figure), Etching and Lithography, directed by 
Homer Boss Charles J. Martin 
George B. Bridgman Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Frank Vincent DuMond Kimen Nicolaides 
Eugene Fitsch oseph Pennell 
Anne Goldthwaite Boardman Robinson 
Frederick W. Goudy H. E. Schnakenberg 
Charles W. Hawthorne Duncan Smith 
Robert Ward Johnson Fs Tucker 
Richard F. Lahey Villiam von Schlegell 
Leo Lentelli hamund F. Ward 
Tayley Lever Forbes Watson 
Allen Lewis George E. Wolfe 
A New Class in Wood Block and Color Printing— 
Allen Lewis under the direction of Mr. Joseph Pennell 


For catalogue address: 


The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of N.Y. 
Box R 215 West 57th St., New York 


BOSTON, MASS. 49th year begins Sept. 29th 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 








Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip L, Hale, 
F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K 
Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; 


Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, G. J 
Hunt. Scholarships and Traveling Scholarships 
For circular, address 

A. F. BROOKS, Manager 


N. Y. School d Fine & Applied Art 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Begins Sept. 5 


HE accepted professional school for 
Interior Architecture and Decoration; 
Stage and Costume Design; Graphic 
Advertising; Teachers’ Training; Saturday 
Courses; Lectures “ Dynamic Symmetry,” etc. 


Circulars, NEW YORK anp PARIS. 
Address Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 








BOSTON Florence, Italy NEW YORK 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF DESIGN, INC. 
DouGias Joun Connau, President. TH YEAR 
School of ii 
Scbocl S Sesrees. ne Petting, ns of invari waren 
School of Applied Art and ‘Teachers ” Trainin 
ar diploma course. 
Prastics al Instruction by specialists. 
we reservation a | 
Classes begin! pa first. Booklet on Request. | 
248 Boyiston Street 1680 Broadway 
Boston, Massachusetts New York, N. Y. 














LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Courses in 
Painting and Sculpture 
Commercial and Normal Arts 
Interior, Costume, and Industrial Design 
Fall Term begins Sept. 22, 1924 
For illustrated Catalog address 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. R. M., 428 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 

















MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


Music — Painting — Sculpture— Architecture. 
Opera Class-Ballet—Drama—Lectures. 
310 Riverside Drive New York 


Emerson College of ‘Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
45th year. Degrees granted. Address Harry 
Seymour Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
Boston. 











A School of Dancing 


Few accomplishments contribute more to the 
creation of a well poised personality than danc- 
ing when seriously taught and studied. Social- 
ly, professionally or as a teacher it is a valuable 
asset. Some of the famous schools of dancing, 
expression and dramatic art are advertised in 
these pages. If you wish advice in selecting a | 
school suited to your requirements, we will | 
gladly supply you with first hand information 

Enclose stamped return envelope and address: 


The Director. Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 








_) | 
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ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 














Modern courses in ak Votes. Violin, * al Theory, P Public School Susie, 
Orchestral Instruments, Dramatic Art and Dancing. 

Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. Superior Teachers’ Training 
School. Eminent Faculty of 100, Master School for Artist Pupils. 

Lectures, Recitals, Students’ Orchestra, School for Theatre Organ Playing. 


Thirty Free Scholarships. Excellent Dormitory Accommodations. Moderate Tuition Rates. Many 
free advantages. Send for free catalog and information. 


39th Annual Session begins Sept. 11, 1924 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IJ!, 

















- DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


Established 1874 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, oy an, Theo 
and Drawing, Oral Inte 
educational principles. } 
sranch studios. 
| diplomas and degrees conferr: Many free 
| in the center of most cultural environment. 
| 


etation, etc. York basec 


Fall Term Opens September 8, 1924 


For detatled information address 


| JAMES H, BELL, Secretary, Box 9, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


| Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
1] . . 

| Finest Conservatory in the West 

| 

| umerous Lec ah. Concerts and Recitals through- 


Excellent Dormitory Accommodations, Teachers’ certificates 
advantages. We own our own building, located 


. Public School Music 





on best modern and 





Front View scoinindh atte salt 








+ incinnat Conserv atory «Music 
sCOMPORATED 
Founded 1867—Campus and Dormitories. Noted Fac 
ulty. Send for brochure to Bertha Baur, Director. 
2613- 2693 Highland Ave. at Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music | 


Where Students Succeed 


Offers Students and Teachers exceptional opportunities for inténsive 
study. Special and Academic Cees in all brane ches of Music 
Dramatic Art and Let our Cata- 
logue help you. 242 w. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 
Liberal endowmen rtist teachers — reasonable cost, Collegiate, 
General, Pre separatory nae Public School Courses in Music: Opera. 
Foe tm Composition, Modern Languages, a — Art and Public 
Readin: ‘All courses lead to degrees 

ADOLF “hase, Directs 





Au BINO GORNO, Dean 
e for catalog and t 


College of Music of Cincinnati, 1227 Elm "St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director ‘“ 
Endowed. Al! branches of music. Conducted only for 
students of real musical — and serious purpose. 


Catalog on request. Dey 
New York 





120 Claremont Ave., Cor. “jz2na St., 


New England Conservatory of Music 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
untington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


“of ELOCUTION 
The National School od ORATORY. 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, ‘3 -rofessional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For ‘atalog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


THE ACADEMY OF SPEECH ARTS 





Two-year intensive vocational and cultural course in Oratory, 
Platform and Dramatic Art, Pantomime and Estheti¢ Dancing. 
Physical oe Fa a of acim Resident and day 


pupils. Summer cour r booklet, 


Maud Gatchell Hicks, 8. L. I. Director 20FairtieidSt., Boston, Mass. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the Spoken Word 


Distinguished for my success of its graduates. For 
catalog address 
THE DIRECTOR, Upper Fenway, Boston, Mass. 





No. 15 
De Witt Park 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Registered with N. y. State Board of Regents. All 
branches of music taught. Unusual advantages in 
Concert work. Normal Training classes. Practice 
teachers available. Master Courses with world-famous 
artists in all departments. Eleven buildings, in- 
eluding Dormitories, Auditorium, Gymuasium, Studio 
and [= Buildings. Year Book sent on 
request. hree and Four year Courses begin 
with opening ‘of Fall Term, September 25. 














RTs 
ONS ERVATORY 
A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


Courses in all branches — Master Faculty including Elias Day, 
President and we yrs er and 40 others of prominence. 

A. th ra education is offered in music gnd dramatic art 
leading to ¢ iceman, p Bae and teachers’ certificates 

FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 8, 1924 

Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful building in the 
heart of the new art center, two blocks from Lake Michigan, 
North Side. Free Catalog 


JEANNE HOWARD, Box 8, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IN. 














NEW YORK COLLEGE OF Music 


Directors, CARL HEIN and AUGUST 
FRAEMCKE, Open during the summer. 
Master Classes in Piano, August Fraemcke; 
Violin, Hans Letz; Theory, Rubin Gold- 
mark; Harp, A. Pinto. 


114-116 East 85th Street. 











OPERA 
EXPRESSION 


Bush Conservatory 


om » © & er.¥ 7 e. 


The Greatest Faculty ever assembled 
in any American Institution teaching, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees. 
90 Free Scholarships — Complete Symphony Orchestra 
Only conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive dormitories for 


Fall term begins Sept. 8th. 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, address 


R. B. SCHWENKER, Rejistrar, 839 North Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














STAGE ARTS 
DANCING 


MUSIC 


women and men students 


Dormitory reservations now. For illustrated 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 





The Red Book Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








DENISHAWN 


Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn | 
| School of Dancing and its Related Arts 
| FIVE BRANCHES 





Angeles | 


Fall Session | 


= Opens October 6th= 
Beginning, Intermediate and Advanced Classes 


Denishawn recognizes and endeavors to 
use everything vital and beautiful that | 
has ever been contributed to the art of 
the dance by any peoples of any age. 


Short Courses Always Open | 
Illustrated Catalogue on Request 


KATHARANE EDSON, Director 
327 West 28th Street New York | 














CHALIF 

Russian Schoo! 

of DANCING 
Art 


IN 
Dancing 


be —_| 
CMALi fs 
i> 
J 
: 
+ | admire your energy and work.’* 
 ceeaiaamael A Pavlova. 


ous 
J 
Catalog on Request. 
} 163-165 West 57th Street, N.Y. 































NES WAYERWAN 


the man who staged the best editions 
of The Follies and 500 other Revues 
Musical Comedies and Vaudeville Acts © 
Complete Courses 
in All Types of DANCING 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE ee org oy pol vip Soioogs am 
Artl 
WED WAYBURN ‘sTupios OF STAGE DARING. INC. 
1841 Broadway lew York City 





GERTRUDE C. MOORE 


Winter Course, October Ist to May &th, 
lessons—$400. 


Address the Director, 








MOORE-GAYNOR 


. 
School of Dancing 
Late National Director of Denishawn School of Dancing. 


30 Weeks, 
Short courses always open. 


3867 West 8th Street, 


SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE ~* 


Threshold Playhouse 


DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLIss RACHEL CROTHERS 






Students play seven times weekly for six 
months before graduation — Professional 
Directors Only—Scenic Design—Production— 
Dancing—Fencing—Pantomime—Voice Devel- 
opment—Shakespearean Reading — Playwrit- 
ing, ete.—Special evening classes for students 
employed during the day. 

Fall Term opens October 6th. 

Registration Limited. 

Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 


1230 Fifth Avenue New York City 











sesesesssesesesasesesesess: 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
America’s Leading Institution for Dram- 
atic and Expressional Art and Training 

Fully equips for 
Acting Teaching ‘Directing 
Develops Poise, Power, Personality 
For any Vocation in Life. 
Fall Term begins October 27th 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-U, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 
FF FF FF SSS S FF FSFSFFFFSFFS FSFE 


3 NEW YORK SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 
Chartered by Regents of N. Y. State Univ. 
3ist year. Fall term October 6th. Voice 
training for public speaking 6 stage. Sat- 
urday and evening classes. ctive speech 
cured. Catalog. 332 West “seth “Street, N.Y.C. 


The Gladys Hight 
School’ of Dancing 


Teachers, Pupils and Professionals. 
Summer course. Diplomas issued. 
Dramatic Art and Vocal Dept. 

All types of the Dance 


Explanatory notes - Bolte arranged 


with music. Price 
339 So. Wabash Ave., Wabash. 3789, CHICAGO 











National Kindergarten | 
and Elementary College | 


Incorporated and Accredited 
A Non-Profit Institution 


most recent developments in ele- 
mentary and kindergarten work 
covering every phase of child life 
from infancy to twelve years. 


Fine professional training in | 


Strong cultural courses. 

Practical experience in teaching. 

High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 

Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
six dormitories. 

Enth inet teord, 


t body of 380. 





| Continuous growth based upon the de- 
mand for its graduates during 38 years. 


High school graduates from 
accredited schools admitted 

| without examination. 

Two and three year diplomas, 
four year degree. 


Graduate Roster, ress: 
President Edna Dean Baker 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


| 
For Catalogue, Book of Views and 








Kisdaeeniiin Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEG E 


itory near University of 


of Chic: 
Kindergarten 








Il. Primary 
Ill. Playground 

Fine Equipment. Central Location. Accredited. 28th 
year. Opens September 16. Write Registrar, Box 1, 
616- 20 South Mic higan Boule vard, Chicago, Ill. 


Three Depts. } 








FLORENCE GAYNOR 


Teacher. Denishawn Pupil. 


3 hours a day—5 days a week — private 


Los Angeles, California 


~ Miss Illman’s Training School | 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Junior, senior and graduate courses. Primary methods 
peneeiee ‘kindergartens. Heme Te residence. : 
Iiman, Prin., Box R, 4000 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 184 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our 
graduates. State certificate. 26th year. Booklets. Address 

MARY C. MILLS, Principal. 


The Fannie A. Smith — 
Rindergarten Training School 


Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in theory and 
practice. Unusual copestunity ror practical work. Grounds for 


athletics and outdoor lif: 
FARMIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1128 Iranistan n Avenue, — 


Harriette Melissa Mills 


Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Affiliated with New York University. Students enrolled for Sept. 
Feb. ay + residence facilities. Excellent positions for 





Bridgeport, Conn. 














VIENE=——>> | 


Sor VEAR 

7 DIRECTORS qu ER A- SPEECH 

Audie | =6§, RAARICE ARTS 
PEUSIC- SCREEN 


Henry Miller CKTHEAT 


Sir John 

: - Course ahaa ng New York pe 
Martin Harvey WY. Debute arranged. Write for Catalogu 

Marguerite Clark State Study Desired to SECRETARY 


J. J. Shubert 43 West 72nd St., N.Y. poe 2 
School of Ration 


Inter-Theatre Arts poss Bee Kee = va 

ulknowledge ofacting, pantomime, 
diction, scenery, costumes, stage lighting. Winter Term—October 
30, 1924 tu May 2, 19. For terms and catalog address Secretary 


INTER- t-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 42 Commerce merce Street, N New Ye-* 


ALBERTI SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
1114 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Oct. 23 to June, 1925 
Connected with Stuart Walker's Companies and 
Young People’ s Theatre, Inc. 


Philadelphia School of Expression and Dramatic At 


Professional Stage Preparation. New York Agencies give 
recognition. Courses in Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
Vocabulary, General Culture, Finishing Courses, Danc- 
ing. Diplomas. ELIZABETH L. SCHREINER, Prin. Catalog. 
Presser Bldg., Chestnut at 17th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


UNIVERSITY 
Fe 


Aims to give the students apracti 











PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


7-LOW THOR PE 


A School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women 
36 miles from Boston. 
lutensive training for a delightful 
profitable profession for women. 
Courses in Landscape Architecture, 


and 


Horti- 


culture and Planting Design. 
Address the Secretary, Groton, Mass. 








‘Home oa 


Positions always open for graduates of our 
courses for Dietitians and Teachers; both fields 
offer excellent opportunities to ambitious young 
women. Two-year diploma course and four-year 
B.S. course. School affiliated with famous Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Unexcelled laboratory facilities 
and unusual opportunity for practical experience. 
Inspiring college atmosphere; tuition and all ex- 
penses moderate. For illustrated catalog address 
Registrar. 

School of Home Economics, Battle Creek College 
Box 343, Battle Creek, Michigan 





duate: 
wraduates, Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, 
Five R, New York University Bidg., Washington Sa. _N. Y. - City 


CUDDER —Seusehels arts 


elfare 
For college and high school graduates. House- 
hold Arts, yr. course with diploma. Social 
Welfare and Community Service with actual 
field work. Attractive student homes. Athletics. 
Address Miss R. B. Scudder, 248 W. . 72d St., N. Y. City 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Domestic Architecture and Landscape Architecture. 
A professional! school for women. 

HENRY ATHERTON Frost, M. Arch. 

2 ae Boylston St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Bea uty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling—manicur- 
ing — faci: — Electrolysis 
orChiropody. Thorough—practical 
. short course. Positions awaiting 
graduates or one’s own shop 
equipped on easy terms. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
Branch for Booklet R. 





nearest 











SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohie New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Me. Omaha, Nebr. 





Dallas, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 








ir 
$8 


ad 
or 





The Red Book Magazine 





‘TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 

Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 

Deacing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 
preparation in all branches under strong 

faculty of experienced men and women. 

Our graduates are filling the z= jose 

tions in the country. Hig hool graduates 

accredited schools admitted eeithout examination. 

Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


21st Session Opens Sept. 15, 1924 
We are now in our new building in a fine resi- 
dential section of Chicago—within walking distance 
of two of Chicago’s finest Parks and of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. New Gymnasiums—new classrooms 
and lahboratories—new dormitories. All modern, 
up-to-date facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
For illustrated es 


Box 28, _ 5026 Green’ wood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois ge 

















PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Broad field for young women, offering attractive 
positions. Qualified directors of 
physical training in big demand. 
Three-year diploma course and 
four-year B.S. course, both in- 
eluding summer course in camp 
activities, with training in all 
forms of physical exercise, recrea- 
tion and health education. School 
affiliated with famous Battle Creek 
Sanitarium — superb equipment 
and faculty of specialists. Ex 
cellent opportunity for individual 
physical development. For illus- 
trated catalog address Registrar 


Box 242, Battle Creek, Michigan 


HYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Accredited. Co-educational. Two year 
Normal Course and B. P. E. course. Dor- 
mitory for women. Fall term Sept. 15. 














American College of Physical Education 
Dept. R-9. 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE 
Graduates eligible to teach anywhere in U. 1% a Course. 
Athietic Coaching Course. Co-educational. Athletic Field 
Gy i D d in great — Fall term 
opens Sept. 20. 215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 


New Haven Normal School “i Gymnastics 
38th year. Fits for physical education, recreation, 

playground, reconstruction work. Appointment bureau. | 
14 dormitories and school buildings on enclosed campus. 

Completely equipped 250-acre camp on Long Island 

Sound. 1466 Chapel | Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Marjorie Webster School | 


of Expression and Physical Education | 
}-year Normal course. 1-year Professional course. Fall term | 
ypens Sept. 22. Day & Night School. Dormitories. Catalog. 
1409 R Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. Cc. | 
Posse-Nissen School of Physical Education 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 

Forwomen. 34th year. Modern huilding. Comprehensive courses. 
Present conditions have created great demand for our gracluates. 
Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Register early. 
Summer Camp. Apply to THE SECRETARY 

















The Sargent School f322zcise 
Hera biighed 1881 Booklet on m4 uest 


D. A. SAR GENT 
20 Eve: t St., Cambridge 38.1 Mass. 


School Informatio 


‘for Gicle or Borst 
for Girle or Bo: 


FREE eg of Girls’ or Boys’ boarding or Prep 
in U, a etc. Expert ad free. W 


_ ( ) Sc’ is 
1101-A fia Bidg., New York or onda Stevens Bidg., Chicago. } 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Shortest 
Way To 
Professional 
Earnings 


Three months’ 
training quali- 
fies you. No 
previous ex- 
perience re- 
quired. Age 
no barrier! 
Exceptional Opportunity for men who like to use 
tools. 2500 more Dental Mechanics are needed right 


NOW. In order to meet this urgent demand we are 
offering for a limited time. 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for Free Catalog No. 8 and Scholarship Offer, or 
call in person, Visitors welcome. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 W. 52d Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
1305 N. Broad St. 1226 Main St. gs Court St. 
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Electricity! 


aie, 
Be An Electrical Expert 


Come to Chicage — the Electrical Center of the World. Come 

to Coyne — learn electricity in 12 weeks. $200,000 worth of 

electrical apparatus. Complete training on everything from 

door bells to power plants. Radio course Free. Fit yourself to 

earn $250 to $600 a month. Get started now. 

Write for Free Book 324 7245 01 special offer 
MR. H. C. LEWIS, PRES. 

COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Dept. 120-6 Chicago, Ill. 








Become a PROFESSIONAL 
y PHOTOGRAPHER 


Earn up to $250 a week 

We gpaltty you gulckty for splendid paying 

Bitie ons or fol iness of your own. 

() ‘otion Picture * Commercial, Portraiture, 

vy. fotos Picture or 

Pao ew CAMERA FREE. 

Iltustrated Booklet -ongintns te it opportunities in this fas- 
cinating profession d for it own 

ty YORK INSTITUTE oF PHOTOGRAPHY 
143 West 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 


offers a complete course in nursing in 
all its branches;—general medicine 
and surgery, obstetrics, children’s dis- 
eases, contagious diseases and out- 
patient department. Graduates are 
eligible for R. N. degree. Attractive 
nurses’ home on grounds. For par- 
ticulars address 





Superintendent, S. I. Hospitai, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 




















SCHOOL OF NURSING 


re credited3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, accredited High School diplomaor equivalent. 
Textbooks, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Student Loan Fund. Write to 
i 108, MICHAEL REESE HospPiTaL, Chicago, Ill, 


Ni Se to further education 
URSES CHOOL— ~ : young women. 
Excellent salaries 
for gradeaeee. Paid while you study at this STATE AC- 
CREDITED school. Also ‘ost Graduate courses. 
Loan oe 30th y Catalog of Dept. R 


CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave. a 


The| First Institute of Podiatry 


new and profitable voca- 

tion—Scientific Foot 
Care—For further particulars 
write for catalog. 


213-19 West 125th St. 


CHIROPOD Y—: 72! 207:%, sented 
profession for men and 
women. Opportunities for big practice all cities. Faculty 
of physicians, surgeons and chiropodists Largest foot 
institution in the ae Eleventh year. ge _ of 
Surgical Chiropody. ‘rite for catalog, Dept., | 
Litanois College of Ciivepndie, 1327 N.Clark St. + Chicago | 


Oct. 1, 1924 | 
Course in Physiotherapy ° Suine',t928 
An eight months’ thorough course in Massage, Elect Mechano- 
Hydro- and Thermotherapy. Excellent opportunity ay Clinical and 
* nn ag for Pennsylvania State Board Examin. 
tion. Circular on requ 
Pidiedeishis. Oriente Hospital and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases 
h & Summer Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








New York City 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 152 





The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the ““Learn by Doing”’ method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of [lec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this school is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue 
37 West 17th St. New York City 


Open all Summer 


° IN ONE YEAR 
Qoaiiercial f ae 


YOU LEARN 
if you like 
‘¢ day instruction and ++ day employment in leading concerns. 

This new profession demands young men with combined te chnieal and 
commercial training. e e personal interest in every student 
Individual jastruction. Radio Broadcasting WIAO every ‘ey Other 
courses 0! 

Automotive Electricity, 3 months. 

A. C. and D. C. Armature Winding, 3 months. 

Practical Electricity, 6 months. 

Electrotechnics, 12 to 18 months. 

Electrical Engineering, Bb. S. Degree .n 3 years. 
Fall Term opens September 2nd, 1924. Write NOW for Big Free 

Illustrated book just off the press. 
te age, education and course interested in. 


SCHaDL of of ENGINEERING 5. 415 Marshall St. 


Milwauke ukee, Wisconsin 

















* e . 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex 
aminations. High School Diploma not required. Com 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
For catalog address, Box R-9, Angola, Ind. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
Specializingin training of professional Drafts- 
men—Mechanical, Architectural, etc; indi- 
vidual instruction; complete course 3 to 9 
months. For information address Locai Dept. 
stl Roy C. Claflin. President, 14th and T 
Streets, Washington, D. adtans 





TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACOORHTING taught thor. 
guably Big salaries; street cpporeunities. Oldest, largest school, 
Endorsed by Tel legraph, Rai io, and pn Bs officials. 
Expenses low - Bes a to earn large port Catalog free. 
iDG*’" INST! Loam Street, Vaiparaiso, ind. 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


Offers 4-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological En- 
, and General Science. Strong faculty. Students receive 
‘ividual attention. gg a ry equipment. 
thful. etal and coal mining se 
rte summer attendance roam 
Dormitories, Small non-resident tuition. Other expenses 
inal. Write for catalog. -2, S$ 











Learn Watchwork, _Jewelerywork 
and Engraving 4 [ir 240 commanding 2 good 
waysin demand. Address sar UNOL GION CAL, Dept. 12; 
Bradiey Institute. Peon, "Er... for our latest catalog. 
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OYAL Cords are made of 
latex treated cords. 

Latex is liquid raw rubber in 
its natural state. 

The use of latex in its natural 
state in tire building is new. 

It is exclusively a U.S. Rubber 
Discovery and is patented. 





’ US.Royal Cords © 


facture of flexible side wall, low 
air-pressure Balloon and Balloon- 
Type Tires. 

To get the benefit of this 
major contribution to better tire 
service insist on U. S. Royal 
Cords. 

U. S. Tires are the only tires 


Latex adds great strength , y ‘ in the world made of cords so- 
and flexibility and is partic (US) lutioned in raw rubber latex. 
é ae 

= United States Rubber Company 


ularly valuable in the manu- 


Trade Mark 



























































a at out-of- door 
ey craving lor sweets 


Summer, with its outdoor life, is the ideal 





time for storing up surplus health and energy. 
And in this good work Whitman’s Chocolates 
play a pleasant part. 

The craving for chocolates after active sports 
is best satisfied with Whitman’s, the universal 
chocolates, supplied at nearly all points where 


oe 






SALMAGUNDI 


Ideal companion for 
out-of-doors. The handsome 
box of decorated art metal 
gives extra protection to this 


people gather in summer-time. 
Wherever you buy Whitman’s you may rest 
assured first of their purity and goodness, and 


new and wonderfully popular a > > i i : 
aaaaaainnaie at” Wier second that they are shipped direct from the 
Chocolates. makers. They are never sold to jobbers or 


distributors. Be safe, say— 





Chocolates 
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VIRGINIA DAW 
in ** Wildflower” 
Phomgnah by De Mirjian Studios, New York 
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VALERIE LAVELLA 





Film Star 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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MARION GUNN 
in “Paradise Alley’ 


Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz, 
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MAY BECK 


Film Star 
Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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BETTY JEWEL 
Film Star 
Spurr, Los Angeles 
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The Enchanters 


By ANGELO PATRI 


Decoration by Franklin Booth 


HE first of the beneficent tribe to enter and brighten my life was a 

man with a very black mustache and the ability to pick rabbits out of 
my pocket, coins out of my ears, goldfish from my hair. When he went 
away taking the rabbits and the coins and the fish with him, I never 
grudged them tohim. Gladly would I part with all the riches he mined 
rom my hitherto unproductive person if he would but stay to charm my 
darker hours. When I hinted as much to him, he smiled and said very 
kindly: “Never mind, sonny. One of my brothers or sisters will be 
around this way tomorrow and make a magic for you, and you'll see rain- 
bows with pots of gold at each end. See if you don’t.” 

And of course it was true, as it always has been true. The magicians 
come along and change dull hours into gay ones, and flit away leaving us 
happy and smiling if a bit wistful: When the weight of the days presses 
too heavily upon us, and we begin to feel as though one of the witches had 
clapped her extinguisher over our spirits and choked out the last flickering 
flame, we summon, if we are wise, our favorite enchanter and wait for the 
magic. 

During the World War a youngish middle-aged man tried to persuade 
the examining surgeon that he was quite as fit for service as any lad, but 
the old gentleman smiled benignly over his specs and said: “Well, you'd 
better keep right on cheering up the home folk. Eat cornbread and cut 
down on sugar and buy Liberty Bonds, and we'll feel you're doing your 
share.” 

That was a gloomy moment. Here were the Allies steadily retreating 
toward the sea, and he wasn't even given a chance to save them. The 
crowds pressing into a theater checked him, and he read the sign: “Shoul- 

er Arms. Charlie Chaplin.” “Must be for me,” said he, and followed 
the gray-haired,tired-eyed, middle-aged ones who had stepped aside to get 
a lift of enchantment that would help them carry on for another day. To- 
gether they laughed for a couple of hours while a magic army on two 
twinkling feet raced the enemy to exhaustion. Wonderful Charlie, who 
could wipe away the tears of grief-stricken people and make them forget 
for a time the weight on their hearts. 

Some folk raise cool eyebrows at Charlie, and the man with the rab- 
bits, and the circus, and the funny person who makes faces and sings ex- 
cruciatingly and tumbles admirably. “They're not artists, you know.” 
No? Well, what of it? They're the magicians at whose touch we shed 
the tattered garments of the jaded spirit, step into the pumpkin gold coach 
and ride gayly off to the ball. 

Whether Aladdin rubs an ancient lamp, or the godmother rises from 
the ashes, or the king bends from the throne to make the magic, is all one. 
The soul knoweth its own enchanter, and none shall say itnay. To the 
whole hilarious, hearty tribe, from goblin to king—greeting! 
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PARFUM “PARIS, 


ot DE". 


hallenging, entrancing, beguiling 
YE Parfum Paris”is the fragrant 


essence of the city for which it is named, 
translating its infinite charm, its limitless 
diversity. © With exquisite accent, it 
expresses the temperament of | laughing 
gayety, of sweet provoking audacity and 
bewildering contrasts. 


THE COTY PERFUME ODEUR. “PARIS” IS 
ALSO OBTAINABLE IN THE EAU DE— 
TOILETTE , THE FACE POWDER ,COMPACTE, 
TALC POWDER,SACHET AND BRILLANTINE 
TO CREATE THE TRULY ARTISTIC ENSEMBLE, 
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Think of yourself from first to last: 

Guard yourself from the wintry blast ; 

Feed your stomach and quench your thirst; 
Feather your nest and feather it first ; 

Fly to your pleasures and dance them through— 
There is nobody else in this world but you. 


Think of yourself—and right or wrong, 
Give no thought to the passing throng. 
What if your conduct should bring to shame 
Those who honor and share your name? 
What if they're hurt by the things you do? 
Why should their suffering trouble you? 


Be 8¢ CRATE LOB 


EDGAR A. 


GUEST 


Live for yourself, but don’t complain 

When you have come to the world’s disdain. 
Don’t return when the night comes on 

And wonder where all of your friends have gone. 
Carry no burden except your own, 

But always be ready to weep alone. 


But if you wish for the happy years 

And the love of a friend who sees your tears, 
And the world’s respect and an honored name, 
And all the joys which the gentle claim, 

You must think of others in all you do— 

You must think of them first, and last of you. 


Y w. Tt. 











Still the thrill of courtship 


Is your skin fresh, lovely, attractive? 
Women who do not protect their com- 


become sallow, oily? 


Or have you allowed it to 


plexions age unnecessarily. Here is the simple secret all may know. 


“G' IE supreme test of a wife's charm, a 
9 jamous novelist recently was quoted, 


come ter two years Of Marriage 
Sparkling life and warm cheeks, wives 
who are ever brides—how few women 
/ realize the part these play in modern life 
loday is a day of youth prolonged, with 
freshn¢ and charm at every side—no 


woman can afford to neglect herself 


‘ You may not be beautiful, but you can 
’ be charming, and that surpasses all beauty 
Start with correct skin care—not costly 
beauty treatments, but common-sense 
daily car lhe means are simple, as thou- 


ne inds will tell you, just the balmy lather 
A almolive —the perfect blend of palm 
' ind olive oils, scientifically saponified. 

; 

r Today begin this simplest of all beauty 
F methods. See what one week will bring 








»wwder and rouge if you wish. But 
e them on over night. [hey clog 
often enlarge them. Blackheads 
surements oiten follow lL hey 


washed away 


softly into 


Then repeat 


your skin is 


Palmolive [hen massage it 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly 
both washing and rinsing. If 
inclined to dryness, app!y a touch of good 
cold cream—that is all. Do this regularly 
and particularly in the evening. 


The world’s most simple 
beauty treatment 
Thus in a simple manner, millions since 
the days of Cleopatra have found beauty 
charm and Youth Prolonged 


No medicaments are necessary. Just 
remove the day's accumulations of dirt 
and oil and perspiration, cleanse the pores 
and Nature will be kind to you. Your skin 
will be of fine texture. Your color will be 


good. Wrinkles will not be your problem 
as the years advance 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
Lo not think any green 


ment given above 
soap, or represented as of palm and olive 
oils, isthe same as Palmolive. The Palmolive 


gently with soothing — habit will keep that schoolgirl complexion 
( . Del ¢ 1 7 \ve , Chicago, III 
Note carefully the name an 
wrapper. Palmolive Soat 
is never sold unwrapped 
<4 
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A COMMON-SENSE EDITORIAL 





X hi By aS BARTON 





























































































RAILROAD recently elected a new 

president. I read attentively the 
newspaper stories of his career, and nowhere 
did I discover any intimation that he is a 
genius, or endowed with brilliancy beyond 
the measure of his fellows. Rather, the 
reports laid emphasis on the fact that he 
began work in the lowest ranks, and for 
thirty-five years had plugged steadily ahead. 


It reminded me of the conversation which 
took place between a friend of mine and the 
conductor of that railroad’s crack train. 


“We do not seem to be going very much 
faster than an ordinary train,” said my friend 
as he puffed his cigar in the comfortable 
club-car. “I suppose that is a tribute to the 
smoothness of the road-bed.” 


“Not entirely,” replied the conductor. 
“The truth is, we don’t go very much faster 
than an ordinary train.” 


“No?” exclaimed my friend in surprise. 


“Not very much faster,” the conductor 
repeated; “but we keep on going all the time.” 


Every single year in New York I am 
more impressed with the certain triumph of 
steady-going mediocrity. The meek—which 
is to say, the pluggers—do verily inherit 
the earth. 

“Do you know who it is that loses money 
in Wall Street?” a veteran broker asked once. 
“It is the temperamental men who are easily 
enthused and easily depressed. They get 
discouraged when things don’t go right, and 
sell out at the bottom. The stolid man takes 
another hitch in his belt, hangs on and rides 
up again.” 

Said the president of one of the biggest 
corporations in the world: “There are only 
two brilliant minds in this whole organiza- 
tion.” The brilliant minds occupy places of 


Keeping Going 


importance and profit, but not the top places. 
The top places are held by men who have 
arrived there through steady application and 
staying power. 


I remember the first high-salaried man on 
whom my youthful eyes ever rested. I was 
a high-school kid, and an older friend pointed 
him out to dazzle me. “There,” he whispered 
in awed tones, “is a tenthousand-dollar man. 


That was many years ago. The other 
day I met that glittering phenomenon. He 
is middle-aged and not at all dazzling; hun- 
dreds of pluggers who were hardly making 
ends meet when he was in his glory, are far 
ahead of him today. 

I do not covet for my sons any brilliance, 
any magnetism, any striking personal attri- 
butes that will open all doors to them at a 
touch. I covet for them hard jaws and firm 
muscles, the capacity to stay with their work 
an hour longer than the other fellow, and to 
hold on when more brilliant men have 
decided that the thing is too slow, and have 
quit. 

I propose that they add a thirteenth 
exercise to their daily dozen—this to consist 
in reading this brief autobiographical note: 


“Five times received I forty stripes save 
one; thrice was I beaten with rods; once was 
I stoned; thrice I suffered shipwreck; a night 
and a day have I been in the deep. In 
journeyings often, in perils of water, in perils 


of robbers ..... in weariness and painfulness 
pana in hunger and thirst..... in cold and 
nakedness ..... 


Some life, wasn’t it? Yet the hand which 
penned those words also wrote: “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” 


He kept the faith and kept going; and his 
soul still marches on. 
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IVOR t PROCTER & GAMBLE 
ORY SOAP con 














“But you don’t know me, sir.” 
“Ah, but I do, Lady. Thy fair 
face betrays thy maskéd eyes. 
Thou’rt none other than the 
charming Sally of my dreams!” 


) 





The simplest, safest aid 
to natural beauty 


OST women know that daily cleansing with pure 

soap and water is indispensable if one is to achieve 

and maintain a clear, healthy skin. Indeed, this, together 

with good health, constitutes the only sure foundation 
for a really beautiful complexion. 





But many women do not yet realize that soap’s only 
function for the skin is to cleanse. Magical promises of 
cures or transformations cannot be carried out by any 
soap, whatever its ingredients or price. 





For instance, if artificial coloring matter, medicaments 
or heavy perfumes could add anything to the beneficial 
qualities of pure soap, we would have put them into Ivory 
Soap long ago, for our aim has always been to make, in 
Ivory, the finest possible soap for the skin. 


But no! Ivory is, and always will be, simply pure soap 
—white, mild, gentle, delicately fragrant, safe! 


The gentle stimulation of a face-bath with Ivory and 
warm water, followed by rinsing and a dash of cool or 
cold water, brings fresh color—the natural glow of clean- 
liness. If your skin is dry, use a little pure cold cream 
afterwards. 


\ —_— 
P ae 


offer you genuine Ivory Soap in a dainty size especially 
for your washstand. Guest Ivory’s modest price, five 
cents, is not a measure of its value, for if we were to charge 
you a dollar, we could give you no finer, purer soap. 


ts In Guest Ivory, designed for slim feminine fingers, we 


, 
; 


PURE IT FLOATS © 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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Here begins the greatest novel Mr. Hughes 


has ever written 


and his eleventh to be first 
and exclusively published 
in this Magazine. Timely 
as today’s paper, it is still 
a love story for all time, 
vibrating with humanity 
and revealing the depths 
and peaks of modern life. 
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Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


PROLOGUE IN HEAVEN 


FROM a sky above the sky four angels peered down on this 
earth where it spins as a mote of dust in the typhoon of in- 
numerable universes. 

They mused upon us as men might bend over a windblown 
anthill and wonder at the earnest antics of creatures whose aims 
and deeds were altogether other than their own. 

Early night darkened one side of the gleaming sphere among 
whose swarming millions two humans, far apart in distance as in 
character, caught the especial attention of the angels: a woman 
known as Niobe Fenn, who had youth, beauty and riches, yet 
paced in frantic restlessness her sumptuous room as if it were 
a jail; a man called Joel Kimlin, who was young but poor and 
uncouth, and who did not move as he lay in a lonely thicket 
above the trough of a country road, watching, with rifle poised, 
for an enemy he hardly knew. 

The four angels were of four moods: derision, disgust, pity 
and indifference; and after the manner of angels, they made 
known their thoughts to one another. 

Seeing now how the rich young woman Niobe repeated the woes 
of rich young women from the times of princesses who were dust 
when Cleopatra wept in her palace; and how the poor young man 
Joel laid such an ambush as assassins have lurked in since man “Tm rather nice 
was, the angels exchanged their sentiments. ' F; one — tee 

The first was a derider, and he mocked mankind: se aa page 

“The fools! The silly, silly fools! That girl’ there, whom her pa na I'malady 
parents gave the name of Niobe, has everything that every one there, anyway.” 

Copyright, 1924, by The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Red Book Magazine). All rights reserved. 
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ci them desires, yet outweeps her namesake and 
is as far from happiness as any shoddy creature 
waiting with tears on her painted cheeks at a 
corner. This Niobe has no children to mourn, but 
she has been given woven light to hide her flesh in, 
and gems like stars, servants to fetch and carry for 
her, and suitors offering themselves in slavery. Yet 
she sobs and will not be comforted. 

“And the lout yonder in the woods will make 
himself another Cain and damn himself to lifelong 
gloom for the moment’s pleasure of letting his soul 
explode its wrath against a neighbor. He worships 
a god he calls Revenge, as ugly and odious as any 
of the other countless gods they manufacture down 
there out of their own worst impulses, then worship 
with groveling awe—all as unlike God as only 
gods can be. I cannot decide whether the rich 
or the poor are the greater imbeciles, whether the 
men or the women are the sillier, or whether the 
wicked or the. good are the more futile. The fools! 
The total fools!” 

The second angel was wrathful, and protested: 

“Fools? No, fiends! Monsters of greed that 
cannot be appeased! Despoilers of one another, 
destroying in the name of love, and committing 
infamies in the name of piety; upholding their 
deities with forgeries and lies, tyrannies, butch- 
eries, torments and abuse; inventing devils for their 
own terror and devising hells for the future abode 
of their enemies; calling their hatreds ‘ideals’ and 
using them as clubs to beat their fellows with; 
hugging delusions, sanctifying cruelties and throt- 
tling reason and discovery with a mania they call 
faith, Am I not right, brother?” 

He besought the approval of the angel at his 
side, but that one answered with contempt: 

“They are too stupid to be either amusing or 
abominable. What does it matter whether Niobe 
weeps or laughs? She has little enough reason 
for either curious spasm of her muscles. What 
difference does it make whether the coward there kills or spares 
the coward he lies in wait for? I see them only as automatons 
pretending that they move themselves, all of them blind to the 
strings that jerk them in unending repetition of the same patterns, 
the same motions. Aside from a few toys they have made for 
themselves, and a few follies laid aside, what are they doing, say- 
ing, feeling, now in America that they did not do and say and think 
yesterday in—Assyria, was it? Or the day before, in the caves 
of the browless men? They are as tiresome as the waves of their 
oceans; only so many waves, a little frothier in their storms, a 
little flatter in the calms; but always only waves in water. They 
tire me.” 

The last of the four was of a gentler mind: 

“To me they are not fools, nor fiends, nor puppets, but poor 
sick victims of the plague called life. When youth weeps, how 
sad it is! When neither beauty nor wealth affords shelter from 
sorrow, how wretched their world is! I am sorry for the man 
who is hurrying home in ignorance of the bullets that threaten 
to end his days in horror. But the man who kills must suffer too, 
or he would not kill. The blow that slays a brother man is a 
convulsion of intolerable pain. 

“As for me, I suffer all their woes for them and with them. 
Whether they are fools or fiends or jumping-jacks, they are in 
agony. I pity all the inhabitants of all the stars. And I pity the 
God that made them all.” 

“Hush!” cried two of the others. “Pity if you must the worms 
that writhe in the slime of earth, but above all, avoid the sacrilege 
of sacrileges and never insult with your pity the All-powerful!” 

But the third, the indifferent angel, murmured: 

“Peace and quiet in the name of Paradise!” 

Rebuked, the other angels returned to the human spectacle, and 
though the pitiful angel mourned in silefice, the derisive angel 
laughed again, and the scornful angel vented his wrath. 

Now, it chanced that God passed by along the parapet as a 
general might make the rounds of his camp or a supreme magnate 
inspect an infinite factory roaring with wheels and belts, with mills 
and furnaces, caldrons and flaming chimneys. Noting the humor 
of the angels, He paused to glance at the objects of their censure 
on the earth and was moved to a gentle reproof: 

“It might be, my children, that if you were in their places you 
would do no better.” 
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Two of the angels, like infants spoiled with indulgence, an- 


swered: “Sire, you would not put us on the plane of mere women 
and men?” 

“Put yourselves on their plane and see.” 

“Should we not do less ridiculous things?” 

“Should we not do less abominable things? 

God answered with riddle for riddle: 

“Would you not do the same things?” 

He was about to pass on, when the derisive angel bespoke Him 

“Tt would amuse me to know.” 

And the scornful angel echoed with a pleading tone: 

“T should like to prove myself in such a test.” 

And it pleased God to say to the two angels: 

“Descend then to the earth and inhabit, each of you, the body 
of one of my creatures, and learn what it is to go to and fro in 
the earth and walk up and down in it.” 

The angels, seeking perhaps some new thing to vary the un- 
changing bliss of heaven, rejoiced at this ptrmission, and accepted 
the Divine challenge eagerly. 

“Only,” God said, “I make you these conditions: On entering 
the bodies you select, you shall leave behind all the powers 
you have as my angels; you shall forget for the period of your 
earthly sojourn all that you have learned of life from here. You 
shall be subject to every bond that shackles the human soul in its 
cell of flesh. I will not help you, though you call upon me from 
the depths of fear, bewilderment, remorse.” 

The angels pondered a moment, then gave assent. 
said: 

“Choose!” 

The scornful angel delayed to say: 

“T would not choose an easy life to lead.” 

“You will find it hard to find an easy life to lead,” God 
warned. 

But the angels would not be deterred from the adventure. They 
searched the earth, perplexed by the sudden richness of the field, 
and could not make a choice. The angel of indifference taunted 
them: 

“That wailing woman Niobe and that vile murderer Joel Kim- 
lin, whom both of you despise—why not make them the vehicles 
of your exploit?” 

The angel of scorn answered: 


And so God 








“But what is there to 
want? Where does any- 
thing lead? What does 
anything get you?” 


“I would not choose a life of such facility 
as that of a woman who has everything good 
that earth can offer. I will be the ignorant, the 
villainous man.” 

The derisive angel cast about for some other 
vessel of flesh, but the angel of pity sighed: 

“What could be more difficult than the fate of one who has 
youth, beauty, wealth, love and lovers—so many advantages, with 
nothing to gain and all to lose?” 

The derisive angel agreed to this, and said: 

“Then I will be that woman Niobe. She weeps now, but I 
have seen her laugh at her own tears.” 

And God was pleased with the courage of His angels and their 
choice, and He said: 

“One further boon I grant you. 


It is not permitted to hu- 
manity to choose its place or time of birth, but it is always pos- 
sible to forestall the allotted death, and you can end your venture 
whenever it wearies you or baffles you. 

‘Mankind has but a limited choice of deeds, but it can repent 


what it has done. You will not wrestle long with the clay before 
you learn how stubborn a material it is to mold. You will 
speedily experience remorse, and despair will often be your mood. 
“Sometime when you are overwhelmed in the deep waters of 
bewilderment, I will send you a messenger to offer you escape.” 


The angel of derision smiled and said: 

“Our Father puts as little trust in our bravery as in our per- 
severance.” 

The angel of pity felt that God suffered as He answered: 

“The look of a house or of a heart is not the same from 
within as from without. I would be a merciful landlord.” 

“How shall we know that messenger?” the angel of scorn in- 
quired. “As a spirit? a form? a fire? a cloud?” 

“As a voice,” said God, “a voice still, small, confusing and 
confused. Whenever.you are overborne with perplexity and dis- 
may, listen, and ponder.” 

The angels were astonished to find that God regarded their 
voyage more solemnly, more anxiously, than they had done, and 
they were minded to withdraw from it, but God was saying: 

“Go, then, and return when you will or when at last your 
bodies die under the ruthless charge of your souls. That man 
Joel and that woman Niobe shall sleep, and their spirits shall go 
back whence they came, so that you may enter your new tene- 
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To sanctify the deed and 
the weapon, she fetched 
Joel's rifle and laid it in his 


hands with her blessing. 


ments alone. And so, for the 
little while of a lifetime— 
which will seem longer to you 
there than here—{farewell!”’ 

And now the angels under- 
stood for the first time the 
bliss of Paradise, because it 
was now already lost to them. 
The earth became suddenly a 
whirlpool of dreadful menaces, 
and they hung back a moment, 
as d ; do when they look 
down into a seething sea. 

They besought their com- 
panion angels to accompany 
them, but the angel of indif- 
ference refused, saying: 

“IT am not discontent.” 

And the angel of pity re- 
fused, saying: 

“I suffer enough, watching 
from here the miseries you 
must embrace, the perils that 
will embrace you.” 

Then the two voyagers com- 
mended themselves to their 
destinies, and slipped into the 
unfathomable blue. 

Down, down, down they 
went, like torches of dwin- 
dling flame dropped into a bot- 
tomless abyss of light. 

At last they struck the 
ocean of air that envelopes the 
earth, flashed through it like 
shooting stars, and then more 
slowly drifted to the ground. 
There, after a moment of be- 
wilderment, they remembered 
their purposes, and unseen, un- 
heeded, made their way to 
their separate goals. 


Chapter One 


HIS Niobe, whom the 
angels had watched and 
whom the angel of derision 
chose for his abode, was the 
despair of her friends and the 
greater dismay of herself. Her 
soul tossed upon live coals of 
unrest; yet she laughed from 
the flames like one who, pos- 
sessed of devils, giggles in 
martyrdom. 

She kept asking herself and 
the world, “Why?” and “Why 
not?” and “What’s the use?” 

Sometimes, when her parents or her lovers praised her beauty, 
she would cry out as if insulted: 

“I’m not beautiful! I’m hideous! I’m deformed!” 

At other times she would boast of some feature, turning her 
head in profile to say: 

“I have just one good point; my nose is perfect.” Or she would 
draw herself out to an unexpected length as if she were a jointed 
telescope, and she would strike the position of a Grecian statue, 
purring: 

“I’m rather nice in one way: from my breast to my hips I am 
good and long, don’t you think? And then from my knee to 
my ankle is slim and long. I’m a lady there, anyway.” 

Then she would collapse again like a telescope suddenly shut 
up, and fall on a chair or a couch in a heap of abject awkward 
humility, sneering: 
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“What rot! My sister is much more of a lady than I am— 
and she has the same parents, and her waist is thick, and her 
legs are stumpy, and her ankles are peasant. That’s life! Nothing 
really means anything, does it? You don’t get anywhere, do you? 
I wish to heaven I could find something solid to set my feet on 
—if it were only just one little tiny spot—or one character I 
could trust. But of course I'd be sick of it in a minute, so what 
would be the good? I get so weary of my friends I could scream. 
The better the friend, the more I loathe her—or him; and the 
sooner I tire. I’m an awful mess—aren’t I?” 

She talked and thought as she wrote her letters—in spasms of 
exclamation, with only dashes for punctuation, strange gaps of 
logic and words writ large and underscored fantastically. 

She treated her lovers, who were frequent but not long-lasting, 
as she treated her family. 








She would take the most virulent offense from a compliment 
of gracious intent or warm emotion. She would strike aside a 
caressing hand, draw her head back like a snake’s and greet with 
a basilisk stare a kiss she had seemed to invite. 

From a protest of hurt indignation, from a denunciation or a 
bitter insult, she would, with equal whimsy, extract some delight- 
ful tribute, and seizing in a clenched embrace the enemy of an 
instant ago, smother him or her in endearments—only to become 
ice again when the victim responded. 

She would order a youth from her presence, and when he turned 
to leave, fling herself upon him and call him a dear old angel for 
paying any mind to her fool talk. 

All this was interpreted as fickle unreliability by her more 
serious lovers, as picturesque variety by her gayer swains, and 
by her family as a form of insanity at best temporary. Her 


mother had understood her, adored her and been adored, though 
they fought each other at times with the screaming abuse of 
rowdy neighbors. 

Her mother had been unlike Niobe in most of her qualities, 
and yet had interpreted the girl aright, perhaps because she real- 
ized the qualities that had gone to make up her daughter’s soul 
and body. 

Mrs. Fenn had been a little plump woman who managed to be 
haughty and queenly though her frame and her wit were almost 
sparrowlike. She was extravagant, flirtatious, a houri in manner 
to a certain point, and then suddenly a virgin, a Medusa who 
froze her flaming suitor with a glance of horror. When as a girl 
she had married Niobe’s father, she had told him: 

“T don’t love you, Colonel Fenn; but I need your money and 
I like your neckties. I warn you, though, that I wont live with 
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you. Some day I'll want some children, maybe, but it will be 
a long while from now and you'll have to wait till I let you know. 
If you’re crazy enough to take me on those terms, let the parson 
do his worst.” 

Colonel Fenn’s colonelcy had come from being appointed on 
the Governor’s staff for a campaign of banquets. He accepted 
her conditions with amused incredulity. 

And so he married her and settled a fortune on her and they 
sailed away to the Bermudas. To his stupefaction he found that 
she had meant what she said, that she always meant just what 
she said. So he waited—waited years. 


OF that strange union Niobe Fenn was born. Her mother hated 
her before she came, but loved her at the first thin wail she 
uttered. 

Niobe’s cradle was a nest of long silences broken with gur- 
glings of laughter followed by squalling mutinies. She kicked and 
flung, spewed and yowled. She admired her toes with a tireless 
interest that might have justified the prophecy of a dancing 
career—if any prophet could have been rash enough to threaten 
a Fenn with a future on the stage. 

Niobe grew fast and furious. She fought with a strange frenzy 
of life that compelled a certain homage. A rule was a thing to 
break. A wise counsel was a thing to be treated with contempt. 
A solemn rebuke was the funniest joke in the world. Scandal and 
gossip were tributes from contemptible fools. 

Her father regarded her as a wild intruder, a punishment and 
a living rebuke. 

But her mother knew her for what she was. She judged, from 
the little careless bywords and the exquisite thoughts that escaped 
as through crevices of defiance, that Niobe was the tenderest and 
sweetest of souls. If she fluttered and chattered and beat her 
wings, it was only as a bird makes desperate war with the hand 
that clenches it. It fights because it is afraid. Life held Niobe 
like a fist of cruel fingers. She got now a foot free, now a wing, 
but never her whole self all at once. Her heart beat itself almost 
to death, and the songs she might have poured forth choked in 
her throat..... 

Today Niobe had gone for a long motor foray with Bret Rat- 
toon, one of her most reckless cronies, a youth born like her to 
wealth and to the contempts it’ inspires for restraint or cor- 
rection. 

Rattoon was humble and simple and gracious to his equals and to 
his servants and the very poor, but the multitudes between found 
him a snob, as he found them muckers. He was a knight of 
what has always been called the old school, reckless, insolent, full 
of laughter and melancholy, of idleness and of tireless endurance. 
He liked Niobe because he never knew where he would find her. 
She was as tricky as a hostile scout, and her opinions were always 
news. This afternoon she had driven his car so foolhardily that 
he was nearer death perhaps than he had ever been in Flanders. 
Now she was in the mood of Mary fondling her snowy lamb. 

She had checked the car in the presence of a landscape like a 
vast arrangement, something designed and built by a great 
gardener, with a horizon of intention, with hills modeled for a 
set purpose, plains sweeping away in orderly contours, trees placed 
at their best, and a sky full of clouds that showed the joy of 
the brush-stroke. 

Niobe gazed for a long while. Before Bret had thought of 
speaking, she had commanded: “Shut up!” 

After a time he slid one of his hands over one of hers where 
it clasped the wheel. She brushed it away as if a fly had settled 
there. By and by she murmured: 

“Nice!” 

He pretended to be in doubt: “Meaning me—or Nature?” 
When she did not answer, he grumbled: ‘“Nature’s a nice li’l 
old lady. Don’t know how we’d get along without her.” 

Behind a hill the sun went down like the great brass disk at 
the end of a pendulum in a hall-clock. Dusk came on all at 


once. There was a sudden star in the western crimson. ... . 
There was no crimson..... There were many stars in the 
bright blue. It was night. 


A wind came prowling with the sniffing stealth and haste of a 
pack of wolves. Niobe turned up her collar, and Bret shivered 
but did not dare suggest that they move on. 

Motorists of respectable soul whose headlights swept them as 
with whitewash brushes, turned their eyes aside as from a pair of 
lovers and felt resentment, disgust, envy or good-will according 
to their own characters. The earnest-minded felt grim. 

This was the new crime of the new era. On all the roads dark 
automobiles were to be found driven aside into the most con- 
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venient seclusions. Passers-by going at a rate of forty miles an 
hour assumed that young people were parked there for petting 
purposes. And they felt the world an ugly and a vicious place 
filled with a conscienceless youth. They forgot that young lovers 
have always sought escape from older eyes. In the caves they 
doubtless found deeper grots, in the forests higher boughs. 

The automobile inevitably furnished a means of escape from 
family inspection and neighborly curiosity, and was inevitably 
denounced for a new peril, as if spooning and coquetry had never 
before been heard of. When they are no longer practiced, the 
end of the world is near. 

It struck Bret Rattoon as a rather foolish joke that he should 
be credited or discredited by all the fleeting wayfarers as a 
wicked flirt when his companion would not even let him hold 
her hand. Mankind has always hated the name without the game. 

But when the roadside grew so cold and the landscape so 
bleakly vague that he could forbear no longer, Bret drew close 
and slid his arm back of Niobe and slowly pressed her toward 
him. He was so encouraged by her nonresistance that he set his 
lips against her icy cheek. Still she did not protest, but when 
he said to her with all his gentleness: 

“You darling thing, I love you!” 
she dazed him by sighing: 

“Bret, I want to die.” 

She spoke as if she meant it. He pleaded: 

“You? Die? With all your youth and beauty and everything 
on earth that anybody could want?” 

“But what is there on earth that anybody could want?” 

“Well, I’m not a real-estate agent, but -there are several things 
I could recommend.” 

“For instance? After all, what’s the good of anything?” 

“Oh, I say now! That’s drawing it pretty strong. If you were 
a toothless old hag in the snow, you might talk, but look at what 
you've got. You can have whatever you want.” 

“But what is there to want? Anything worth while, I mean. 
Where does anything lead? What does anything get you?” 

“This road will get you home, if you'll start the car.” 

“But when I’m home, where am I? And what’s home? A 
house, a hotel, bed and bath and meals and a few clothes to take 
off and put on! A place to come to and rest up so that you can 
go some place else and come back and go out again. And where 
are we all going? Where are those stars going?” 

“Thanks for the compliment of asking, but I really don't 


know. All I do know is that I’m going to freeze to death if you 
don’t cut out this drool and move on. Give me the wheel.” 
“All right.” 


He got out, ran round the front of the car and took her place 
as she shifted to his former seat. There was a snarl and puffing, 
and then the pterodactyl took wing, scudding through mile on 
mile of starlit land. Other cars came up blindingly and roared 
past. It was something like darting through a constellation of 
double stars. 


OT a word came from Niobe, and Bret conned the road ahead, 
an absorbing manuscript, as his headlights brought page after 

page out of the dark and let it fall away under the wheels. 

After a time Bret could hear Niobe laughing, a tinkling imbecile 
little laugh more ominous than amusing. 

“Can’t we share the good news?” 

He was sorry he asked; for Niobe answered as if from far off: 

“T was imagining that I killed myself and went up to heaven. 
And the first person I met was Mamma. And she said: ‘Baby, 


_ how did you ever come to do such a bit of rotten sportsmanship? 


What a darling little fool you always are! Quite reliable!’ And 
I said: ‘Mamma child, how on earth did you ever get to heaven, 
after all that riotous living of yours?’ And she said: ‘God knew 
what hard sledding I had had with the ill-fitting soul He gave 
me, so He said He really couldn’t blame me for what bad work 
I did, and He was pleasantly surprised that a few rather decent 
things got past me.’ That’s what Mamma said, and then I said, 
remembering that I had killed myself, ‘I suppose I’m barred out,’ 
and Mamma said: ‘It doesn’t sound like God to shut the gate of 
heaven in the face of any poor soul who found earth too crvel 
to endure. Ill ask Him.’ And before she could get back, I 
woke up and found myself here with you.” 

Bret reached one hand from his wheel and groped for hers, and 
she took his hand in her two hands and lifted it to her cheek. 
He felt a tear or two splash on it from her eyes, and he squeezed 
her fingers hard. 

She spoke solemnly now: 


“I want to see Mamma! She was the only one that ever had 
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Niobe spoke to herself: “I'll never let aman know me too well 


any sense—especially when she drank too much. And she suffered 
so! I’ve seen her turn almost blue and gnash her teeth in pain, 
and go right on smiling and talking tea-talk to any old visitor. 
What a good sport she was! And what’s so good as a good 
sport?” 

“Only another one like you, Ni!” said Bret. 

It cut him to the heart to hear her uncanny laughter and her 
fantasies. He revered and feared Niobe as a fisherman might 
watch upward at a Lorelei combing her hair and crooning a song 
of laughter on a cliff while he let the waves coax him toward the 
fatal rocks. 

Niobe leaned against his shoulder and clawed at him, laughing: 

“Oh, what a jackass life we lead, eating thistles and hee-hawing 
and kicking our heels up!” 

And Bret gathered her tight and sighed: 

“Wonderful! You angel!” 

He little dreamed how soon an angel was to possess her. 

In due time—or much less—they reached Niobe’s home. The 
car came round the circling road to the portico with a slash. 
Niobe leaped out and flung a careless good-night without looking 











L ihe wt I want Bret, but I'm afraid to lose him if I marry him.” 


round, and ran to the door, pressed the electric button again and 
again, and when admitted, darted up the stairs. 

And now she was alone in her room. Such a room! For no 
reason that she could discover, a wave of sorrow enveloped her. 
She smothered in a gulf of pure woe. She fought against it, as 
she fought every mood that flowed about her and filled her like 
a choking gas. She flung off her dress as if it were a beggar’s 
shift; she kicked off her slippers—one of them landed on her 
dressing-table and caused a scurry among a heap of Orient pearls, 
her mother’s. 

The color-theme of the room was amethyst; all the tints were 
amethystine. ‘The silk hangings at the window repeated the silken 
coverlet on the bed, and the bed burned under an autumnal drift of 
cushions. The very wood of the chairs had been stained amethyst. 
The dressing-table was enormous, and seemed to support as many 
bottles, flasks, vials and jars as a china shop—crystals leading the 
light through mazy rooms and flashing it back, porcelain holding 
it in soft glimmering, liquid essences dyeing it in somber glows. 

But the dreamy luxury of the room was lost upon Niobe’s 
frantic mood; besides, it was familiar (Continued on page 147) 
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The Vaniel 


By 


F. Britten Austin 


“What Id rather write for you than 
anything else,” said Britten Austin 
to the editor of this magazine one 
day a year ago, “is a series of detec- 
tive stories, of what I believe to be a 
new sort.” Mr. Austin was urged 
to gratify his desire; and the result 
is a series of stories of which this is 
the first. You're going to like the 
amazing Quentin Quayne more and 
more as you become better acquainted 
with him in the stories to follow. 


‘THE uncomfortable sinking at the pit of my stomach was not 
entirely caused by the sudden upward shoot of the elevator 
to the eighth floor of the new pseudo-Greek building I had entered 
from Piccadilly Circus. It persisted when, after a step or two 
along that topmost corridor, I hesitated for a moment outside a 
mahogany door neatly lettered “The Q. Q. Agency.” In fact, I 
felt almost sick. For me, it was the last throw of the dice. 
I did not need anyone to tell me that an ex-officer without a 
definite profession was a drug on the labor market. I knew it 
by bitter experience. And the only specter of a profession to 
which I could lay any claim was the fact that, after stopping 
a machine-gun bullet in Bourlon Wood, I had been transferred 
to the Intelligence branch and employed, thanks to some fluency 
in foreign languages, on counter-espionage work. It was remem- 
bering this, and in desperation rather than with the faintest hope, 
that, with my last postage stamp, I had written to the Q. Q. 
Agency and asked if there was a chance of employment. 

The chance was infinitesimal. I had never come into personal 
contact with the Q. Q. Agency, but I had heard enough whispers 
about it in my war-time Intelligence work to know that, modestly 
though it refrained from advertising itself to the general public, 
it was perhaps the most efficient private intelligence bureau in 
the world. I knew that official superiors, high above me on the 
topmost summits of the administrative Olympus, did not disdain 
to work in close connection with it. It was, if those whispers 
spoke truly, a bureau of highly trained specialists presided over 
by a genius—the legendary Quentin Quayne himself. There was 
small possibility that such an organization would recruit itself 
from casual applicants; it would pick and choose its own men. 
And even when, incredulous of my own eyes, I had read the 
letter making an appointment for ten-thirty that morning, I had 
jeered with bitter pessimism at myself. Two minutes’ conversa- 
tion with me would amply convince Mr. Quentin Quayne that I 
was utterly destitute of any real qualifications for the job. I 
was so miserably conscious of this certainty that I hesitated with 
my hand on that doorknob. 

But I turned it. 

A few minutes later, having convinced the rather skeptical 
personnel of an outer office of the authenticity of my business, 
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I stood on the thick, soft carpet of a large room through the 
farther windows of which I had a vaguely perceived view over 
the roofs of the adjoining buildings to Big Ben, misty in the 
background. The perception of the view was vague, for my 
eyes instinctively focused themselves upon the man who sat 
with his back to those windows, at a massive desk islanded some 
way out into the room. He looked up at my entrance—a ruddy, 
clean-shaven man whose rounded, well-developed jaw was amply 
balanced by the breadth of brow, hair that was definitely gray 
and rather thin, eyes whose glance was sharp, shrewd and good- 
humored, and a smile that opened over white and regular teeth. 
It was Mr. Quentin Quayne. 

“Mr. Creighton?” The voice was unexpectedly pleasant. 

My acknowledgment ‘of the fact was all but obliterated by 
the sudden sharp ring of the telephone on his desk. 

“Excuse me for a moment,” he said, as he picked up the 
receiver and listened. “Gordon? .... Yes?” He gestured me 
to an adjacent chair. 

I seated myself, and with a pumping heart profited by this 
temporary diversion of his interest to study a little more closely 
the man who held, though he knew it not, the continuation of 
my existence in his hands. The first full-face impression was one 
of intellectual power tempered by geniality; he might have been 
an urbane university professor. In profile, the silhouette backed 
that intellectual power by an almost startling force of char- 
acter. As he listened at that telephone, the weighty thrust of 
his brows over the large, broad-nostriled nose, the sharp, clean 
curve from the compression of his lips to the jutting chin, were 
dynamic. It was the Napoleonic profile of swift decision and 
implacable prosecution of purpose. It awed me, and at the same 
time knocked the last spark of hope out of me. This embodi- 
ment of ruthless efficiency would give short shrift to my vague 
talents. 
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tossed them into an 
other car waiting in 
Bartholomew Lane and 
was off into space be 
fore the panic stopped 
and the merely stunned 
had picked themselves 
> out of the casualties 
The police of two con 
tinents have been afte 
him for three months. 
We've found him fo 
them. I had a theory 
—and it has turned 
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The colloquy was short and sharp. “Good,” he said into the 
telephone. “The lounge of the Ritz—third table from the en- 
trance—and Stevenson is wearing a white rose in his buttonhole? 
Right! We'll have him in five minutes. Don’t lose sight of him 
till it’s all over.” 

He put back the receiver just long enough to break the con- 
nection, picked it up again and asked for a number. 


“Hello!” he called. “Is that Sebright? . .. . Quayne speak- 
ee We’ve got your man for you, Sebright..... Yes, 
Dumonnier himself. You wont recognize him in his disguise, but 
he is at this moment sitting with one of my men in the lounge 
of the Ritz, third table from the entrance. My man is wearing a 
white rose in his buttonhole. You'll take them both, of course— 
but be careful not to hurt my chap if there’s a scuffle. Your 
bird carries an automatic, by the way. And all the necessary 
evidence is in the office here if you'll send round for it. Right! 

What? .... Give your orders first, and I'll hold the 
line for you. Minutes are precious.” Mr. Quentin Quayne sat 
patiently waiting for a moment or two, the receiver to his ear. 
Then he spoke again. “Hello! Yes? .... You've sent off the 
flying squad? Good! What did you want to talk about? .... 
Oh! What name? .... The Duke of—what?.... Duke of 
Berrisford. All right. You’ve sent him along? All right. I'll 
see him.” 

He put down the receiver and turned to me with a smile. 

“That’s Sebright of Scotland Yard. We've caught a prize 
bird for him. You remember the fellow who drove a motorcar 
into Throgmorton Street one Stock Exchange Settling Day, 
parked it outside a broker’s office, and went for a walk round 
the corner while the bomb he left in the car exploded? He 
picked up a couple of hundred thousand pounds’ worth of securi- 
ties from the pavement,—on Settling Day the street is full of 
clerks carrying bonds to bearer in blue canvas bags, you know— 





out right.” He smiled 
at me again. 
“But the police get 
all the credit for it, I 
suppose?” I ventured, 
emboldened by the re- 
assuring geniality of 
this confidence. 
“Acting on infor- 
mation received,” he 
quoted the conven- 
tional formula at me 
with a twinkle of his shrewd eyes. I found myself decidedly liking 
Mr. Quentin Quayne. There was a magnetism about the man. 
“But we’re not greedy for publicity. Quite the contrary. We 
obey the poet’s precept, Mr. Creighton—‘Do good by stealth and 
blush to find it fame.’ In fact, we should do considerably more 
than blush. We should be very angry—and to some purpose. 
We don’t strut under the spotlight in this business.” 
He smiled at me, and I suddenly had the distinct impression 
that I was being given my first lesson in the code Mr. Quentin 
Quayne laid down for his employees—and simultaneously I 
realized with even greater distinctness, that those smiling eyes - 
were probing, as it were, through the flesh and blood of the 
countenance I turned to them, to the incorporeal soul of me 
underneath. Clear though was my conscience, the feeling was 
uncomfortable. It was a sort of psychic nakedness, highly dis- 
concerting. One waited, with an instinctive little dread, lest the 
smile should die out of those eyes. But the smile persisted, 
reassuringly. 
“And now to your affairs, Mr. Creighton.” 
“T’m afraid you will find that I have small qualifications other 
than willingness and loyalty, Mr. Quayne,” I said desperately. 
The memory of those searching eyes—they were harmlessly smil- 
ing now—abided with me; I was terrified of even appearing to 
pretend to qualities I did not possess. 
He got up from his chair, and as he went across the room, I 
was surprised to see that he was a much shorter man than he 
had appeared when sitting in his chair. The great breadth of his 
shoulders had given me the impression of a man over six feet 
in height; he was not more than five feet nine. He stopped at 
a cabinet on the opposite wall, opened a drawer, took out a dos- 
sier, came back with it to his desk, seated himself and for a 
moment or two studied the papers he had fetched. He looked 
up at me sharply. 

































“Good,” he said. 
“The lounge of 
the Ritz—and 
Stevenson wear- 
inga whiterosein 
his buttonhole?” 
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“You are the Creighton who caught Waffenheim, the female 
impersonator spy, in May, 1918?” he asked. 
I admitted that I was. 


“H’m!” The little grunt was enigmatic. ‘We were on his 
track ourselves. You beat us by a short head. Not often that 
happens. My congratulations, Mr. Creighton.” 


Although not quite sure whether there was not a touch of irony 
in this curtly uttered felicitation, a faint glow of hope went 
warm in me. He turned and contemplated me. 

“So,” he said, with a sudden amused twist of his mouth, “you 
purposed shooting yourself if I turned you down?” 

I almost jumped from my chair. The explosion of an infernal 
machine under it would scarcely have startled me more. 

“It—it was that or the workhouse,” I stammered. “But I can’t 
imagine how you knew.” My desperate resolve had been, in fact, 
a secret between me and my own soul. 


E smiled. ‘My dear lad, you told me yourself.” I stared at 

him, bewildered. “Study faces all day and every day,” he 
went on. “Learn to read the signs. Everybody, of course, con- 
stantly and automatically draws vague deductions from the faces 
that he meets; but few do it consciously, deliberately and scien- 
tifically. You will be surprised to find how much they tell you. 
It is a matter of the trained eye. You can take it as an axiom 
that no thought, no emotion, passes through the mind without 
sending at least a quiver through the muscles that would be set in 
action if that thought or emotion were given complete expression— 
and few, if any, that do not directly or correlatively affect the 
muscles of the face. Darwin will give you the groundwork of 
the subject.” He paused and regarded me with that smile I now 
felt to be cruelly ironic 

“It is still incredible to me,” I said rather feebly, “how you 
could have deduced what—what was in my mind.” 

He leaned back in his chair. 

“Quite easy,” he replied. “A simple synthesis of plain indica- 
tions, facial and otherwise. I saw at a glance when you entered 
this room that you were near the end of your resources and that 
you were desperately anxious to get this job. Your face was 
pale, but your eyes were bright with excitement, and your hands 
trembled slightly—obvious anxiety. As to your financial condi- 
tion, your appearance was neat enough, but I could distinctly 
smell benzine—if, like myself, you neither smoke nor drink 
you will find that your senses of taste and smell can be educated 
to a surprising acuteness—and as you moved your hat, the odor 
was reinforced. Young men of your public-school upbringing do 
not clean their hats with benzine before applying for a job unless 
times are pretty bad; they buy a new hat. Also you wore 
neither watch and chain nor wrist-watch, and to an ex-officer 
a wrist-watch is nearly as habitual as his collar. There were 
half a dozen other corroborative little signs which helped me to an 
almost instantaneous certainty that you were down to your last 
coin. Do you see?” 

“Yes, I see,’ I said. I don’t know that I did see. I was over- 
whelmed in a misery of humiliation, and my mouth was dry with 
the dread of the rejection which I foresaw. Mr. Quayne was 
not at all the sort of man to employ potential suicides. 

But he went on in the impersonal tone of a professor elucidat- 
ing a theorem. 

“I continued to observe you while I telephoned, although not 
looking at you directly. With practice, you will be surprised to 
find how much one can see out of the corner of one’s eyes. You, 
of course, were off your guard, only concerned with trying to 
get an idea of me, and I saw an involuntary frown suddenly cor- 
rugate your brow and an expression of pain come into your 
eyes. Your jaw set hard, and the muscle at the hinge stood out 
a littlk—it is automatic with a sudden tense determination. 
Your right hand lay on your knee, with the fingers flexed in the 
loose way that indicates a withdrawal of conscious attention 
from them. I saw the forefinger slightly detach itself from the 
others, crook itself, and contract almost imperceptibly. It was 
the ghost of the action which pulls the trigger. You were un- 
aware of it, of course. Simultaneously, probably also without 
knowing it, you sighed deeply—that intake of more oxygen with 
which a man stimulates his nervous centers in contemplation of 
a difficult deed. It is true, you might have been contemplating 
an attack on me. But when a man harbors an aggressive thought, 
you will almost invariably see a slight upward quiver of the upper 
lip, the ghost of the muscular action with which our primitive 
ancestors uncovered the canine teeth they used as an auxiliary 
weapon. Your mouth, on the contrary, was slightly depressed 
at the corners, forming that doub'e furrow from the base of 
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the nostrils which is the antithesis of the instinctive expression 
of aggressiveness and therefore denotes a renunciation of the 
will to assert one’s existence. Consequently, I deduced that the 
threatening thought in your mind was directed at yourself and 
no one else—as, in fact, you have admitted.” 

“You make me feel like a blind man, Mr. Quayne,” I said. 
“T should never have the acuteness to make such subtle deduc- 
tions, easy though they sound when you explain them.” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders as he smiled at me. 

“Practice makes perfect,” he replied. “But I did not take you 
through this little analysis to make a parade of my own acumen 
or to humiliate you by exposing your distress. I did it to prove 
conclusively to you, once for all, how much the perceptive fac- 
ulties can be sharpened by continual and instructed exercise. 
Scientific observation of humanity is the firm basis on which al! 
our work here is founded. I do not mean that for the innumer- 
able and infinitely varied problems brought to us for solution 
we employ no other methods than that of physiognomical deduc- 
tion. Far from it. We employ every method known to science, 
backed by a highly organized and unusually complete intelligence 


service. Circumstantial evidence is often the only evidence 
available. But ultimately we come back always to the human 
factor. You cannot know too much about it. Study, in every 


moment of your spare time, the works of the great modern 
psychologists—Freud, Jung, Jastrow, Prince and the rest—as 
well as those of the scientific criminologists such as Bertillon, 
Gross, Reiss and many others. You will find them all in the 
library here. Study them until the human mind, in all its com- 
plex potentialities, is as familiar to you as the physiology, norma! 
and abnormal, of the human body is familiar to the physician 
called upon to make a diagnosis. In this office we have one 
essential axiom: ‘Mind is the only ultimate reality, of which 
material circumstances are the shadow.’ Never forget it in the 
course of your work here. It is the key to all the problems 
which will come before you.” 

“In the course of your work here!” The phrase echoed in 
me like a peal of joy-bells, wild with the sudden surge of blood 
to my head. Yet I could scarcely credit its plain meaning. 

“You—you mean—you engage me, sir?” I stammered. 

He smiled, his strong face pleasantly benevolent. I have never 
known a man whose eyes could inspire at will such extremes of 
panic, terror or utter confidence in the person at whom he looked. 
I felt that I was his slave for life if he would have me. 

“Yes,” he said, “—on probation. Until further orders, you 
will occupy that desk there.” He pointed to a table desk a little 
way across the room. “I shall ask you to codperate in some 
of my personal work for a time. I train my young men myself. 
We'll see what we can make of you. You are ready to start 
at once?” 

“This very moment, if you wish, sir.” I had to keep a tight 
hand on the delirious joy which seethed in me. It was reprieve! 

“Good. There’s your desk, then. And you can put back th’'s 
jacket, under ‘W,’ in the cabinet there.” 

I did so, and then, for the first time, sat down in the seat 
that was to become so familiar to me. 


HERE was a tap at the door, and a young woman entered. 
Mr. Quayne looked up at her. 

“Ah, Veronica,” he said. “What is it?” 

“This has just come in, Chief,” she replied, in a quiet, efficient- 
sounding voice, as she handed him a typewritten letter headed— 
as I could see from my desk—‘Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagon-Lits.’ 

He scrutinized the document with a little frown of concentrated 
attention. 

“Robbery on the Simplon-Orient,” he said. “Looks like our 
old friend Markinovitch, doesn’t it? The old gang and the old 
methods. Telegraph full details to Watkins at Constantinople, 
Sergeantson at Belgrade, and Hammond at Milan.” 

“The telegrams are all ready, Chief,” she replied. “I thought 
of Markinovitch myself and have suggested him as a probable 
man.” 

“Good,” he said. “Send off the telegrams. I don’t think this 
is beyond the men on the spot. Anyway, we’ll let them try 
their hand. —Oh, Veronica,” he added, as she moved away, “let 
me introduce our new recruit—Mr. Creighton.” 

She turned and looked at me. She was tall and dark, and as 
I rose in politeness from my seat, I thought I had rarely seen a 
more beautiful woman, or one more frigid. Despite Mr. Quayne’s 
recent lesson, to me her features and her eyes were utterly in- 
scrutable in their deliberate banishment of all expression. She 
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“Good heavens, yes!” he cried. ‘There was twenty thousand pounds in bearer securities.” 


regarded me with a cold detachment that was slightly discon- 
certing, and then, after just the faintest inclination of her head 
in recognition of my existence, resumed her way out of the room. 

“That is Miss Satterthwaite,” said Mr. Quayne, when she had 


closed the door behind her. “A very remarkable young woman. 
When in doubt, go to her, if I’m not available.” 

The telephone bell upon his desk rang as he spoke. 
up the receiver. 

“Ves? .... The Duke of Berrisford? .... Show him in, 
please.” 


He took 


A minute or so later the door opened, and a clerk introduced 
a tall, thin man in morning-coat, and with white spats over his 
patent-leather shoes, who removed his silk hat in well-bred cour- 
tesy as he entered. 

“Mr. Quentin Quayne?” he said in a somewhat high-pitched 
voice, coming across the room and holding out his hand with 
a nervous eagerness. 

“Quite at your service” replied Mr. Quayne genially, shaking 
hands with his visitor. “Mr. Creighton, will you be good enough 
to pull up a chair for His Grace?” 
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I did so, and His Grace 
seated himself with the 
abrupt jerkiness of a man 
whose nerves are at strain. 
He was a man of between 
forty-five and fifty. View- 
ing him at close quarters, 
I could see that his some- 
what bulbous eyes were 
bloodshot and that the 
lower lip of a rather flac- 
cid mouth was quivering 
under his drooping mus- 
tache and little pointed 
beard. The gray-hued hag- 
gardness of his face was 
eloquent of lack of sleep. 

Mr. Quentin Quayne 
settled himself back in 
his own chair. “And now, 
sir, what can I do for 
you?” he asked with a 
smile. “I trust you do 
not mind the presence of 
my assistant?” 

The Duke of Berrisford 
ignored my existence. For 
answer, he extracted a 
folded paper from his 
breast pocket. His long, 
aristocratically white hand 
shook as he passed it 
across to Mr. Quayne. “I 
received that last night,” 
he said in a strained voice. 

Mr. Quayne opened it. 
On the sheet of paper 
was the life-size imprint 
in red ink of a human 
hand, and underneath, in 
crudely printed capitals, 
werethe words: “IN THIR- 
TY-SIX Hours—ExXIT THE 
DUKE OF BERRISFORD.” 

Q. Q.—I may as well 
begin to call him by the 
name. by which all of us 
in the Q. Q. Agency think 
of him, though we gener- 
ally address him as “the 
Chief’’—glanced up at his 
Visitor. 

“Do you attach any 
serious importance’ to 
this?” he asked. 

“I do—I do 
replied the Duke. 
earnestness in his 
was unmistakable. 

Q. Q. contemplated the | 
paper again, skeptically. 

“It looks to me like a silly schoolboy hoax,” he said. 
I ask why you attach importance to it?” 

“I—I can’t tell you,” stammered the Duke. “I—I can’t ex- 
plain—but I feel”—he emphasized the word—‘that it has a 
most sinister significance. I am afraid—terribly afraid—I could 
not sleep all last night.” 

“H’'m!” Mr. Quentin Quayne’s keen eyes rested for a moment 
on the Duke’s pallid face, and I wondered what they read in it. 
“You have no specific reason for believing this to be a genuine 
threat from any quarter—a terrorist organization, for example?” 

“No—no specific reason; only—what shall I say?—an intuition, 
an instinctive feeling which is beyond reason. Mr. Quayne, I am 
frightened to the marrow of my bones! I have a presentiment 
which amounts almost to certainty that in a few hours I shall be 
no more.” The tremulous sincerity in the man’s voice impressed 
me not a little. There was something almost pathetic in his tone 
as he added: “But I am afraid you scoff at mere presentiments, 
Mr. Quayne.” 
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Mr. Quentin Quayne’s face was impenetrable. 
“T have too much experience to scoff at anything,” 
“A presentiment may be founded on very good reasons which 


he replied. 


for one cause or another, remain outside consciousness. May | 
ask if there is any idea—no matter how apparently unreasonabk 
—which occurs spontaneously to you in association with the 
thought of this piece of paper?” He held it up. 

“Yes,” said the Duke promptly. “Russia.” 

“Russia? Yes, I suppose that is the natural association. Hav: 
you ever had any dealings with Russia or Russ ‘ 

“No.” The Duke shook his head emphatically. “Although, as 
a matter of fact, my mother was a Russian lady—she died when 
I was an infant,—I have not only never been to Russia, but as 
far as I am aware, I have never come into contact with any 
Russians in my life.” 

“And you can conceive of no reason why a Russian terrorist 
organization should threaten you?” 

“Except that I have identified myself rather prominently with 
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anti-revolutionary propaganda in this country.” 
Berrisford was, in fact, as I remembered, well-known for his 
vigorous association with the High Tory party. 


“Quite.” Q. Q. nodded acceptance of the hypothesis implied. 
‘And you received this last night—by post?” 

“Yes—by the last post. Here is the envelope.” The Duke 
took it from his pocket and passed it across the desk. 

The Chief scrutinized the envelope and postmark. It was 
—— in the same crude capitals as the words it had con- 
tained. 

“Posted in Southwest One,” he remarked. He held it up to 
the light, examined the quality of the paper. “A very cheap, 
ordinary envelope, but my laboratory may be able to bring out 
finger-prints upon it. Unfortunately, there will probably be many 
-the postman and the sorters as well as those of your servant 
and your own. Still, we'll try. We may get a clue to the sender 
that way. I suppose Sebright couldn’t identify the finger-prints 
on the inclosure? They’re plain enough.” 


“Where do you sleep?” 
queried the Chief, turn- 
ing sharply to the valet. 
‘*At the top of the 
house, sir,” was the re- 
ply. “I heard no sound 
during the night.” 


“IT am afraid Mr. Se- 
bright did not try,” said 
the Duke, with a self- 
conscious hesitation. “In 
fact, he rather laughed 
at me. He thinks, as 
you do. that it is merely 
a stupid hoax. But I 
made him promise to 
have my house watched 
tonight. And then, as 
I was still not quite sat- 
isfied, he sent me on to 
you. He said you were 
the man to know if 
there were anything in 
it. 

“Much obliged,” 
smiled the Chief. “Well, 
frankly, I think there is 
not. It looks to me like 
a poor practical joke. 
Would-be assassins do 
not usually make us a 
present of their finger- 
prints in this generous 
manner. My sober opin- 
ion is that you can 
make your mind quite 
easy. Anyway, the pro- 
tection of Sebright’s 
men should be quite suf- 
ficient if—improbably, 
as I think—anyone 
should be contemplating 
mischief to you. But you 
might leave me this,’”— 
he held up the piece of 
paper with the imprint 
of the hand,—“and we'll 
make an effort to iden- 
tify the gentleman who 
has virtually signed his 
name on it. I’m afraid 
I can’t do more than 
that,” he concluded smil- 
ingly. 

“Thank you,” said the 
Duke, rising from his 
chair. “If I am alive 
tomorrow morning, I 

will ring you up and tell you that there is no further need to 
worry. I feel—I can’t explain why—that if I survive the time- 
limit written on that paper, I shall be quite safe.” 

“Then I shall confidently expect you to ring me up,” said Mr. 
Quayne, extending his hand in farewell. “Mr. Creighton, will 
you see His Grace to the lift?” 

When I returned, I found the Chief poring over the pages of 
Debrett. 

“A piece of malicious humor in my opinion,” he said, smiling 
up at me. “Some one who doesn’t like His Ducal Highness’ 
politics giving him a bit of a scare. But we'll just look him up 
in the book. Dukes with Russian mothers are not common. 
.... Here we are. ‘Alfred Geoffrey—fifth duke—born 1877— 
eldest son of Lord Clavering and Tatia Muranoff, daughter of— 
educated Berne, B-nn—succeeded third cousin in default of direct 
heir, 1906—unmarried.’ H’m. That doesn’t tell us much,” he 
said, closing the book, “except that our friend probably never 
expected one day to be Duke of (Continued on page 140) 
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We printed in the April issue a story by Grace Mason that we thought 


remarkable. 


And within a month our judgment was indorsed in an 


unusual way. An old American college ordered several dozen copies 


of that issue. 


Later, the Professor of English wrote that he desired 


the copies for use as textbooks in the study of Mrs. Mason’s story. 










“Margie O'Day,” she 
said to the young girl 
in the mirror, “you're 
going out, and you're 
not coming back till 
your luck has changed.” 


FOR her, for Margie O’Day of 

the dauntless career, the zero 

hour had come, and she knew it. 

She knew it the instant Schulman 

began to stutter, and her hand on the telephone receiver turned 
icy cold. 

“But Mr. Schulman, Leo Benning himself said that ‘Leonora’ 
might have been written for me! You heard him. You know 
he gave me the part to read a month ago. Both of you—you 
as well as he—advised me to stick around. Why, I turned down 
the lead in a Number One company, for Leonora. Why—why— 
I don’t understand—”’ 

Into her ear the voice of Schulman clattered, explaining, con- 
soling, but offering no help. She broke in upon it desperately: 
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“But you never told me that Leo Benning had an angel 
Why didn’t you? I could have gone to him—I can go to him 
yet. Who is he? No use? How can you say it’s no use, 
Mannie Schulman! What? He says I haven’t got—what?— 
emotional power? Oh, your grandmother, Mannie! Has he ever 
seen me act? No? Well, then, how can he say I haven’t got 
emotional power? Who is this man Zolnay, anyway?” 

Her face whitened as she listened. She tried to tell herself 
Schulman was mistaken, but in her heart she knew she had lost 
the fattest réle of her career. Her knowledge of theatrical 
“angels” was shrewd and melancholy. They were notoriously 
interfering and prejudiced. And an angel was generally all- 
powerful, as well as stupid. For the whimsical word of a man 
named Zolnay, who had never seen her, she had lost a chance 
to open on Broadway in a part that exactly suited her. It was 
the hardest blow she had ever received. She thrust the telephone 
away from her, stood for an instant with clenched hands, then 
flung herself prone upon the bed. 


She had had disappointments before, many of them. Indeed, 
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her short life could only have been expressed by a zigzag line 
of ups and downs, a few sharp peaks of success, many mere 
bread-and-butter levels, here and there a dip into despair. But 
this was the deepest valley of all her valleys. In fact, it was a 
well, bottomless and black. And little Margie, going down for 
the third time, ceased even to kick out. She tucked her head 
under the coverlet of orchid satin and let herself drown. 

It was autumn, a melancholy afternoon, and the light in the 
room began to fade early. The far-off surf-roar of Broadway 
crossed a block, climbed ten stories, and filled the room with 
its sense of a crowd. It penetrated even under the satin and 
down that covered Margie O’Day’s head. It sent a knife through 
her drowning heart; she stirred, cast back the coverlet, and a 
salt tear trickled into her ear. 

“Alone,” she sobbed, “and a flop! A hopeless Brodie—I wish 
I was dead.” 

But at this mournful phrase her tears checked themselves; a 
superstitious terror stirred within her. “No, I take it back, cross 
my heart!” 





The girl held up a re- 
straining hard. “No, 
no,” she said, “I can- 
not let you. I cannot 
begin that way.” 


For her mother had often said: “Never wish you were dead, 
Margie, for God might take you up, and then where would 
you be? Besides, you can never tell what’s around the next 
corner. Remember, there’s always the next corner.” 

Margie sat up, threw off the coverlet, shook back her hair 
and mopped her eyes. She became aware of the drab twilight. 
The twilight hour, so beloved of poets, is not for the Margies of 
the world. It reminds them of the security they have not, the 
peace they seldom know, the friends who have forgotten them, 
the lamps that are lit in homes. No! No twilight for Margie, 
please! 

She sprang across the floor, shivering, and turned on a light 
over the dressing-table. It was an electric bulb disguised as 
an orchid. Practically everything in the room was disguised as 
something else. Dolls with chiffon skirts smirked everywhere, 
concealing such objects of utility as an electric curler, a telephone, 
a powder-box, a bedside lamp, a Little Darling washboard, a 
jar of strawberry jam. Dreadful dolls with spidery legs hit you 
between the eyes with their dreadfulness. Cushions of mauve 
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velvet and gold lace tripped you up. In bed one smothered 
under a canopy of Oriental brocades. In the bathroom were 
strange Japanese perfume-burners, and flagons of green waters, 
tied with mauve satin bows, slightly bedraggled. Fillets of doubt- 
ful authenticity covered numberless small pillows, the dressing- 
table, the chair-backs, Under the bed were three empty violet 
boxes, a frayed satin slipper, a forgotten bundle of laundry, a 
failure of a hat spurned by a spirited foot. 

It was all slightly dusty. It smelled of quelques fleurs and 
benzine. Margie hated the room violently. It made her long 
more than ever for that stark white cleanliness which, through 
cight years of second-class hotel bedrooms, sleeping cars and 
theater dressing-rooms, had become her unattainable ideal. She 
kicked a dog-basket out of the way, and then apologized. She 
must not be ungrateful to Dolly Van Ingen, who had let her use 
these rooms when she had been obliged, temporarily, to leave her 
trunks in the hands of a landlady possessing more business sense 
than milk of human kindness. 

But nevertheless she hated them. A dreadful sense of home- 
sickness came over her, which was absurd, for she could not 
remember ever having had a home. Sometimes, before her 
mother died, when both of them could get a vacation at the 
same time, and could afford it, they had spent a few weeks at 
some farmhouse, and lying under orchard trees they had deli- 
ciously imagined they owned the place and were at home. And 
sometimes, in a hotel bedroom on a Sunday afternoon when there 
was no jump to be made to the next town, they had spread a 
white cloth on top of a trunk, taken out the two blue-and-white 
teacups and the alcohol lamp, and called it home. 

But a real home she could not remember. During these past 
weeks when it seemed as if Leonora was certainly to be hers, she 
had let herself cautiously dream. If the play ‘“went”—and it 
was bound to “go,” for its author had already four successes to 
his credit—she meant first of all to have a little apartment. And 
it would be clean, clean! And high up, so as to catch the sun- 
light! And when she came back to it at night, she could close 
the door behind her and it would be home. 

That was over now, though. No use thinking about it. But 
there was one thing she must think out: why was she taking this 
disappointment so hard? She had lost equally good parts before 
and her spirit had never dipped its flag. Why, then, was she 
going to pieces like this, now? 

She sat down and leaned her elbows on the powdery dressing- 
table. The mirror showed her a face smeared with tears, and 
two reddened eyes questioning her. And from that mirror the 
truth leaped out and hit her between the eyes. Youth—she was 
losing it. That first careless, unbeatable thing had left her. 

“But I’m only twenty-six,’ she whispered. “Well, almost 
twenty-seven. But I’ve never been sick. I can work as hard 
as ever; I can make up for eighteen and you wouldn’t know— 
It’s the life that does it—” 

She had come down to the grim truth now. For eight years 
she had worked hard at a profession that is merciless to youth. 
Up and down and across the continent she had traveled in com- 
panies, good and bad, in vaudeville, on location in the pictures, 
even, at first, in the chorus of musical comedies. One winter 
when every show on the road was crashing, she had demonstrated 
a complexion clay in a string of department stores from Chicago 
to Portland, Oregon. She had played the saxophone in a Lyceum 
Bureau ‘sister’ orchestra and waded through the snowdrifts of 
Minnesota to do it. And eight times she had come within a 
hair’s-breadth of a Broadway opening. 

No wonder some of the resilience of youth was gone. And in 
place of it what had she? A lodging for the night lent her by a 
careless hand, everything she owned in the world in possession 
of her late landlady, and engagements as scarce as shade in the 
desert. The tears started afresh, but she set her teeth. 

“No use turning on the tap, Margie, old dear! What you've 
got to do is to pull yourself together and use your bean. You've 
never failed to pull yourself out of a hole, and why flop now? 
Let us then be up and doing, up and doing, Margie, dear—” 


GHE wiped her eyes. Then she emptied onto the dressing-table 
the entire contents of a beaded bag. Aside from various 
essentials to a quick refurbishing of the complexion, there were 
nineteen cents and a dollar bill. 

“Glad it isn’t a two,” sighed Margie, wrapping the bill around 
the silver. “I’ve had bad luck enough for one day.” 

Then she took a hot bath and a cold shower, and sitting again 
under the orchidaceous light, she restored her complexion to a 
springlike freshness out of Dolly’s innumerable little jars. She 
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brushed and coiled her shining hair, tinted her pearly fingernails. 
delicately darkened her long lashes, pulled on over her head thi 
straight little serge frock, pulled down over her hair the clos: 
little hat, and stood in front of the mirror. She looked lik: 
clear-eyed twenty in from Scarsdale for tea at the Ritz. 

“Margie O'Day,” she said to the young girl in the mirror 
“you're going out now, and you're not coming back till you: 
luck has changed. ’Cause if you do, you’re in for a bad night 
and tomorrow maybe it wont be so easy to do a nip-up. All th 
time, it gets harder and harder—”’ 

She broke off with a shiver. Then she gave her shoulders a 
shake, assured herself that her mascot, a china dog the length 
of her smallest fingernail, with one leg broken, was on the job 
at the bottom of the bead bag, and murmuring, “Leave it to 
Margie,” stepped lightly out. 


ROADWAY at five of an autumn afternoon—the electric signs 

springing out against the smoke-blue shadows, the matinée 
mobs melting away at each cross-street, taxicabs cruising for 
fares, out of stage doors fortunate ones in new furs stepping, 
at the corners the unhappy disengaged explaining how it hap- 
pened. 

Upon these tides Margie cast herself. There was no course 
charted for her, but it was part of her code to look as if there 
were. 

“Hello, Edna, dear! Congratulations! I hear the show’s turn- 
ing ‘em away. Me? Oh, perfectly top-hole, darling, but so 
busy—just on my way now to read a part for the Schulmans. 
Good-by, old thing—I must dash along.” 

She walked with great briskness for a block, and then slowed. 
The bead bag hung limp in her hand. One dollar and nineteen 
cents and a broken-legged dog! Not much of a raft on this 
hungry sea. And talk about being hungry—a dollar and nine- 
teen cents judiciously expended would buy three meals. On the 
other hand, a dollar and nineteen cents would buy tea at the 
Lester. And after five at the Lester, one often met Morrie or 
the Schulmans, or even little Kransky, who had signed her for 
many a season in stock. And besides, if this was her last meal, 
why not have it amidst glitter and cheer? 

“Sufficient unto the day—” she murmured, and climbed the 
steps of the Lester. Threading her way brightly adown the 
crowded alleys, she had the appearance of one with an important 
rendezvous. But she met no one of her own world, and finally 
she drifted up to the mezzanine. The dressing-rooms were full 
of chatter and success, and such a menagerie of furs that she 
shivered and felt a tear gathering behind her eyelids. She went 
out from there hastily and stepped down a little side corridor 
to wipe her eyes. 

It was an inconspicuous corridor, having only one door and 
that covered by a velvet hanging. As she stood there a page 
came along, brushed aside the velvet curtain and knocked. Just 
above his hand she read the word “Private,” and underneath it 
a name that made her stare: “Mr. Zolnay.” 

The name rang a bell in her memory so sharply that she almost 
sprang forward to knock on the door herself. Zolnay—could 
this be Lec Benning’s angel? Quickly she backed out of the 
little corridor and sat herself down on a velvet couch to think. 
Zolnay—Zolnay—what had she heard about him? Suddenly she 
hit her knee a thump. She had it. Zolnay was the mysterious 
millionaire hotel-owner about whom rumor had been busy in 
agents’ offices and around the theaters for months. The advent 
of a new angel had not concerned her, and if she had ever heard 
his name mentioned, it had escaped her memory. But the detail 
that he owned or managed hotels she recalled clearly. 

“And he said I wasn’t good enough for Leonora!” she breathed, 
a glitter coming into her eyes. “He sits behind that velvet cur- 
tain and spoils the best opening I ever had—without ever having 
seen me act. It isn’t right, or decent, or—or anything. But 
isn’t that just like an angel?” 

As anger rose in her, her toes crinkled with desire to march 
into Mr. Zolnay’s lair and tell him exactly what she thought 
of him. But years of earning a living in the most ticklish of 
all professions had disciplined little Margie O’Day. She ground 
her teeth and sat still. And in a moment or two her stormy 
eyes began to clear, to gleam. In their lovely dark-blue depths 
an intense thoughtfulness grew. She leaned her chin in her cupped 
hand and fixing her eyes upon the velvet curtain, she gave herself 
over to meditation. 

It was a moment or two later that the velvet curtain was 
brushed aside and out came a brisk young woman attired in 
street-clothes—evidently a secretary, through for the day, for a 
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“Tf you were offered a marriage,” 
he Stammered, “that would give 


you ease, would you accept it?” 
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few steps away from the door she stopped a second page boy, 
took from his silver tray a card and then flipped it firmly back 
again. 

“No use taking that in,” she said. “He wont see anyone. He’s 
in conference till six or later.” 

Margie O’Day stood up. In her agile brain a magnificent 
project had been born—in the instant between the appearance of 
the young woman and her disappearance down the stairs! It 
stirred the imagination of Margie O’Day like potent wine; her 
eyes were brilliant with an imp in each of them. 

Down the stairs she stepped quickly. Into the famous Etruscan 
room of the Lester she hastened. 

“Give me,” she said to the head waiter, “a table near the 
door. I expect a friend.” 

Near at hand was a seductive horseshoe draped with snowy 
damask and etched with smilax, and on it like jewels were plates 
of tiny cakes, heaps of sandwiches, silver chafing dishes and 
——- urns. Margie looked at it, and her little tongue moistened 

er lips. 

“If I'm bound for the hoosegow, I'll have my tummy full of 
good things, anyway. Waiter! Lobster paté and anchovy sand- 
wiches. Some of that Lady Baltimore cake and a pot of choco- 
late with whipped cream. Oh, dear me! How small those patés 
are! Two lobster pétés, waiter, and be quick, please.” 

Underneath the tablecloth her hand slipped into the bead bag. 
One dollar and nineteen cents and a broken-legged dog! 

“Lie still, darlings,” she whispered. “I know you can’t pay 
for this. Leave it to Margie.” 


















just before she finished the last morsel of the Lady Baltimore 

cake, she took an apparently careless survey of the room. 
It was as she had expected. Her waiter was nowhere in sight. The 
head waiter was bowing before a party on the other side of 
the room. Every table was full, every waiter busy to distrac- | 
tion; the orchestra agitated the air into confusion; girls were 
jumping up to wave to one another; men were roaming from 
table to table. 

Margie slid out of her chair gracefully, languidly looked over 
the room—and languidly strolled out. 

When ten minutes later the waiter came along with her finger- 
bowl, there was nothing but a morsel of cake on a plate and a 
napkin in a chair. He stared and then hurried across to the 
head waiter. 

But at this moment Margie was standing in front of a secluded 
mirror in the dressing-room on the mezzanine. Her flying fingers 
passed deftly over her face, and when she again turned around, she 
wore a most interesting Camille-like pallor. Under her large, wist- 
ful eyes were delicate lilac shadows. But her lipsp—a phenomenon 
noticeable more often on the stage than in life—remained becom- 
ingly crimson. Her eyes needed no brightening, for they were 
brilliant with nervousness. Quietly and quickly she stepped across 
the mezzanine, slipped into the little corridor, and held aside the 
velvet curtain that veiled the name of Mr. Zolnay. Her heart 
was pounding furiously as it always did on a first night in a new 
part. Indeed, she felt exactly as if she were listening for a cue. 
Drawing a long breath, she put her hand on the doorknob, opened 
the door, and closed it softly behind her. (Continued on page 98) 
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Illustrated by Frank Schoonover 





The Valley 


It’s rare for an author to be highly pleased with the illustrations to his 


fiction, but George Marsh grows really enthusiastic over Frank Schoonover'’s 
pictures for this, his much-discussed novel of wilderness life. 
trations are so true and so vivid,” says Mr. Marsh, “that I get from 
them aimost the same thrill I do in the actual North country itself.” 


The Story So Far: 

T° the fur-trading post at Wailing River came Brent Steele, 
explorer for the American Museum. He found the shadow of 

fear upon everyone—upon the factor St. Onge, upon his beautiful 

daughter Denise, upon the Indian hunters. 

For the fur canoe, which carried the year’s catch from St. Onge 
at Wailing River to his superior Lascelles at the Albany head- 
quarters, had seemingly vanished from the face of the river after 
its first camp beyond St. Onge’s post. This meant ruin to St. 
Onge, for he had with difficulty maintained his post against an 
unscrupulous free trader named Laflamme, who won the trade 


of the Indians with illicit 
whisky. 

The loss of the fur 
meant disaster to Denise 
St. Onge also, for both 
Laflamme and Lascelles 
courted her, and toward 
both she felt justifiable 
dislike. But her aged fa- 
ther was in the power of his superior Lascelles—who now could 
and would turn St. Onge adrift penniless if Denise denied him 
further. 

To the Indians the loss of the fur canoe meant another thing— 
destruction by the evil spirits, the “Windigo,” which they believed 
had made away with the canoe and its boatmen. Strange tracks 
had been found in the forest, and unearthly outcries had resounded 
at night. 

Steele's factotum David and St. Onge’s man Michel were sent 
on another search for the missing fur canoe, but they returned 
without finding trace of it. “However, on a trip to the neigh- 


“His illus- 
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boring Big Feather Lake, Steele found the body of an Indian, 
strangely mutilated, lying near the river bank. 

And now came a letter from Laflamme, the free trader, urging 
his suit for Denise—and threatening that if she did not marry 
him, St. Onge would “never see the ice break up on the Wailing.” 
But his equally undesired rival Lascelles did better—himself ap- 
peared at Wailing River; and presently Denise, in evident distress, 
told Steele of her engagement to him. The American, however, 
won from her a promise to delay matters till spring, and then 
started south with his collections, planning to return with the 
winter, and to track down the mysterious Windigo in the snow. 

At Ogoké, Steele was received with veiled suspicion by the fur- 
trader Laflamme. The woman Rose, introduced to Steele as La- 
flamme’s “sister,” made love to the American and cdme to his 
cabin that night, begging him to take her away with him. Laflamme 
appeared, and was knocked out by David, who found their effects 
had been searched. Fearing for their lives, Steele and David 
departed at once. They were waylaid at the Frying Pan rapids 
by Laflamme’s emissaries, and only escaped by running the 
hazardous “white water.” (The story continues in detail: ) 
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With the bloodhound at the tail of the sled, day 
after day the dog-team hurried into the North. 


By George Marsh 


As the backwaters of the rivers and the coves of the lakes were 
nightly icing over in the increasing bite of the frost, and the 
first norther from the great bay stripped the last leaves from 
birch and poplar, driving laggard rearguards of armies of the gray 
and snowy geese in raucous retreat from the succulent goose- 
grass of the freezing marshes, two pinch-faced voyageurs raced 
the winter southward to Nepigon House. 

For a week they had traveled on half-rations eked out with an 
occasional pike or doré which had been lured with much patience 
from their winter lethargy; but each morning as they took in their 
belts and ruefully surveyed the fading food-supply, Steele had 
reiterated: “You can’t starve two men who've run the Frying 
Pan.” 

Then followed silent hours of paddling in which the thoughts 
of David centered largely on the future consumption of savory 
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moose-steaks at Nepigon House, while for Steele, heart-hunger 
and the necessity for an early solution of the problem at Wailing 
River had served as an anodyne to his craving for food. 

Another week, and Steele was hurrying east on the Canadian 
Pacific. Arriving in New York and reporting at the Museum, 
he readily obtained permission to follow up this most amazing 
example of the abnormal in the habits of Canadian mammals, 
inextricably involved with Indian superstition in so baffling a 
manner as to defy any ordinary methods of solution. But at 
home he met objection to an early return to the North. 

“My boy, you are away so much,” protested his mother. “Why 
do you go again so soon? I want you to myself for a month or 
two. I’m sure this zodlogical mystery can wait.” 

Steele had sketched to his family in the briefest manner his 
stay at Wailing River, barely mentioning the St. Onges and La- 
flamme, and attributing to accident the running of the Frying 
Pan. But when at length dissembling had failed to convince the 
devoted woman of the necessity for a winter on the snow, he 
put his arm about her in the seclusion of her room and talked 
of what was in his heart. 

“And she is a lady—a woman of breeding, whom you have 
found in that lonely valley?” asked the incredulous mother. 

“She comes from an old family in Touraine, and has more 
refinement, more breeding, than anyone I know here—and talent, 
approaching genius. She'll sacrifice herself—crush that rare heart 
of hers, unless we can put St. Onge on his feet.” 

“And you really think you can help the father out of his dif- 
ficulties?” 

“Yes.” 

“But does she really care for you, Brent?” 

“I am not going back, Mother dear, for reward. It is because 
I care for her. To have that rich nature of hers—the fineness 
of her, numbed, dwarfed, in a life at a fur post with a man 
with nothing besides a nose for profits, is unthinkable. She 
couldn’t endure it—she’d kill herself.” 

Mrs. Steele patted the calloused hand of her son affectionately. 
“You do love her, boy. And if she does not love you, she will 
lose the stanchest heart in the world. You make me pity her so, 
in her terrible position.” 

“T knew you would understand,” he said, smiling at her with 
her own gray eyes. “And you want me to go back, now that you 
know?” 

“Yes, Brent, I want you to go back.” 


O* the return westward, Steele made frequent trips to the 
baggage-car to talk to a long-eared, wrinkled-faced hound. 

“If I had had you, old boy, last September, up on Big Feather 
Lake,” he often repeated regretfully, rubbing the ears of the great 
black-and-tan beast, “there would be one less Windigo in the 
Wailing River country. I don’t know what you can do on the 
snow. You may freeze in that country, with your short hair, 
but you’re surely going to have a chance to help us out when 
we lose a trail. The huskies haven’t got your nose, and wont 
hold to a trail as you will. And when that foghorn bay of yours 
booms out over the hills, there’s going to be a general scramble 
for cover among the beasts and devils that hear it.” 

The bloodhound, trained in the Tennessee hills, had arrived in 
New York in response to an urgent telegram from Steele to a 
friend who bred the man-hunters on his Southern plantation. 
There was no doubt in Steele’s mind that the riddle of the Win- 
digo would have been solved in the autumn had he had a blood- 
hound at Wailing River. But the ability of the southern-bred 
dog to hold a trail on the strange medium of snow or ice was a 
matter outside the experience of those he had consulted. How- 
ever, as there would be no crust until March, daylight tracking 
would be easy in the new snow. It was for night work, when 
the absence of shadows obliterated a snow-trail, and when the 
trail followed wind-swept ice, that Steele had gambled on the 
sensitive nose of the bloodhound to aid them. 

In his wallet he carried a sealed letter of instruction from the 
Montreal headquarters of the foreign company, addressed to 
Lascelles at Fort Albany, supplementing orders to be sent with 
the Christmas mail-packet by the Abbitibi route. But, as he was 
informed, “business was business,” and the payment to the com- 
pany of the value of the fur lost by St. Onge would not justify 
the management, against the advice of their inspector at Albany, 
in keeping the post open, as it had never done well. 

At Ottawa, Steele had been assured that a police canoe would 
be dispatched to Ogoké in the early spring, but that all available 
men would be on duty elsewhere during the winter, on more 
pressing matters. 


The Valley of V oices 


So, as his train carried him west through the white wilderness 
to Nepigon station, where David was to meet him with the best 
dog-team obtainable, the problem he faced continued unchanged 
by his trip to New York. It still remained for Michel, David 
and himself, unaided, to run down the beast or beasts which had 
spread terror through the valley of the Wailing, and to hold the 
Indians on their trap-lines. There was yet the mysterious tragedy 
at the Devil’s Mile to be solved before the taboo would be lifted 
from the lower river. 


AF Nepigon station a five-dog sled, driven by a half-breed, 
waited in the snow for the passenger with the bloodhound 
and only the swift use of David’s long caribou-hide whip saved the 
dazed beast from speedy annihilation by the team of half-wild 
huskies. 

“Hello, David!” cried Steele, keeping his dog at a distance from 
the white fangs which threatened him. “Are the trails open?” 

“De Jackfish been close’ onlee few day’. You come back queek 
boss,” answered the Ojibway, a wide grin furrowing his face. 

“We've got plenty of planning to do at Nepigon House before 
we start. Guess how many shells I’ve got for your rifle?” 

“Wal, I need one for frien’ of yours, an’ ’noder for bear dat 
seeng lak de cat—two ees all, I t’ink.” 

Steele laughed. ‘Oh, I’ve got a few more than that for you 
You may need moose, or meet some one at the Frying Pan som: 
time, so I’ve brought you three hundred. How’s the family? 
Does your wife object to your going?” 

“She say she t’ink I got girl down at Wailing Riviére.” 

Three days of sledding over a good trail, for the snow was 
not deep, brought the team to Nepigon House at the head of the 
great Nepigon Lake, which was partly iced over. There, while 
the bloodhound, wearing a blanket, became somewhat more ac 
climated to the cold, and the huskies were forcibly taught to 
respect him as a permanent member of the party, David and Steele 
made their plans for a campaign on the snow. 

With the coming of the first severe November cold, which 
would seal the swift Jackfish and Rouge, except in the “strong- 
water,” making sled-travel easy to the valley of the Wailing, the 
two friends started. 

Up the Jackfish and down the Rouge, with the bloodhound at 
the tail of the sled, day after day the dog-team hurried into the 
North. At Ogoké, to escape the possibility of being seen, they 
took the opposite shore of the lake, passing the post in the night 
And each white mile they put behind them, each camp they made 
at night, meant to the impatient Steele one mile, one day, nearer 
the girl who needed them. But as he broke trail ahead of the 
team, when they cut back from the shore to circle rapids or quick- 
water, or rode in the easy going of the river ice, the task he 
had set for himself and his two friends appeared more and more 
difficult of accomplishment. 

There was, however, one ray of light in the gloom of his fear 
of failure. Michel had definite suspicions which he had promised 
to share on Steele’s return to Wailing River. And as Steele and 
David nightly sat under their shed tent before a fire in the heart 
of a spruce thicket, and talked, over after-supper pipes, the 
optimism of David was so marked that the American knew that 
the clue which had, for some reason, been kept from him, deeply 
impressed the Indian. 


Chapter Twenty-four 


T last, through the early dusk which shut down on the valley 
++ one November afternoon, gleamed the yellow lights of Wail- 
ing River. 

The pulse of Steele speeded as he made out the blurred shape 
of the house which Denise St. Onge called home. Minutes now, 
and they would wring the hands of St. Onge and Michel in the 
trade-house. She would be in the kitchen with Charlotte, and 
he would have to wait—wait while his pounding heart beat out 
the dragging minutes. And later, at the table, while she served 
them, he would watch the changing expression of her sensitive 
face, the light and shadow in her hair—unruly hair which brooked 
no confinement; he saw once more its wind-fluttered beauty as 
she played her violin on the hilltop. The morning he went 
away, she had come to him with mist in her eyes. Would they 
shine again, he wondered, with that new light, now that he had 
come back to fight for her, or would she freeze into that other 
self—hold him at a distance because of her quixotic bargain with 
Lascelles? 

Steele opened the door of the trade-house, followed by David. 
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“We are going at once, mademoiselle. 1 want you to know, in case anything happens, that I have done what I could.” 


\t their entrance, St. Onge turned in his chair behind the slab 
counter where he sat in conversation with his head-man. 

“Good evening, gentlemen!” The voice of Steele rang in the 
silent room. 

With eyes wide with amazement and surprise, St. Onge slowly 
rose to his feet, while the lean face of the Iroquois thrust forward, 
tense, apprehensive, as if he feared a trick of vision. 

“Bonjour, Michel! Wi’at you t’ink you see, de Windigo?” 
And David advanced with outstretched hand. 

“We have returned as we promised, monsieur!” added Steele, 
approaching the counter, behind which the startled men stood 
staring at the hooded apparitions. 

Then, with a yell and a bound, Michel cleared the counter and 
was hugging the blocky Ojibway. 

“By gar! You not drown een de Frying Pan, Daveed? We 
t’ought you dead men. By damn! I glad to see you, Daveed— 
and you, m’sieur! All right, bot’ you two, beeg an’ strong jes 
de same?” The delighted Michel repeatedly wrung the hands of 


his amused but perplexed friends. Meanwhile St. Onge had 
reached Steele. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Monsieur Steele! Welcome to Wail- 
ing River!” he exclaimed in a voice strained—unnatural. “Doubly 
welcome, my dear Steele! We thought we looked at the dead 
when you entered that door—Michel and I. An Indian brought 
word that you were lost in the Jackfish rapids, last month. We 
were hopeless—and now we are overjoyed.” 

“Thank you, sir. I am glad to be back. We ran the rapids— 
it’s a long tale, Colonel.” 

St. Onge suddenly started, turning in bewilderment from Steele 
to Michel. “What was that?” he exclaimed. 

David doubled with laughter at the surprise of the Iroquois. 
Again, to the bewilderment of the Frenchman and his head-man, 
the bloodhound outside raised a deep-throated protest at the 
cold and his empty stomach, which initiated a bedlam of howls 
from the huskies. 

“Why, that’s Windigo; he’s hungry!” laughed Steele. “You'd 
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“This is a great shaman from the South.” 
Michel pointed to Steele. “He has a dog 
that hunts the Windigo—he has a magic 
howl, and the Windigo fears him” 


better look after them, David, 
before the home dogs start a 
fight.” 

“That, a dog? It sounded 
more like a lion, monsieur.” 

“I’ve brought a bloodhound 
to track the Windigo—also to 
give him a bit of his own medi- 
cine. His name is Pete, but 
David and I call him ‘Win- 
digo.’ If we’d had him in the 
fall, it might have been dif- 
ferent. But Mademoiselle St. 
Onge? Is she well?” Steele 
hastened to ask. 

The face of the older man 
sobered. 

“She has not been well,” he 
said pointedly, “since the news 
came from Ogoké.” 

“You mean?” 

“The news of your drown- 
ing in the Frying Pan, mon- 
sieur.” 

Steele thrilled at the words. 
Then the realization of what 
it had meant to Denise St. 
Onge—this blow to her hopes 
—swiftly saddened him. 

“Tam sorry—so sorry!” 
The eyes of the two men met 
in mutual understanding. 

“T will go to her at once,” 
said St. Onge. “The shock 
would be too great—and the 
joy,” he added. “If you will 
follow shortly, you will find 
your old room, such as it is, 
ready.” 

At Michel’s shack Steele 
shaved with a hand strangely 
beyond control. Returning to 
the trade-room, he found St. 
Onge waiting for him. 

“T trust, sir, that your 
daughter is well enough to see 
me—that she will join us at 
supper?” 

“Of course, it was a great shock,” replied the smiling French- 
man, “to learn that you were alive, and here—a very great shock, 
to one of her temperament. But her joy—monsieur, I cannot 
describe to you her joy. She was singing—actually singing in 
her room, when I left the house.” 

Mist filled Steele’s eyes—mist which he made no attempt to 
conceal—at the words of St. Onge. She cared—this rare girl he 
had found in the forests! Charlotte was right—she cared for him. 

In the living-room of the factor’s quarters, Denise St. Onge 
waited for the man returned from the dead. 

Entering, Steele went to her and took both her hands. 

“I have come back, Denise St. Onge, as I promised,” he said 
Her dark eyes bravely met his; but the convulsive movement of 
her lips betrayed the imminence of tears. 

“We are—so glad—so glad you are here!” she murmured. 

“Tt is a happy night for Wailing River, monsieur,” broke in 
St. Onge as Steele turned to the factor to permit his daughter 
to regain her self-control. 

“A happier one for me, Colonel!” replied Steele. 

Then the smiling face of Charlotte appeared at the door of the 
dining-room. 

“Charlotte! I’m mighty glad to see you!” cried Steele, glad 
of this release of the tension. ‘ 

“Bonjour, bonjour, M’sieur Steele!” The eyes of the cook 
narrowed to slits as her expansive mouth widened. “We ver’ 
happee you come back—live, strong man!” 

“I am happy to be here, Charlotte.” Steele shook the prof- 
fered hand of the Indian. 
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You hongree?” 

“You'll find my appetite as good as ever.” 

At supper St. Onge insisted on hearing of Steele’s trip home. 

“Before I begin,” said Steele, “tell me if Laflamme has shown 
his hand?” 

“No, we have heard nothing. One of his Indians on the way to 
Albany with a letter told us you had been drowned. That is all.” 


“T got good stew for you. 


“When I met him,” continued Steele, “he acted cold and sus- 
picious, wanted to know my business, but warmed later, asking 
me to dine with him and the woman who passes as Rose Laflamme. 
He became so polite that I was under the impression that he 
believed my story. After dinner he was suddenly called to the 
trade-house. One of his men had started to bother David, who. 
of course, had his eyes open, and David broke some of his fingers 
This worried me considerably; it meant leaving on the jump in 
the morning before there was trouble.” 

“Did you see any whisky?” asked St. Onge. 

“Yes, but I forgot to tell you that there were a number of 
bush Indians still at the post. He must have six or eight men 
besides. What he uses them all for is beyond me.” 

“And this Rose Laflamme, what is she like?” asked Denise. 

Steele felt the blood in his face. In spite of the legitimate 
ends for which he had worked, the episode with Rose Laflamme 
had left an unsavory taste. 

“She is a striking-looking woman, with, I am confident, a strain 
of Indian blood. It was very evident that she and Laflamme were 
not on good terms—that she desired to leave Ogoké; in fact, she 
asked if we would take her to the railroad.” 
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“She asked you, a stranger?” demanded Denise. 

Th mean she is held there against her will?” broke in St. 
Onge. 

“Absolutely! But Laflamme, from what she told me, fears she 
would tell what she knows—inform the authorities.” 

“What a situation for a woman!” deprecated Denise. 

“Ves, she evidently hates him—hinted vaguely at many things, 
when Laflamme was absent at the trade-house. But the only in- 
formation I succeeded in getting was that Pierre, the Indian, who 
came here in September, was sent downriver partly to spread 
Windigo rumors. David saw him at Ogoké.” 

‘ “He talked with Téte-Boule, and left shortly after,” said St. 
nge. 

“Oh, by the way, is Téte-Boule, the great sorcerer, still here?” 

“Yes, although something happened when Michel came back. 
They had a long talk one night in Téte-Boule’s shack. I heard 
the trouble from the beach, and found Michel threatening to cut 
his throat.” 

“Why did you interfere?” laughed Steele. 

“He’s been useful as a hunter, and I’m short-handed. But I 


am interested to hear how you left Ogoké, monsieur, and why 
you were so reckless as to attempt to run the Frying Pan.” 

“When I returned to the shack where we had left our bags, I 
found David repacking some of the stuff. Laflamme had had 
our baggage searched.” 

“That’s why he invited you to dinner.” 

“Yes, that is one reason.” Steele did not say that the other 
was to talk of Denise. 

“Did you accuse him of it?” 

“I never had the opportunity. Rose Laflamme came to the 
shack and offered to tell all she knew about Laflamme’s activities 
if I would take her that night to the railroad,’ Steele boldly 
answered, ignoring the inferences which might be drawn from the 
statement. 

“And you refused, monsieur, to aid a beautiful woman in 
distress? Ah, that was not gallant.” Although the smile was 
facetious, the eyes of Denise St. Onge were grave. Steele felt 
that he had been put on the defensive. 

“T told her that we needed flour—would starve if we left that 
night. At that moment David knocked (Continued on page 156) 
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“T'll wear a red waistcoat with green 
checks, or walk down Pall Mall on 
my hands,” declares Arnold Bennett, 
“but the one thing I will not do is 
make a speech.” One night a few 
weeks ago, however, an after-dinner 
speaker told so many outrageous lies 
about the distinguished author of 
“The Old Wives Tale” that Mr. 

Bennett had to reply in self-defense. 


HEN the great Sol Smith 

came down from his dress- 
ing-room into the wings of the 
stage of the Victoria Empire (usu- 
ally pronounced by its patrons as 
though it were written “Victoria 
Rempire”), Miss Nella Nora, his 
“lead,” and the two young men 
who completed the cast of Sol’s 
sketch “House to Let,” were al- 
ready waiting. The stage-manager, 
absorbed in the sole idea of flying 
time, was also waiting, with his 


eye on the clock. The orchestra “Look what / think of the old 








was getting toward the end of the 
“selection” which divided the per- 
formance into halves. Sol’s sketch 


He didn't realize till next day that 
the ingenious toastmaster’s libeling of 
him was a device to extract a speech. 


codger!” ; 
Now, to understand the full enor- 
mity of Nella’s gesture, it is neces- 





always came next after the selec- 

tion, because the selection gave 

the stage-hands fair opportunity to 

set the stage for the sketch; the 

Victoria Empire, though a large and prosperous music-hall, en- 
gaging some first-rate talent, did not possess one of those whir- 
ring revolving stages which permit a scene to be set at the back 
while another one is being used at the front. 

Sol casually glanced at his wig in the long mirror hung for the 
use of artists by the side of the assistant stage-manager’s little 
lair, and he happened to see, in addition to his wig, Miss Nella 
Nora making an impudent face at the nape of his neck, and then 
giving a pert smile to the two young men as if saying to them: 
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sary to grasp the high importance of 
Sol Smith in the ranks of his pro- 
fession. For fifteen years at least, 
Sol had toured the provinces as a 
music-hall comedian, had had a certain success, and had rarely 
been out of an engagement; but he had never reached the top- 
line of a bill. Then one night in an emergency he had been 
whisked off to the Alhambra from the Holloway Palace—which 
theater though only a few miles distant from the Alhambra, is 
morally as far away from it as Land’s End; his appearance on 
the Alhambra’s classic stage had been heralded by the words 
“Extra Act” in the illuminated number-frame; a quarter of an 
hour later, by exactly the same kind of performance as he had 
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been doing for over a decade in provincial towns, he had tor- 
rentially brought down the house, and was deranging the whole 
remainder of the program by his extra encores. 
lowing day the Stone Circuit had agreed to cancel his con- 
tract and give him a new and immensely superior contract; and 
in a fortnight he was a top-liner. 

Such are the hazards of life. Sol Smith was surely a common- 
enough name; yet now it was differentiated from all the other mil- 
lion Smiths; and nobody asked “Who is Sol Smith?” because every- 
body knew. His name and no other name burned on the facade 
When patrons bought seats, many of them would 
“What time does Sol Smith come on?” 


of the theater. 
Sol Smith filled 













































Illustrated by 
Charles Sarka 


the house; he did not fil 
merely the “second house’ 
of a night; he filled the 
“first house,” which began 
at six-fifteen. Even Si 
Joshua, the managing di 
rector of the V. E. and 
of various other music 
halls, treated Sol as am 
equal, and ordinary per 
sons were proud to be 
seen in his society. Last 
ly, when his program 
number shone in the num 
ber-frame, it was always 
greeted with applause 
the audience apparentl 
not being able to wait for 
the sight of the actua 
man on the stage to ex 
press its gratification. 

Considering that Nella 
Nora’s salary was te 
pounds a week, that Sol 
could have got fifty othe 
girls to play her part at 
the same salary, that she 
was a mere chit without 
experience and _ without 
marked talent, that Sol 
had the right to sack her 
at any time on a fort- 
night’s notice, and that in 
a word she was nvdody at 
all— considering these 
matters, the enormity of 
her ribald gesture could 
not easily have been ex- 
aggerated. Sol Smith be- 
lieved she fancied herself 
because she happened to 
be the granddaughter of 
the great Macdoodle, a 
Ly super-star comedian of 
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the music-halls in the 
‘eighties and nineties, * 
long since retired but not 
wholly forgotten; and— 
he held the reason to be 
an inadequate one..... 

In the very famous 
sketch “House to Let,” Sol Smith played the part of a caretaker 
The scene was the reception-hall of a large tenantless house, with 
doors here and there all round, and a grand staircase leading to 
the upper floors. (The staircase of course curved away out of 
sight of the audience, and the persons who climbed it, when they 
also were out of sight of the audience, found themselves at the 
edge of nothing except a stepladder.) The plot of the sketch was 
concerned with a young house-agent’s clerk and with a rich young 
couple on the eve of a clandestine marriage, who dallied with 
the idea of taking the house and who incidentally used the house 
as a place of meeting. There was also a telephone. Why the 
landlord should: have been fool enough to keep a working tele- 
phone in an empty house was not explained; and anyhow, it was 
not a real telephone, but only a stage telephone, put there so 
that Sol could be side-splitting into it. Sol’s telephonic conver- 
sations with the police, the fire-brigade, the house-agent’s office 
and the doctor made a large part of the success of the piece. 
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Then there was the caretaker’s maiden aunt, for whom he had a 
nephew's passion; a strange creature who did not appear at all, 
but from whom he received letters. of advice and to whom he 
wrote letters describing the fearsome things that happened to 
him in the course of his calling as a caretaker. 

And indeed, the things that did happen to him were of the 
most astonishing kind, and the deeds which he performed in 
order to cope with the dilemmas into which he fell were even 
more astonishing. He—that is, the caretaker—was a muddle- 
headed, untidy, dirty, rather besotted old man, very slow of 
speech, very slow on the uptake, very ready to accept tips— 
nay, bribes—and quite capable, for his own private purposes, of 
repelling all desirable prospective tenants. (Why», he argued with 
himself, should he help to let the house when the letting of it 
would deprive him of a job upon which he entirely depended for 
a livelihood?) On the other hand, he could be fatherly in an 
agreeable, benevolent way, and would continually offer sound 
worldly advice to all the young persons in the piece. 

Further, although muddle-headed, he had moments of startling 
insight and rapidity of thought and action; in fact, in one of 
his moments of vision and decision, he succeeded in locking up the 
three other characters in three different rooms—a singular proceed- 
ing on the part of a humble, stupid caretaker! His snatches of 
letters to his well-loved unseen aunt, and the snatches of letters 
received from her, convulsed the audience from gallery down to 
orchestra. And his every remark was so contrived by the author, 
and so uttered by the strange, rich, juicy genius of Sol Smith, as 
to draw laughter and cataracts of laughter. If any of his lines 
failed to cause considerable amusement, those lines were cut and 
better lines substituted. 

Thus, despite his wicked, unscrupulous, dishonest, idiotic dis- 
position, the caretaker was as deeply adored by the audiences as 
the maiden aunt was deeply adored by the caretaker. And twice 
every night Sol Smith was called before the curtain again and 
again to bow to ovations which he had thoroughly deserved. 

It should be mentioned that none of the other characters had 
lines to raise laughter. If in practice it was found that they 
had, the lines were cut and dull lines substituted, or the players 
were instructed to say them in a different and duller manner. 
And why not? The show was Sol Smith’s show; Sol Smith had 
all the talent; and the audience came and paid to see Sol Smith— 
not a trio of mediocre nonentities. Sol would have preferred— 
and justifiably—to do a sketch in which figured one character 
only—himself; but such a sketch was not to be had. He was 
therefore bound to employ other artists: they were his necessary 
evil. 


S soon as he opened the front door of the empty house for 
Nella Nora, the great Sol Smith had perceived that she 
meant mischief. She followed him down the stage, but not far 
enough. “Come below me,” he muttered to her in the midst of 
their first bit of dialogue. By which he meant: “Get nearer to 
the footlights than I am, and turn toward me.” 

The audience of the Victoria Empire heard not the muttered 
order; nor did they reck of the complicated technique which 
goes to the making of a star’s success. It did not occur to them 
that the first rule in a music-hall star turn is that the star should 
always keep his expressive face in full view of his admirers; nor 
did they ask themselves how he could possibly accomplish this 
if he had to talk to a partner who kept Aer face in full view of 
his admirers. (Not her admirers—she had none!) In these pain- 
ful circumstances the star is obliged either to talk at the audi- 
ence, ignoring his partner, or to turn away from the audience so 
as to confront his partner. Nella Nora simply did not obey the 
muttered order. There she stuck, displaying her dark, chubby, 
pretty, simpering, extremely youthful features to the audience; 
and Sol Smith, being an artist, felt himself compelled to deprive 
the audience of his own features. 

Sol was furious. But he dared not show his fury; he dared 
not even let his fury possess him, lest it might spoil his acting. 
He was helpless; he was at the mercy of the chit. He could do 
nothing whatever, short of walking right off the stage in dudgeon., 
or telling the assistant stage-manager to ring down the curtain. 
At rehearsals, and before and after shows, he was the boss and 
could enforce obedience; but with the curtain up, he was an 
actor with no more powers than the meanest of his troupe. Thus 
as the sketch proceeded, he had to continue being benevolent to 
the chit; he had to hide all his anguish. 

However, when the telephone-bell rang, he fairly let himself 
loose on the instrument, with a movement and a tone which 
brought a roar of joy from the house, but no joy to his heart. 


House to Let 


The roar did not blind him to the fact that his performance was 
suffering. He thought that Nella Nora must have gone mad. 
Why else should she risk her livelihood by this inexcusable vagary? 

Nella Nora next broke the second rule in a music-hall star 
turn. She was deliberately “slow on her cues,” by which is 
meant that she deliberately delayed her replies to the caretaker’s 
remarks, holding up the action of the piece and generally impair- 
ing effects. Her tendency had always been in this direction. 

Sol Smith began to forget his own lines, and once the minx 
audibly prompted him! 

He still controlled himself, for his own sake, but with a most 
exhausting nervous effort, and he felt like a camel who sees the 
last straw being brought along. But at the end of the short scene, 
as he locked her in the little room on the right, he locked her in 
savagely, and in addition gave her sotto voce, with masterly 
brevity, a goodish piece of his mind. The mischief was that she 
had actually won applause on her exit: which was an outrage 
upon professional etiquette. She had not been engaged to win 
applause; she had been engaged to help the star to win applause. 


T= next scene, with the two young men, went better for Sol 
Smith. The two young men at any rate would never dare to 
play tricks on him; they probably had young wives to support, 
or candy and flowers to pay for; also they had sense, and a sense 
of decency too. The surcease was short. On her second entrance 
Nella Nora made clear her intention to break the third rule in 
a music-hall star turn. She simply would not stand stock still 
and utterly expressionless while Sol Smith talked. Obviously 
every underling who attempts to act while the star talks, distracts 
the attention of the audience from the star. Nella Nora im- 
provised “business” of her own during Sol’s wonderful back-chat, 
—or perhaps she did not improvise it; perhaps she had carefully 
thought it all out beforehand! She actually got laughs; the audi- 
ence actually laughed at her when it ought to have been laughing 
at Sol Smith! Sol swallowed the medicine as best he could, and 
he swallowed it nobly, because he was a man of vast experience; 
but if somebody had shouted “Fire!” and so brought the safety- 
curtain down, and the show to an end, he would have been rather 
pleased; and it is doubtful whether he would have been very an- 
noyed to see Nella Nora a bit singed by the flames. 

Well, he would dismiss her this very night. He would give her 
a fortnight’s salary on the spot and send her packing. ... . No, 
he could not quite do that, because he had no other pretty young 
woman trained and rehearsed to take her place. 

Why was she trying to ruin him and to ruin herself? What was 
her grievance against him? He admitted that he had been rather 
severe with her on the previous night, had employed in his ob- 
servations to her a vocabulary perhaps too free and varied. But 
if chits were to begin to resent plain speaking and expressive 
English from stars of the largest magnitude, there was an end 
to discipline on the music-hall stage—indeed, there was an end 
to the country, and to the world itself! 

When the curtain fell, Sol fancied that the applause was less 
voluminous and frenetic than usual; but quite possibly the dim- 
inution existed only in Sol’s deranged fancy. His worst trial 
came then; for it was etiquette that he should hand his leading 
lady before the curtain. A desolating ordeal! Involuntarily he 
crushed her frail little hand in his, crushed it with ferocity. She 
did not blanch nor flinch. She just smiled and bowed—to the 
audience and to him, with an amazing impish sweetness. 

“Now!” he said to himself, rolling up the shirt-sleeves of his 
soul for a fighting display, as he followed her off the stage amid 
the hands who were “striking the set” and amid the acrobats 
who were waiting in the wings for their turn. 

“Not very good tonight, Mr. Smith,” said the assistant stage- 
manager to him. 

“What the Hades do you mean?” Sol demanded ferociously. 

“Thirty-one minutes,” said the assistant stage-manager, who 
judged every turn by its length. 

The official allotted time for “House to Let” was twenty-nine 
minutes. Two minutes lost, and the assistant stage-manager knew 
well that he would never get them back! 

“Here, you! Miss Springfield!” said Sol Smith. (Springfield 
was Nella Nora’s name in the archives of the Registrar of Births.) 
She turned and faced him, still smiling, but rubbing her crushed 
hand. 

“Getting your lines out of you is like drawing teeth out of a 
cow; that’s what it’s like!” said Sol, glaring at her. “And I told 
you the same last night.” 

“Yes, you did,” answered Nella, with an astounding pertness. 
“And if you tell it to me again tomorrow night, I’m finished with 
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The caretaker, having 
snatched the watch, 
uttered these memo- 
rable words: “One I}! 
more thing, mister: {! 
you've insulted my 
granddaughter.” 


you, Mr. Smith, and at once, 
and so I don’t mind telling you.” 

She ran away, and he could 
say no more. 

She had finished with him. 
She was threatening to get rid 
of him. Ah! She had youth, 
her prettiness, her charm; and 
she was trading on them! That 
was it! Sol Smith was very unhappy, chiefly because he did 
not know what to do. Fortunately, the acrobats were Italian 
and did not understand English... . . 

About a week after the events above described, Sol Smith 
stood one afternoon in fashionable Lowndes Street, staring at 
a large house which bore a sign to the effect that it was to let, 
and in Sol Smith’s pocket was an order to view the house, which 
had five floors and was very fine to the sight. Also in Sol’s 
pocket was a new contract with Sir Joshua for four years at the 
rate of four hundred pounds a week—instead of three hundred 
and fifty. 

_Sol’s income was still rising, and of course his prestige was 
rising too. He was rich, and he was steadily getting richer. His 
wife, a stout lady of bourgeois tastes, had had the idea of moving 
from Clapham to the West End; the idea pleased Sol. He had 
looked about, and the particulars of the house in Lowndes Street 
had taken his fancy. Nay, more, they had intoxicated him—so 
much so that he had more than once mentioned the enterprise, 
and at least once shown the particulars of the house, to admiring 
acquaintances and fellow-performers within the Victoria Empire 
and elsewhere; and on the previous evening he had told Sir 
Joshua himself, and one of the young men in his sketch, that 
the following afternoon was to be consecrated to an inspection 
of the property, which was variously set forth in the particulars 
a a “noble mansion,” a “town house” and “a gentleman’s resi- 
ence.” 
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And now at last, having crossed the street, he was on the 
threshold. Being an artist by temperament, his imagination 
moved very quickly and grandiosely, and already the house was 
his, and a powerful and luxurious motorcar stood throbbing at 
the curb and he was coming down the front steps with his dresser 
behind him, and a respectful chauffeur holding open the door of 
the car, and a few watchers saying to themselves: “Here’s the 
great Sol Smith going out to do his night’s work.” The front 
steps were of marble, broad and massive. He looked up and 
saw floor lifting above floor into the skies. He contrasted this 
magnificent abode with his mother’s grubby little house in Slip 
Street, Salford, where he was born; .and, justifiably proud, he 
decided that the world was good and life worth living, and that 
virtue and industry and genius were much less than their own 
reward. 

Withal he felt a little nervous, for he knew that a viscount 
lived next door. He thought it was queer that he, the great Sol 
Smith, the idol of populations, should feel nervous, but feel 
nervous he did. 

Then he perceived, on a card hung crookedly in the dirty but 
immense dining-room window, the words “Caretaker Within.” 
He smiled, with pleasant anticipation. He had been interpreting 
the réle of a caretaker of a large house for many months; but 
he had never to his knowledge actually (Continued on page 122) 
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She turned on 
Dexter. “Pick 
up that money, 
suh — pick it 
up, I tell you!” 


The reader can generally count on four 
fine things in a Gerald Beaumont story— 
a laugh, a tear, a thrill and a bit of 
idealism. His “fan mail” comes from 
every State in the Union, England, South 
Africa and Australia. Among the letters 
which he cherishes most are those written 
him from behind prison bars by men who 
count the days until the next Red Book 
comes out with its new Beaumont story. 


JUDGE JEFFREY ROBERTS 
of Robertsville, Kentucky, was 
once compelled to decide a case 
out of court that involved the 
two conflicting loves of his life, 
and the circumstances were these: 

First, you must understand that 
the Judge had been a home-town 
institution for thirty years, and 
was generally regarded as the 
squarest man on the bench, and 
the biggest liar off it, in the his- 
tory of Kentucky. His passion 
was blood-lines, human and 
equine, and this all-absorbing in- 
terest manifested itself in two 
ways: he was always trying to 
establish a cousinly relationship with those to whom he was in- 
troduced, and he had beggared himself in a vain effort to win the 
Eclipse Stakes with a colt from the Maria West family. 

A picturesque figure on the bench, he acquitted himself with 
even more distinction in the lobby of the Robertsville Hotel, 
where he was always to be found outside of court hours, serving 
as a self-constituted reception-committee for all strangers. The 
Tudge’s method was to inspect the hotel register, and then to 
introduce himself to the latest arrival with a formula that varied 
only in the use of the name. 
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By 
Gerald ’ 


Beaumont 


Itlustrated 
by 
Dudley Gloyne 


Summers 


“I beg yo’ pa’don 
suh, but have I the 
hono’ of addressing the 
Hen’y Jones whose 
mother was a Lee of 
Louisville, daughter of 
Hen’y Clay Lee, whose 


mate’nal aunt was a 
fou’th cousin of the 
speaker? .... No? 
Well, it’s my loss 
suh!” 

Never yet had the 
Judge found anyone 


who fitted his formula, 
but the habit was now 
fixed, and it served at 
least one sociable pur- 
pose. Most men invite: 
the Judge to accom- 
pany them to the hotel 
bar, so that they could 
apologize in a suitable 
way for not being his 





cousin. 
“Ve’y good idea 
suh!” he acquiesced, 





and for as long after- 
ward as anyone would 
listen to him, he de- 
scribed the wonders of 
his Willowbrook Farm, 
with its broad lawns, 
twelve fountains, mag- 
nificent stables and long 
line of winning sires. It was al- 
ways a matter of mortification to 
him that at this precise moment 
the main mansion and guest-cot- 
tages were being remodeled, pre- 
cluding the possibility of his en- 
tertaining anyone in a befitting 
manner. “Some othe’ time, suh,” 
he apologized, “I should be most 
happy!” 

The Judge had played this réle 
day after day for so many years 
that he no longer realized he was 
acting. Strangers were always 
much impressed until they were 
disillusioned at the proper time 
by the bartender, who was a prod- 
uct of Brooklyn. 

“Him? Why, that old bird established the national debt. He'd 
put a second mortgage on a flowerpot. Don’t pay no attention 
to the Judge. He’s what they call a ‘Kentucky blow-out’—too 
much air in a bum tire.” 

Nevertheless, to every man, no matter who or what he is, there 
are given certain compensating dreams which linger like perfumed 
incense on the inner altar of his happiness. Willowbrook Farm, 
which a half-century before had been the pride of Kentucky, 
now consisted of a neglected scrubby mansion, a few ramshackle 
barns and a ravine that traversed scrubby pasture-land. The only 
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ervants that remained were those who were too lazy to move 
iway. Nevertheless, Judge Roberts viewed his home with serene 
sride, for it held at least one fair Kentucky jewel, his motherless 
daughter “Mittie Sue,” slim and brown-eyed, who lived for her 
father alone. 

Mittie was a Cinderella if there ever was one—condemned to 
poverty and deprivations all her life, the sacrificial slave to her 
father’s weakness. It was she who performed household miracles 
it Willowbrook, who stood as the buffer between her father and 
his creditors, who listened to his vainglorious boastings and smiled 
sadly at his empty promises. With nothing more valuable to her 
name than a calico dress, she had seen her father bartering their 
patrimony for horseflesh on which he lavished further funds. But 
there was never a thought of rebellion in her mind. Judge Roberts’ 
legal training always enabled him to present the matter in a way 
that silenced her arguments. He defended himself skillfully. 

“Come now, my dear,” he was accustomed to conclude, “kiss 
your father and let him tell you just what is involved by crossing 
the Maria West lines with the fourteenth family of influential 
sires. You see, Mittie Sue, it’s like this—” 

The girl could never resist his pleading arms, nor the blandish- 
ments by which he sought to cover up his own failures. In his 
tender moments, and they were many, the Judge sought to atone 
for the fact that all his life he had been following the phantom 
of another dream. As a matter of fact, the Judge had gone so 
far along the trail of the thoroughbred, that to abandon his pursuit 
now was to acknowledge the futility of his years of effort. Only 
by producing the wonderful colt of his dreams could he ever 


The Judge reeled 
forward to throw 
his arms about his 
sweetheart’s neck. 
* Dixie, my dea’!” 
he sobbed. “Is 


it really you?” 














vindicate his judgment and fulfill his long-deferred duty to his 
daughter. .... 

Spring blew its early breath on Kentucky, ushering in a magic 
morning at Willowbrook Farm. The brood mare Southern 
Melody, heavy with foal, stood at the open half-door of her 
stall, flexing dainty ears toward “Pockets” Jackson, who was mix- 
ing a bucket of warm feed. The youngster was very small and 
very black, and he got his name from the extraordinary number 
of pockets with which his tattered clothes were ornamented. His 
voice rose lustily: 

Bullfrog, Bullirog, listen to ma tune: 
OV bay mare goin’ have her colt soon. 
Goin’ be a winner— 
Goin’ lead the way— 
Nigga kid ride him—Eclipse Day! 

“Mawnin’, Marse Judge!” 

Judge Roberts, tall and angular, attired in his shiny suit of 
black broadcloth, returned the little negro’s greeting with a nod, 
and then stretched forth a caressing hand to the mare from whom 
he hoped would come the answer to a horseman’s prayer. 

None but the true breeder can appreciate the sacred thrill, the 
divine joy that is the reward of those who have given the world 
its greatest example of eugenics. Human beings mate without 
regard to blood-lines, but the man who creates new thoroughbred 
life demands unblemished ancestry that has stood the test of the 
centuries. From the fittest and the fleetest of the kings and 
queens of the turf, the breeder selects new progeny, compounding 
courage, endurance, speed, ambition and all the precious qualities 
developed by selected generations. 
Then some day, if his judgment be 
right and no untoward accident has 
interfered, he stands by a _ white- 
washed rail, glasses leveled at the 
far turn. Ah, matchless indeed is 
the thrill when he beholds his colors 
flash into the lead, borne on to vic- 
tory by the life that he has called 
from out the shadowy past and the 
ancient, sunburned sands of 
Arabia! 

Of all these things, Judge 
Roberts was conscious as 
he stroked the satin neck of 
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Southern Melody, a royal cripple for whom he had given half his 
farm. Now the mare was in foal to Marse Dick, the great stal- 
lion owned by Colonel Collender, and she was so close to her 
time that she rested her heavy head on Judge Roberts’ shoulder 
and pleaded dumbly for him not to leave her. 

“Now, now, my dear!” he comforted. “Don’t upset the dignity 
of the Cou’t.”. He turned to Pockets. “Take her out in the sun- 
shine, but mind you bring her in early. Those look powe’fully 
like rain-clouds.” 

“Yassuh, Marse Judge. 
filly?” 

“Colt, of cou’se! 
Eclipse, do you?” 

“Nawsuh—leastwise, it aint neva’ been done.” 

But Dixie turned out to be a little filly just the same, and it 
was born that very day under circumstances that more than ever 
endeared it to the owner of Willowbrook. 

All the Judge’s help had sneaked off to a cockfight promoted 
by Turkey Jones. In their absence, Southern Melody felt the 
call of motherhood, broke the frayed rope and wandered off to a 
patch of scrub oak on the hill. The spring storm broke with 
sudden fury, and it was almost dark before the frightened Pockets 
Jackson located the mare, trotting back and forth along the edge 
of a ravine as though ‘seeking a way to descend. 

“Ol fool mare!” panted the little negro. “If Judge find this 
out, he give me life sentence. Quit backin’ 
up, an’ come ‘long home.” 

By use of a nose twitch he compelled her 
to accompany him. He had just locked her 
safely in her stall, when Judge Roberts re- 
turned from town. 

“Colt here yet?” inquired the Judge. 

“Nawsuh, nothin’ heah ’cept rain.” 

Alas for the ignorance of a stableboy! A 
tiny thoroughbred, only a few hours old, was 
at that moment struggling feebly to climb 
out of the gully into which it had slipped. But 
a fallen tree and a boulder held it in a trap ¢, rf 4 
where rising water lapped at baby flanks. ** i 
Near by, a half-starved mountain “cat,” at- 
tracted by the feeble efforts of, the victim, 
watched with ever-increasing interest. 

Mother love was all that prevented a 
tragedy, for Southern Melody raised such a 
disturbance in her stall that Judge Roberts 
rose from his dinner-table to investigate. He 
was too good a horseman not to know what 
had happened. Every vestige of color fled 
from his face. 

“She’s foaled!” he gasped. 

Two minutes later the mare had been 
turned loose to make her way through the 
storm. Behind her followed.Judge Roberts 
calling down the vengeance of heaven upon 
the frightened farmhands who hurried at 
his side. “I'll fry yo’ black ca’casses in oil! 
I'll make hog-food o’ eve’y nigga on my 
estate! TH—” 

“Yassuh,” they told him. 
right now.” 

Quick as they were to take up the trail, 
maternal courage had won half the battle 
when they reached the scene. The bobbing 
light of lanterns revealed the picture 
Southern Melody’s hoofs had crushed the 
skull of the feline enemy, and the mare was striving with her 
teeth to free her imprisoned foal. Judge Roberts gathered the 
tiny creature in his arms. Pockets led the now complacent mare; 
and they returned to the shelter of the Willowbrook barn. Mittie 
Sue came out to greet them. Darky hands flocked around for a 
closer inspection of the new arrival. 

“Why, it’s a filly!” protested Pockets. 
bet. Boy hawss aint nuthin’ but a gal! 
wif’ a filly!” 

Judge Roberts looked up, and there was a strange light in his 
eyes. 

“You black igno’amus—nothing is impossible for a foal by 
Marse Dick out o’ Southern Melody. A filly is just what I de- 
si’ed, a natu’al handicap of sex which will make the supe’io’ity of 
her blood-lines all the mo’ manifest! Mittie Sue, my dea’, behold 
the culminating product o’ the Maria West lines, the first o’ her 
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You reckon she’s gwine have colt, or 


You don’t suppose a filly could win the 


“Us is runnin’ 


“Ah loses me a dolla’ 
Cain’t win no Eclipse 


sex who will lead home her field in the Eclipse 
Stakes!” 

There was something convincingly prophetic in 
Judge Roberts’ voice and manner. Mittie Sue 
dropped to her knees and fondled the baby 
thoroughbred. “Dixie,” she whispered, “is it 
true? Are you going to make us all happy some 
day? Why, look, Daddy, she’s nodding her 
head!” 

“Got water in her ears,” said the Judge. “Come 
now, Mittie, wa’m blankets—take 
them off my bed—and fetch some hot 
milk in a nu’sing bottle. Eve’body 
get powe’ful busy.” 

















Mittie could not induce the Judge to leave the stall wherein 


mare and foal were made as comfortable as possible. Along 
toward morning, the Judge fell asleep, nursing bottle in hand 
whereupon Dixie managed to make better arrangements with her 
mother. 

Thereafter. both in and out of court, Judge Roberts could 
think of nothing but the soft-eyed, velvet-limbed daughter 0! 
Southern Melody. He buttonholed everyone, even the creditors 
whom he had been stalling off for twenty years with his blan 
assurance. “The matter will be taken ca’e of at the propah time 
suh!” They were afraid to harass him too much for fear that 
he would adjudge them in contempt of court. 

But for every delightful old gentleman of Judge Roberts’ type, 
there is always some one who seems put on earth for no other 
purpose than to take all the joy out of life. Such a man was 
Brant Dexter, a horseman of a far different school, blind to the 
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sentimental side of the sport of 
kings, but well versed in all the 
angles of commercialism and 
sharp practice. Not long after 
Dixie was born, Dexter was 
commissioned by a New York 
syndicate to establish a modern 
stock-farm and racing establish- 
ment on Kentucky soil, and he 
picked as a site the broad 
domain that had once belonged 
to the Roberts family, and 
which the old Judge had so 
confidently assured his daughter he would buy back “at the 
propah time.” 

It was a bitter blow to his pride to see Roberts’ sacred soil 
desecrated by Northerners, to behold his privacy invaded by 
those who were able to translate into action his own futile dreams. 
No longer could he hope to conceal from his daughter the dif- 
ference between vainglorious boasting and practical accomplish- 
ment. But the habit was very strong upon him, and repeatedly 
he assured the troubled Mittie Sue: 

“IT am in touch with distinguished financiers, my dea’. We 
shall fo’m a co’po’ation and make Willowbrook the supe’io’ o’ 
any damn No’the’n plant in the country.” 

But of course this was idle talk. All the old Judge ever did 
was to employ Johnny Sheridan, the “Dancing Kid,” under cir- 
cumstances that require special mention. Johnny was twenty- 
two, gray-eyed, and equipped by nature with nimble feet and a 
strong sense of humor. He and a number of race-track hustlers 
en route from New Orleans were disgorged from an express-car 
at Robertsville, and their subsequent efforts to obtain food and 
entertainment at the expense of the community led to their being 
hailed before Judge Roberts. 

The Dancing Kid, acting as spokesman for the party, would 
undoubtedly have received the limit for his impudence, had not 
his keen eyes identified the portrait of a horse that adorned the 
courtroom wall. Young Sheridan’s cynical expression vanished, 


The real rooting was 
done by an old Ken- 
tucky judge. “Dixie!” 
he shrieked. “Dixie, 
my dea!” A thousand 
throats echoed thecry. 


replaced by a look of 
profound admiration. 
He addressed the 
court: 

“Aint that Kentucky 
Kate, Your Honor? 
I helped saddle her the 
day she beat St. Ivan 
a head on the post. 
Hurt her ankle fifty 
yards out and finished 
on three legs. I'll say 
she was the queen. of 
the earth!” 

“Young man,” said 
Judge Roberts, “I had 
the hono’ of owning 
that ho’se. Case is 
dismissed! Cou’t’s ad- 
jou’ned! Come into 
my chambers, suh. I 
shall offe’ you the 
sup’eme oppo’tunity of 
a lifetime!” 

That was how Judge 
Roberts got his new 
track superintendent 
and general manager. 
The Dancing Kid ac- 
cepted the Judge’s de- 
scription of his magnificent holdings as gospel truth, and was 
dumfounded by his luck. He obtained permission to stake his 
ragged pals to a few days’ employment, and at dusk the whole 
outfit went up the Willowbrook road, old Judge Roberts’ buggy 
leading the way. It was the weirdest collection of paddock 
“gyps” that ever invaded a gentleman’s fair estate. 

Of course, Johnny Sheridan’s pals deserted their “jobs” at 
the first opportunity; nor could they understand why the Dancing 
Kid should wish to remain. “This is the joke layout of the 
world,” they told him. “Don’t be a nut.” 

But it was a long time since Johnny Sheridan had seen a girl 
like Mittie Sue, or a filly like Dixie, or a character as fascinating 
as Judge Roberts. Vague emotions that he did not attempt to 
analyze were stirring in his heart. 

“So long, gang!” he told them sadly. “Here’s where I get 
left at the post.” 

“Aw, come on!” 

“No can do! Got to run my vast estate with its hundred 
niggers and forty-four fountains. Contempt of court if I beat 
it now.” He grinned broadly. “Hit ’em hard, boys, and if old 
fat Heine is still leadin’ the band at Jefferson, ask him to play 
‘My Old Kentucky Home’ once for me.” 

He escorted them down the winding lane, where they took 
leave, firmly believing he was crazy. They marched off, singing, 
“My Old Kentucky Eome, Good Night!”—only they put an un- 
tleasant emphasis on the last two words. 

The lazy days stretched into weeks, and the weeks into months. 
Summer passed and came again. The Mira Monte Stock-farm 
became a marvelous reality, a practical, well-equipped estate with 
a splendid track, modern stables, and a large corps of experienced 
employees. Dexter knew his business. His expenditures at 
Robertsville had made him a power in that community. He 
was not popular, but he did not want to be. Cash spoke, nay 
more—it commanded! 

Meanwhile, Willowbrook, seedier than ever, had witnessed the 
unfolding of two romances, one represented by an old man’s 
adoration for a filly that seemed to care for nothing but his 
caresses, the other a mere dream of youth, beautiful as a painted 
bubble, and just as likely to vanish into emptiness. Dixie had 
taken kindly to her training, and was now approaching the time 
when she must complete her education on a race-track itself. 

Small wonder that Judge Roberts lavished upon this soft-eyed 
creature of his dreams all the affection of which an old Ken- 
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tuckian is capable. No music in all the world could equal the 
shrill welcoming neigh that greeted him each evening as he 
strolled down to Dixie’s stall with his customary tribute of sugar, 
an apple or some bit of sweets. 

He had a little trick of holding up before the filly’s eyes a 
jockey’s silk jacket, the Roberts colors, and talking to her in 
tense, vibrating tones, under which Dixie’s delicate ears quivered, 
her eyes grew fervent, her nostrils dilated, and her exquisitely 
molded frame began to tremble with excitement. 

“Imagination!” explained the old Judge to his superintendent. 
“She sees he’self facing the webbing. Look at her, suh, and 
behold what breeding can do. There, there, sweethea’t!” He 
quieted her with a long, firm stroke of his wrinkled hand. He 
used to talk to her for an hour at a time, confessing things he 
would never have admitted to anyone else. This, of course, was 
when they were alone. 

“Dixie,” he would say, “you know, I’m not quite so impo’tant 
o’ wealthy as some people believe. Come powe’fully nea’ to 
bein’ a lyin’ ol’ fool. Aint got a penny, Dixie—an’ I neve’ did 
have much. Reckon that su’p’ises you? /t don’t? Knew it all 
along, eh? And you love the old Judge despite eve’ything, eh? 
Well, by gad, that shows the supe’io’ity of equine intelligence!” 

Dixie vastly preferred to be an old man’s darling rather than 
a young man’s slave. Judge Roberts only petted her, never once 
administered a scolding, no matter what mischief she got into. 
On the other hand the Dancing Kid, who was well versed in the 
practical end of the game, believed in discipline and hard work. 
Dixie had as much temperament as a prima donna. She liked 
the Kid, but she wanted to have her own way about everything, 
and many the tough battle that was staged between the filly and 
the young track superintendent. 

The Dancing Kid had stayed on at Willowbrook. He told 
himself that it was because of his interest in Dixie and Judge 
Roberts. But that was not the real reason that held him from 
the race-track atmosphere that was like the breath of life to 
him. Mittie Sue knew what it was, and it presented a problem 
over which her heart and reason clashed. 

It was not, unnatural that a young race-track gypsy should 
fall in love with a sweet, unspoiled Kentucky girl like Mittie Sue, 
nor that she should feel herself drawn to this whimsical, care- 
free youth who fitted into the. family life as intimately as 
though he were her brother. There were times when the speli 
of old Kentucky was reflected in lazy sunshine trickling through 
a lover’s lane of stately trees, or moonlight nights, with Turkey 
Jones and Snowball strumming old songs on broken banjos. It 
seemed then to Mittie Sue that nothing else mattered, so long 
as Johnny Sheridan was at her side, wistfully eager to win a 
forgiving smile. But there were other moments when she saw 
the truth more clearly, and all her intelligence rebelled against 
a continuation of the life she had always led. This boy, quaint, 
witty, lovable as he was, had the same weaknesses as her father. 
She loved him, yes; but always when it seemed that he might 
measure up to her expectation, he spoiled the illusion by his 
irresponsible love of the ridiculous. He had signs all over the 
place: “Employees’ Entrance, North Gate,” “Site of Proposed 
Grandstand,” “Superintendent’s Office,’ “Interviews by Appoint- 
ment Only,” “No Trucks Allowed on this Boulevard.” 

His answer to every problem was much like that of her father: 
“Don’t worry; there’s a good time coming. Dixie will win us 
a million dollars.” 

But the girl had been fed on just such empty promises all her 
life, and she was fast approaching the limit of her endurance. 


OWN from New York came the Peter H. Bosworths, owners 

of Mira Monte, to inspect the string of equine juveniles 
that Dexter had gathered for their approval. Bosworth, a mining 
man whom sudden wealth had not spoiled, encountered Judge 
Roberts at the hotel bar, and took a fancy to the picturesque 
Kentuckian. He listened with interest to the Judge’s glowing 
description of Dixie. 

“Bring her over to my place,” he invited. ‘We're going to have 
some try-outs this afternoon. I’d like to see Dixie in action.” 

“A gentlemanly contest, suh,” accepted the Judge, “would be 
a pleasure indeed.” 

Johnny Sheridan would never have consented to such a test 
had he known of it, but he was absent in Lexington that day, 
and when he returned at nightfall, the damage had been done. 
Dixie, ridden by Pockets Jackson, had defeated by ten lengths 
the pick of the Mira Monte barns, and it was purely a question 
now of what method Brant Dexter would employ to gain posses- 
sion of the fastest “trick” in Kentucky. 


Divi 


Unwittingly, Mrs. Bosworth set the stage on which Judg 
Roberts’ altar of sacrifice was subsequently erected. Just as her 
husband had been attracted to the quaint old jurist, so Mrs 
Bosworth was captivated by the shy-eyed, unspoiled Mittie Sue 
Like many another wealthy woman, it flattered her vanity some 
times to play the Lady Bountiful to pretty Cinderellas. She 
had a passion for romantic matches, and it occurred to her 
that it would be rather amusing to try her skill in behalf of this 
rural rose. “My dear,” she told the girl, “I want you to return 
with me to New York. Now, don’t bother about anything— 
just run and ask your father.” 

The girl was lifted to the seventh heaven of anticipation- 
only to be plunged into the depths of disappointment and help- 
lessness, for Judge Roberts temporized in this as in all else 
“Some .othe’ time, my dea’. Mrs. Boswo’th is ve’y cha’ming, 
but I think we had bette’ await some othe’ occasion. You see, 
Mittie, there will be c®’tain expenses in connection with Dixie— 


"THE girl turned aside quickly to hide the tears of mortification. 
It had always been thus—deprived of everything for which 
she had ever wished by her father’s blind selfishness. Yet he 
was all she had, and in other things he was tenderness personified. 
Mittie Sue never argued such matters, for her father could al- 
ways justify himself with such apparent logic that the girl was 
helpless. She did not know at the time that before Peter Bos- 
worth returned to New York, he had asked her father to name 
his own price for Dixie, and that the answer had been: “Might as 
well ask me to sell my daughter, suh!” It would not have made 
much difference if she had known it. Mittie Sue had no con- 
ception of the value of Dixie as measured in dollars and cents. 
She was to learn the truth from Brant Dexter, and to learn it 
in such a way as to bring about Judge Roberts’ undoing. 

Dexter had said to his employer just before the latter left: 

“Tll have Dixie in a Mira Monte stall in ten days. © Leave 
everything to me. I know how to handle the Judge.” 

Johnny Sheridan was not surprised when Dexter appeared at 
Willowbrook two evenings later, and bluntly announced that he 
had come to buy Dixie. The Dancing Kid was lolling in a 
hammock on the porch, and he heard the conversation between 
the two men as it drifted through the open window of the living- 
room. Mittie Sue was in the kitchen. 

It was a cruel method that Dexter chose, but he was a cruel 
man. He counted out on the table ten thousand dollars in cur- 
rency, and having done that, he proceeded to strip Judge Roberts 
of all the absurd pretenses the latter had cultivated so per- 
sistently all his life ‘nx vain the old Kentuckian sought to em- 
ploy such phrases “the honor of a gentleman.” He was 


dealing now with a ... . who knew him for what he was. Dexter 
cut him short. 
“Don’t talk to me about honor, you lying old fool. You've 


been cheating that girl of yours for twenty years, and the whole 
town knows it. Why don’t you let her visit Mrs. Bosworth? If 
you love the kid, why don’t you give her a chance? She never 
seen a show in her life—she aint got a dress to her name. 
Why, a lousy race-track gyp wouldn’t hold out on his daughter. 
You aint even doin’ right by the horse. If you think more of 
Dixie than you do of your daughter, why don’t you turn the 
filly over to somebody that can afford to give her the proper 
kind of handling?” 

Judge Roberts swayed. “My daughter, suh,” he stammered, 
“is happy-with her father. You have no right to presume.” 

“Oh, hell!” said Dexter. “I dare you to call that girl in here 
and let her see what ten thousand dollars looks like. Call your- 
self a judge, don’t you. Well, decide between your daughter and 
your horse, and let her see with her own eyes what kind of a 
man they put on the Kentucky bench.” 

Judge Roberts’ face went sheet white. “Suh!” he pleaded, and 
turned to behold Mittie Sue. standing in the doorway. Behind 
her in the hall, the Dancing Kid paused in the shadows to 
observe the scene. 

“My dea’,” said the old Kentuckian, “this man says—this man 
offers—” He indicated the wealth that blanketed the table. 
“Mittie Sue, that money will be ours if I sell Dixie. You can 
have that which I have long denied you. It is fo’ you to decide, 
my dea’.” 

The girl was a little thoroughbred. She had caught only a 
fragment of the debate, but she seemed to divine much that 
had passed between the two men, and to comprehend that her 
father had been deeply wounded. She turned on Dexter. 

“Pick up that money, suh—pick it up, I tell you!” And then 
for the first time she seemed to become (Continued on page 151) 
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On E DAY Nina Putnam 
was sitting on the sun-porch 
of an immense Atlantic 
City hotel watching the 
bathing-girl parade wind- 
ing its way up the Board- 
walk toward the Inlet. 
The girls were all lovely 
and most of them were 
shivering, for the air was 
cold. They gave the effect 
of being scared to death. 
The thought that they might 
be became the germ of the 
present story, which you're 
going to say is one of the 
best Nina Putnam pieces 
you have ever read — and 
no other American writer 
is more widely read and 
chuckled over than she is. 


The 


B Rana! old champion gunman Atlas, the boy who they say held 
up the world, hadn’t no more determination then the aver- 
age pretty girl has, nowadays, when she makes a break from 
the old home town and hits out for New York City. Generally 
she’s got the idea of having the place at her feet. But as a 
usual thing, the only time she has it there is when she goes up 
the Woolworth Building to get a slant at the view. 

When I first come down from Stonybrook, Connecticut, and 
went to work at Madame Estelle’s beauty-parlor, upstairs on 
West Forty-second, that was about the way with me. But New 
York stood the shock of my arrival remarkable well and didn’t 
appear to think I could teach it a great deal, commencing in 
Madame’s place, where as a starter I found out the correspon- 
dence course I had took in manicuring was not what Madame 
liked. 

“Go on, Connie, cut all the cuticle off, if she tells you!” says 
Katie Gorman, the other manicure, to me, after Madame had 
give me the bawling-out, and I was feeling pretty low. ‘These 
dolls that blow in here for a cheap shine don’t care nothing about 
a scientific job. All they want is a pair of pink-tipped mitts 
that glitter. That kind spoils quicker than your water-and-soap 
stuff, and they gotter come back sooner, for a new one.” 

“Can you imagine!” I says, indignant. “Why, it aint honest!” 

“Tt may not be up your way,” says Katie, tossing her neat 
dark shingle-bob at me with a wise twist, “but why worry, if 
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it gets you by in the real town? Bluff it out, dearie, and shuf 
up!” 
Well, of course I seen her point, and Madame’s, especiall 
as my job depended on it. Living aint so low in the big city. 
and here I was obliged to send home a stack of paper cakes every 
week to help out, ever since Pa got that stroke. So I done it 
Madame’s way. After all, I didn’t want to get the few people I 
knew, off of me. Because New York, when you are net ac- 
quainted there, aint exactly clubby. And for the first few months 
I was glad to speak to these friends, even when I didn’t like ’em! 
In other words I belonged, but nobody knew it. 

Then one day everything was changed. I got acquainted with 
Eddie Schwartz. 

It was the noon hour, and I had put in a part of it writing 
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my weekly letter to my boy-friend that I used to go out with 
back home—George Brady, that lived next door to us but was 
now a radio-salesman, doing pretty good on the road. Well, 
I had written this letter, see, and went out to mail it, and at the 
same time to tuck away a heavy noon meal of chocolate ice- 
cream soda. But when I hit the street, there was something 
going on stopped me right where I was. 

The store under Madame’s white dimity joint was a music 
store—one of Looley Brothers’ chain. It had enormous big 
windows crammed with every musical thing a person could im- 
agine, and the door of it was generally open in any weather, so’s 
the phonograph could blare good and plenty, and at night it 
done the same by electricity through a horn. 

This noon the piece they had going was “My Sweetheart is 
Mother,” and I was standing listening with a bubble in my throat 
when pretty soon I commenced to notice that one of the fellers 
who worked there was giving me the come-and-get-it. He was 
a awful snappy-looking boy with varnished hair and a new blue 
suit that set on him like butter on hot cakes, and his thin dark 
face had that white, wise look that gives a person a thrill and 
scare all at the same time. Girls generally fall for it. 

“Looking for something?” he says. 

“Was you speaking to me?” I says. 

“Don’t you know me?” he says. 

“Well, your manner is awful familiar, but I can’t seem to place 
your face,” I come back. “I was thinking of buying that record.” 

“Come in!” he says, detaching himself from the door. “Glad 
to play it for you. As to placing my face—well, you might 
decide about that when you know me better!” 

I hesitated a minute, and then decided I’d sooner have the 
record than eat lunch. He led me through the jazz-garage, into 
a glass room which pretty near shut off the various tunes that 
was going on around it. 





“Sit down,” says he, 
“and let me play you some 
of the other newest num- 
bers.” 


“Oh, I aint got the price 
of more than the one,” I 
says, “but I’m simply crazy 
over music!” 

“That’s me!” he 


says, 


enthusiastic. “I play a lit- 
tle, myself.” 

“You don't say! Who 
told you so?” 

“Sure I can!” says he. 


“I play the laughing trom- 


bone. Matter of fact, I’m 
pretty good, but my ene- 
mies keep me out of where 
I belong.” 
“How’s that?” I says. 
“Why, if I had my 
rights,’ he says, “I'd be in 


one of the big jazz orches- 
tras like Phil Wrightman’s 
or Ed Louis’, getting fifteen 
hundred a week. But do I 
get in? Not a chance!” 

“Why not, if you’re so 
good?” I says. 

“Well, it aint generally 
known, but I believe you 
got to buy your way into 
them big orchestras; that’s 
why,” he says. “If I had 
a coupla grand, Id slip it 
to the leader, see? But 
where is a boy like me go- 
ing to raise it, when he’s 
got nothing but talent?” 

“That ought to be 
enough,” I claimed. “If a 
person is actually good in 
their line, why, they can bet 
it wont be overlooked.” 


“Blah!” says Eddie. 
“Maybe you think I aint 
good, huh? Wait, and I'll 


show you!” George. 





“What say we go over to the White Light Cafeteria?” says 


Something inside me fell with a thud. Just imagine! 
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With that he give a dash for the door, and come back in a 
minute with a trombone under his wing. Then he shut the door 
and put the brass to his mouth. 

Well, he could laugh it, all right! He made it chuckle and 
sob, and laugh way down deep, and whoop like a Southern coon. 
He broke it, oncet or twice, but as he explained, that really didn’t 
hurt any. 

“Pretty near anyone is liable to,” 
the general noise. 


he says, “but it gets by in 
A person has to get along on bluff a good 


deal in any line. Say, Miss—”’ 
“Du Bois.” 
“Say, Miss Du Bois,” he says, “how about a little dinner to- 


night, and a dance or two, up to Roseland?” 

“Well,” I says, all kind of fluttery inside, on account this was 
the first time any gentleman that looked the part had asked me 
out since I come to town,“—well, I guess it could be done!” 

“All right; fine!” says he. “Say, excuse me mentioning it, 
but you certainly are a type any man will do himself credit 
appearing along os pen with. What time will I call?” 

I says, “I’d sooner you didn’t call for me, please. It’s 
kind of—well, inconvenient. Suppose I meet you on the corner 
about seven?” 

“You're on!” he says. And then I had to beat it back up- 
stairs, five minutes late for my two o'clock customer, my letter 
to George, which I had forgot to mail, still in my hand. 

Well, the reason why I didn’t want Eddie to call for me, was 
I didn’t like to have him see where I lived. The house was a 
few doors off of Fifth Avenue in East Sixty-third Street, and I 
was the caretaker. What with Ma needing eyery cent, and room- 
rent being so high, I had taken on the job and was able to send 
her the difference, but naturally I wouldn’t care for anyone to 
know about it, not if I could help it. : 

The house was a gem, as the saying 
goes, being all fixed up in the most 
modern way by a high-class decorator, 
and it belonged to a genuine swell 


couple called Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Langworthy, who spent about two 
months of the year in it. I had seen 


an ad in the paper for caretaker, and 
thought I'd take a chance, and when 
Mrs. Langworthy saw me, she was 
tickled half to death. 

“We are on our way to Europe,” 
she says, “ and your taking charge will 
eliminate all the bother of putting 
away things. I shall leave the house 
practically as it is, for I can see that 
you are a decent young woman, and 
trustworthy. Reach me through the 
American Express Company in Paris, 
but for heaven’s sake, don’t unless you 
have to!” 

It was early spring when I got the 
job, and I was living in that basement, 
getting up early and sweeping the 
sidewalk and so forth, before I went 
down to Madame’s. Of course it was 
the Langworthys’ phonograph I had 
bought the record for, and when I 
let myself in this evening, I put it on 
at once and got dressed to it, thinking 
I was pretty near the luckiest girl in 
the world. Here at last was some- 
thing like a good time coming to me! 

“After all,’ I thought, “Eddie is 
kind of right about bluffing, at that. 
I’m proving it, by not leaving him 
come here after me.” 

On the way out, I finally posted my 
letter to George. 

Once things get started in New 
York, they sure do move quick, and 
this was true with I and Eddie 
Schwartz. He bought me a swell 
meal, and we danced a lot under the 
paper flowers with the lights in them, 
and before we quit for the night, we 
was talking real intimate. 

“See here, Connie!” he says to me. 
“The trouble with you is, you don't 
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push yourself enough. You could knock ’em dead if you went 
about it right. A girl as handsome as you ought to be getting 
something out of it.” 

“Well,” I says, “the Follies aint my speed, Eddie, even if I 
could get into them. I got no talent of any kind, only for 
making raised doughnuts, and I’m a fair manicure. So unless 
Mr. Astor or somebody was to ask me to marry them, I don’t 
see where I’m to get it.” 

‘“You’re darn pretty,” says Eddie excitedly, “—figure and all; 
and positive, you are the most refined-looking girl I ever seen, 
with that thin nose and white skin and all that red hair... .. 


Say! I got it! How about this bathing-beauty contest they are 
getting up?” 
“Oh, Eddie! I couldn’t!” I says. “Why, I'd feel like a fool!” 


“But suppose you won?” he come back to me. “I guess you’d 
feel like a fool to be Miss America, wouldn’t you? And say, 
listen! There’s a two-thousand-dollar cash prize this year, as 
well as the cup. The Paxwell Complexion Powder Company are 
offering it.” 

“But I’d never win in this world!” I says. 

“I aint so sure!” says he, looking at me critical. “Of course, 
you’d have competition, all right, but working right there in a 
beauty-parlor, you got every advantage for fixing up. Why don’t 
oa in your picture? They can’t do worse than mail it 
yack.” 

“Oh, Eddie,” I says, “how lovely! 
a3 good-looking as all that? Honest?” 

‘I sure do!” he says. “But there aint. no use being sentimental 


Do you really think I’m 


“Say, don’t they treat you good, though!” saysI. “I 
think it’s real considerate, sending a closed private car.” 


about it. 
bluff °em into giving you the prize.” 

Well, when I got home, although it was real late and my feet 
was sore from dancing all night, I kept ‘em working another 
while, and walked up and down the long narrow parlors where 
the hot, dusty wind come puffing in from the street—bluffing at 


The thing is, get the judges to see you, and then 


coolness! And I thought to myself, oh, boy, maybe Atlantic City 
wouldn’t be so bad for a week, in a one-piece suit, making friends, 
and your picture in the paper, not to speak of the cash! 

I didn’t have any decent photo, but only a snap which Katie, 
the other manicure, had taken on the beach down to Coney. 
But there is something kind of fascinates a person about being 
told. they are the cat’s meow, especially when it is a handsome 
young sheik like Eddie Schwartz that passes the remark. And 
so by one o’clock that night I had decided to take a chance. 

Once my mind was made up, I acted quick, before allowing 
myself time. to back out. I took a sheet of Mrs. Langworthy’s 
handsome note-paper with the engraved address on it, wrote 
out my name and age, sl‘pped the snapshot in the envelope with 
it and dropped the letter in the corner box before I went to bed. 

I'll tell the world that next morning while I was sweeping the 
sidewalk I give that mail-box the nervous eye, wishing I could 
take back the letter, but Gawd knows you can’t take back a 
letter out of the mail much easier than you can stick back the 
nail on a manicured finger if you happen to file off more than 
the customer wanted. And so the best I could do was put it 
out of my mind as completely as a doctor’s bill and go on my 
regular job with a smile. But the contest didn’t stay put; it 
kept bounding up in my mind like a rubber ball or a guilty 
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conscience or something, in spite of the fact that all that week 
things went along the same as if there hadn’t been no such thing 
as a bathing-beauty contest in the world, so far as hearing any- 
thing from the newspaper to which my photo had gone was con- 
cerned. I seen Eddie every day, and he was excited about it as 
if his own picture was in, and he kept giving me good advice, 
and suggesting things about my complexion, my style and all 
that. But nothing further happened until one morning I come 
to work and found a letter from George Brady telling me he 
would be down by the time I got this, and would stop around 
for me after work and take me out to put on the old feed-bag, 
and he was lovingly mine. 

George taking for granted that I wouldn’t be dated up, kind 
of got me a little sore right away. But I thought, oh, well, out- 
of-towners, they always seem to think a person is setting around 
waiting for them; but a free feed is gratis oats any night. Also 
1 was really glad he was coming. He always made me feel a 
comfortable, safe kind of way which was pleasant if not excit- 
ing—which something you are sure of never is. He showed up 
all smiles, his eyes beaming at me through his glasses that gave 
him such a respectable look. If George had only had more the 
appearance of a sport, and at the same time been as good as he 
was, why, he would have had me cuckoo over him long ago. 
That’s the only trouble with being respectable—you too often 
look the part. 

“Connie!” he hollered, as I come out onto the street. ‘Oh, 
girl! Maybe I’m not glad to see you!” 

“Two orders of that,” I says. And for a minute we stood 
holding both hands in spite of his radio-demonstration case and 
my vanity, the two of us wrapped in a kind of instinctive glow 
like when you come home to a steady fire in the grate. Only, 
of course, this was July on West Forty-second. 

“Well, where do we eat?” I says. “I’m starved!” 

“That’s good!” says George. “I want to buy everything from 
soup to nuts. What say we go over to the White Light Cafe- 
teria? Or maybe you'd like this big new Automat they tell 
about?” 

Well, at them words something inside me fell with a dull thud. 
Just imagine! It reminded me of Eddie’s speed, right away. 
But of course all I could do was pick the cafeteria, and take up 





“Thank you, Mr. Blandon,” I says. 
giving me this opportunity to do the right thing.” 


“Thank you for 
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I had to appear against the last year’s winner 
perfect peach of a white dress, I thought 


a census of George all the way over to it, while I was finding 
out, at the same time, that Ma was working hard, which I already 
suspected, that Pa was about the same, only he could move his 
head a little more now, that the postmistress had run off with 
the doctor, and that crops looked good. George didn’t say a 
word about himself until we had slid our trays past the pic 
and the checker, and grabbed off the side-table farthest away fron 
the phonograph. 

“Honey baby,” says George, as soon as we got settled, “I 
got a little piece of what I hope you'll say is good news. The 
Company is taking me off the road and putting me in the office 
I’m going to have a whack at some of the big stuff—installing 
a new station for them, and that’s going to mean a raise. In 
fact, the old pay-envelope was heavier yesterday, and that’s 
one reason I’m here!” 

Well, my jaws pretty near left off my food and fell apart. 

“George Brady!” I says. “And so you get reckless and blow 
me to a dinner in a cafeteria! You waster!” George seen I 
wasn’t altogether joking and his face fell about a mile. 

“Aw, Connie!” he says. “You don’t understand, dear. I do 
it to save money—not for myself but for us. You must realize 
I’m just crazy to get enough saved so’s we can have a real home. 
It’s been the one thing I’ve wanted all my life—a home with 
you. Don’t think I’m stingy, please.” 
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and when I seen her fatal classic beauty, in a 
“Who cares for a redhead alongside a blonde?” 


“It aint that, George,” I says wisely. “It’s just that I think 
you got the wrong dope. I used to think that way too, but 
I’ve learned different. Bluff is what gets you by, these days. 
You are what people see. The public can only judge by ap- 
pearances.”” 

“Appearances wont put any money in the bank,” says George 
seriously, “and that don’t sound much like you, either, Connie.” 

“Well, I used to live in the country too,” I says, “but now 
I’m commencing to get wised up. As a friend of mine says, the 
modern home is where you press your only pants.” 

“Somebody has been telling you wrong,” says George, giving 
me a sharp look. “Who is this friend, anyways? I don’t know 
as I like you going out with anybody but me.” 

Can you imagine! 

“Oh, is that so!” says I. “Let me tell you, he’s at least up 
to the minute, which you are not, George Brady. And I’m sure 
I don’t know where you get off with telling me I can’t go out 
if I like.” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” says George. “The both of 
us, Con, you and me, are just ordinary folks that have got to 
work and save in order to make good. We haven’t much chance 
of pulling a fortune out of the world overnight.” 

“You may not have,” I says, “but I aint so sure about me! 
I need some big money for Pa’s doctors, and—and for myself, 


and I’m willing to take a chance. Maybe I wont win, but 
nobody can say I didn’t try.” 

“Win what?” says George, looking scared. 

“The beauty contest,’ I says, tossing back my head, not able 
to stop myself now. “I sent in my picture, and if I win it, I 
get two thousand dollars, and goodness knows what else besides!” 

Well, George burst right out laughing, at that. It was the 
worst thing he could of done. 

“Why, you dear, silly kid!” he says. “This city has your bean 
turned entirely!” 

“Oh, is that so, George Brady!” I says, getting up and throw- 
ing down my napkin. “Well, I may not win, but at least I am 
sport enough to ¢ry for the high spots!” 

“Sit down, Constance!” says George sharply. “I forbid my 
future wife to go in for any such nonsense. Nobody says you aint 
a beauty, my dear, but I don’t want you making a fool out of 
yourself.” 

“I wont sit down,” I says, “and I wont be forbidden, neither! 
I’m through!” 

There was a awful quiet moment between us in spite of the 
jazz number on the electric phonograph blatting away, and then 
George threw down his napkin too. 

“All right, Connie,” he says. “I got old-fashioned ideas, I 
guess, but it seems to me loyalty to your steady company, and 
a good home with love, at the end of a little spell of saving and 
simple living, is more worth while than—than that thing over 
there!” He pointed at the phonograph, and after a second, picked 
his hat off the rack. 

“You think it over,” he says. “I'll be glad to hear from you 
if you change your mind. But I wont ask you again to marry 
me. The next time it will have to be you who does the asking!” 

“I'd die first!” I says. ‘“Good-by!” With which I marched 
out and left him standing there, my heart hurting me all the 
way to Sixty-third Street, and wishing I could take back a Jot 
I had said, but ashamed to even try. Well, there was one thing 
pretty sure: George wouldn't leave me go without a struggle; 
he’d be back, looking me up, before long. That was a cinch— 
maybe! If only he’d do a little thinking over, himself, he’d 
realize that I wanted to win that prize money for my folks, more 
even than for mvself. But I wasn’t going to explain it if he 
couldn’t judge for his own self. 

When I reached the house, there was a letter waiting for me 
that put George’s soreness out of my head for the time, on 





“You!” he says: “Why, yes, of course, I 
remember seeing your picture in the paper.” 
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account it was from the Morning Climax, the newspaper where 
I had sent my picture. The letter was marked “Editorial Office,” 
and was personally signed. 

“My dear Miss Du Bois,” it says. “Your picture has been 
selected by the judges as one of the ten best offered in our 
Bathing-beauty Contest. Will you please come to the Goldmeyer 
Theater tomorrow evening at eight o’clock promptly, for the 
elimination test? It will be necessary to wear a swimming-cos- 
tume, your head uncovered. We will send a limousine for you, 
unless you notify us not to do so. —Cordially yours, T. H. 
Johnson, Beauty Editor.” 


UST how I lived through the next day is more than I can tell. 
I didn’t say a word down to Madame’s about being called, 

but I sure did want to tell Eddie, and at noon I run down to 
the music store. But for once he was home—with a sick head- 
ache, his side-kick told me with a wink. 

When evening come, I climbed into my bathing-suit, slipped 
on a wrap, and with my hair dressed special by Madame herself, 
who did all us girls’ heads once a week for the ad, and this was 
luckily the day for it—well, I sat there waiting for the car with- 
out, so it felt, a interested friend in the world. Then the limou- 
sine showed up, and it was a livery one in the sense that it had 
a liveried chauffeur, and looked like it was at least the Vander- 
bilts’ own. Then, before I knew it, I was in the dressing-room 
of the theater along with a lot of girls, being handed a number 
to hang around my neck. 

“For the luva mud, do we have to wait all night?” says one 
girl, after about ten minutes. 

“Say, don’t they treat you good, though!” says I. “I think 
it’s real considerate, sending a closed private car after you.” 
The girl give me a stare. 

“Huh! The only private car I come in was the subway!” she 
says with a snort. “I'd like to know how you get that way!” 

Well, after that, I kind of wondered myself, but I didn’t get 
no chance to discuss it further, on account we was called, just 
then, and falling into line, we filed slowly out onto the stage, 
the lights full on us, and the judges in a stage-box, whispering, 
their heads together, while a lad with a megaphone called for 
us to circle, pose, stand in line, and all that. 

Well, I don’t know as I ever felt any more foolish or uncom- 
fortable in my life, and I kept my eyes down so’s all I could 
see was the healthy pair of legs on Miss Goldstein, Entry Num- 
ber Six, which walked confident and sassy, just ahead of me. 
The theater was dark—I could realize that; but it was full of 
people. I felt as if I was being shoved around in a show-window 
at night. I hadn’t even any idea how the choosing was to be 
done, and so when the megaphone-bird yells for Number Three 
to leave the stage, I thought the girl who’s number that was, 
had won. Then Four and Nine was sent out, quick, and then 
Two, and One, and so on, until finally there was me standing on 
the stage all by myself, and believe me, it was all I could do not 
to burst out crying, because while I am not conceited, still and 
all, it didn’t feel so good to be absolutely last choice. 

Then just when suicide of mortification had become my middle 
name, one of the Johns in the jucges’ box got up and started to 
making a speech. He stood with one foot on the stage, and one 
on the edge of the box, and pulled a line about the Stars and 
Stripes, and the glory of American womanhood, and then he 
come over and took me by the hand and led me toward the 
footlights. 

“And now,” he shouts, “it gives me great pleasure to introduce 
to you our winning number—Miss Constance Du Bois, who from 
now on will be better known to you as Miss New York!” 

Can you imagine! Well, the house-lights went on, and first 
thing I knew, I was being shook hands with, wholesale. I had 
won a hundred per cent. Oh, boy! I guess I was crazy in the 
head, some! The next half-hour was like a whirlwind, and then 
I found myself back in the limousine with the editor. It seems 
it was his private one, and his wife come along and a few others, 
and they all saw me home. I had the front door key with me, 
and run gayly up the steps while Mr. Editor unlocked it, and I 
stood waving them good-night until they drove away, and then 
shut myself in and leaned against the door, gasping for breath. 

Well, I'll tell the cock-eyed world I didn’t get a whole lot of 
sleep the first part of that night. But when I did fall for the 
sandman, I fell good and plenty, and only woke up when the 
sun began pestering me into noticing that it was after nine. 

Madame opened up at eight-thirty on account some of our 
clients liked to stop in on their way to work, and believe me, 
she was some cracked record when a person was late getting 
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there. I come out of my bed in the basement like the devil 
himself was after me, and dressed without any fussing at all. 
Then I made one rush for the basement door, intending to do 
without breakfast. When I opened it, the morning paper hit 
me full in the face, and when I picked it off, there was myself 
staring at me from the front page. 

A person would be more than human if they could of resisted 
that, and so, thinking, oh, well, I am so late now I might as 
well be killed for a steak as a lamb-chop, or whatever the old 
saying is, I sat down to read the dope, and this is what I got: 


Society Girt Wins Beauty Contest 
Miss Constance Du Bois of East Sixty-third Street and Fifth Ave 
carries off honors from crowd of lovely working-girls. 
Very modest about her victory. 

“This is something I never dreamed of doing until my friends 
suggested it,” said Miss Du Bois, society débutante and cousin of 
Mr. and Mrs. Langworthy of 5% East Sixty-third Street, to the 
Climax reporter last night. “But I am honored to think that my 
home city should choose me to represent it in the national contest 
at Atlantic City. I hope I can win, but chiefly in order to make 
good the confidence that has been shown in me.” 


Can you imagine! Of course I hadn’t said any such thing. 
In fact I had been so scared and excited I had kept my mouth 
pretty well shut the whole time, only for “Yes,” “No,” and “I’m 
so glad.” So I was a society deb, eh? Sweet patootie! I went 
on and read some more: 


For the first time since the inauguration of the annual bathing- 
beauty contest, society has.shown a direct interest. Never before 
has a member of the four hundred entered, and added interest is 
given to Miss Du Bois’ participation by the fact that she has not 
yet been formally introduced to New York’s most exclusive set. 


“Well, that last’s the truth anyways,” I interrupted myself 
long enough to think. The paper went on: 


Her cousins, however, in whose house she is at present stopping, 
are internationally known in the best circles, and the management 
of the contest are delighted by the broader interest which their 
suggesting the entry of their young relative indicates. 


So the Langworthys had suggested it! Suffering cats, and I 
had read many a murder and scandal in this very paper and 
swallowed it for the truth! 


WELL there was a lot more to the piece, about my personal 
looks, and so forth, but I didn’t get a chance to read it just 
then. The telephone rang, practically for the first time since I 
had been caretaker, and when I answered, there was Madame’s 
voice at the other end. 

“Is that you, Miss Du Bois?” says she that had never yet 
called me anything but dearie. “This is Madame Estelle speak- 
ing. I’ve just seen the paper, and I want to congratulate you!” 

“Thank you, Madame!” I says, trembling. “Oh, I’m so sorry 
I’m late. I—” 

“Oh, please don’t mention it!” says Madame. “Of course we 
don’t expect you down today. Why you ever came to work here 
at all is more than I can understand. You had us all fooled, 
dearie—I should say Miss Du Bois! But there! I suppose 
you had some good reason for pretending to be a manicure!” 

“But I am, Madame!” I wailed, scared she would fire me. “I 
want to go on with you!” 

“Certainly, just as long as you care to, dear Miss Du Bois!” 
came the honey accents over the wire. ‘“We’d just love to have 
you. I wont keep you any longer now! I know you must be 
awful busy today. Come in whenever you get good and ready, 
and your old friends will welcome you.” 

Can you imagine! 

Then she hung up, and I hung on to the transmitter tight for 
a minute, for fear I would dive right into it, I was that weak. 
There was plainly no use arguing with Madame. She believed in 
newspapers and fortune-tellers and hair-removers, and goodness 
knew what not, so why try to explain? 

Well, I didn’t get to do any overtime on this particular worry, 
because right away the doorbell rung. What on earth it would 
be I didn’t know, but I took a slant out the window before I 
answered. There by the curb was parked a smart-looking de- 
livery-car from East and Castell, the swell dressmakers on West 
57th Street, and a boy with buttons all up and down the front of 
him was standing on the steps, whistling, a big box under his arm. 
You can bet I made for the opening (Continued on page 110) 
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If Harold Mac Grath were not a great story-teller, he'd be a great 
pianist. “Wish I had a new piano,” said he to the writer of this para- 
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S she looked at her brother’s thin, handsome face, there was 

mingled anger and pity in Mrs. Carnovan’s fine blue eyes. 
The anger was aroused by his stubborn refusal to accept the 
inevitable; the pity was stirred by the basic cause of this stub- 
bornness. These creative geniuses, high-strung and imaginative, 
were most difficult to handle. Silk and steel: she rather liked the 
simile. Away back in his childhood, he had been silk and steel. 

“You're a fool, Geordie, to shut yourself away from human 
beings like this.” 

“We’ve threshed that out a dozen times, Puss. 
use of turning it over and over?” 
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What’s the 


graph as the two sat one day in the music-room of the author's charm- 
ing home in Syracuse. “Easy,” he was told. “Send the Red Book 
a story and buy yourself a new one with the check.” This is the 
story, and with the check for it Mac did buy a new piano. And 
it’s because he’s an artist that he gave a musical note to the tale. 






“What's the big 
t idea?” she 
“Yours is evident- 


ly wrong,” he re- - 


plied. “Do you 
play ordon't you?” 


azurka 


Mallory held a folded newspaper in his right hand, and with 
this he tapped the piano against which he leaned. His left hand 
was hidden in the pocket of his velvet lounging-jacket. 

“It isn’t as if you’d always been like this,” went on Mrs. 
Carnovan. “Before the war, something was always going on in 
the studio here.” She waved her hand indirectly toward the 
paintings and sketches against the tapestried walls. “You are 
a great painter, Geordie. You are a great musician too. God 
gave you about everything—genius, money, good looks.” 

“And one day took them away.” Mallory shrugged. 

“Why, Geordie, you can still paint wonderfully. You haven’t 
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been up to the house in two 
months. We, who love you! 
That isn’t kind. You never 
even telephone how-d’ye-do. 
I have to come down here to 
find out whether you're alive 
or dead. And I worry, day 
in and day out.” 

His face softened. “Dear 
Puss, if I could change my 
nature, I would.” 

“But your genius! 
owe it to the world.” 

“T have paid my debt to 
the world.” The bitterness 
in his soul broke forth in a 
savage note. “These argu- 
ments tear me to pieces. I 
wish to God you would not 
harp on the subject. I can't 
hold my palette. I have to 
set it on a stand under the 
canvas; and the awkward- 
ness of it keeps the fury 
boiling in me. So my inspi- 
rations are ashes before I be- 
gin. And I can’t play any 
more. I can’t touch the 
piano. Always, when I was 
tired and discontented, I 
used to sit down and play 
my troubles away.” 

“Geordie, in the war you 
were a brave man. But you 
do not take up life bravely 
now.” 

His fury having subsided, 
he shrugged. 


You 


“If you were poor—” his 
sister went on. 

“But I’m not poor,’ he 
interrupted. “We get no- 


where by supposition. I 
can’t give away my money 
to test your theory.” His 
fury rose again, and his eyes 
burned. “If my arm had 
gone, I would have taken it 
like a sport; but to have all 
the sense of feeling, and still 
to be one-handed all the rest 
of my life! Oh, I can 
wriggle the fingers, make a 
fist of it; but that’s all. I 
loved Grace; or thought I 
did. When she saw what 
had happened to me, she 
fainted—not out of pity, but at the thought of going through 
life with a cripple. So I let her go.” 

“It was for your country,” said Mrs. Carnovan, tears in her 
eyes. “No one who loved you would ever mind, Geordie.” 

“I’m a damned fool, Puss, but I can’t change the fact.” 

“Couldn't you work if you had some one to play for you?” she 
asked. 

“Ves.” 

He laughed, and 
dropped. 

“A bit odd, that you should suggest that. The notion has 
been boiling in my head for several days. But I tell you frankly, 
Puss, I couldn’t tolerate a man here, no matter how well he 
played. In a little he would be smoking cigarettes and talking. 
Besides, I could not find a good man pianist. If he were good, 
he'd scorn this kind of work.” 

“But a woman—alone with you here?” 

“Oh, that could be made proper enough. Miss Challoner, who 
has the studio below, could be induced to come up for an hour, 
three or four times a week. She is sixty, gray-haired and sensible. 
So the affair would have no color to it. I don’t want anyone to 
play while I work. It’s when I lay down the brushes. She can 
be as homely as a potato, if she can play the piano.” 

A woman. Mrs. Carnovan’s distaste was imminent of expres- 
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stooped for the newspaper which he had 








It came to him that 
Sonia was telling him 
something she dared 
not utter vocally. There 
was a tragic note in 


everything she played 


sion. 
her brother George was so guileless, for all his birth and station. 


There were so many kinds of women in New York; and 


It did not matter that he was thirty-seven; he would be easy 
prey to a clever, unscrupulous woman. There were, she knew, 
many fine women musicians in town, struggling for sustenance; 
but none of these, aware of the countless pitfalls in New York, 
would step across yonder threshold. 

But her second thought, stepping on the heels of the first, re- 
pressed the words that flew to her lips. She could see that he 
was excited over the notion. Adventure, the unknown! A beau- 
tiful woman to sit there at the piano and to play for him when 
he was moody and lonely. A dangerous business; and yet it 
might be the very thing to pull him back into the world again. 

“How will you go about it?” she asked. 

He flourished the newspaper, smiling. 

Here again she felt dismayed. Supposing some inquisitive 
reporter saw the advertisement and investigated, giving his story 
an oblique twist? Sensation, everywhere sensation! Murder 
a person’s reputation on a mere supposition, and apologize on 
the morning of the obsequies: gentle Geordie, hauled into the 
limelight under such conditions! 

“T don’t like it, Geordie. Wouldn’t one of those player-pianos 
do?” 

“For a person who loves good music but cannot play—yes. 
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But to hear a Brahms rhapsody played a hundred times alike! 
I must have the human touch—some one to explore my moods. 
Sounds foolish, but that’s the way it is.” 

She understood that argument would be in vain: her brother 
had set his heart upon this adventure, come ill or good. After 
all, the conventional side was negligible; her distress was en- 
livened by the fear that he might be hurt again. She was positive 
that he still nursed the hurt given him by the other woman. 

“All right, Geordie. But you must let me know what happens. 
If I didn’t love you—” 

“Dear old Puss!” Mallory put his arms around her and kissed 
her. “You haven’t changed in twenty years. Always trying to 
stand between me and buffets. What the deuce! If I find a 
woman who plays to my content, Miss Challoner will be in the 
corner there. Besides, I’ve a notion I’ll be vastly amused.” 

“T shall want to see her.” 

“You certainly shall.” 























































Mallory lived in one of the numbered 
streets, far downtown. It was a stree 
of vanished glories—an old maid, living} 
in genteel poverty, you might say. The 
house was three stories, brick and 
marble, with an iron fence, and a 
hand’s-width of grass in between. All 
through the summer this bit of grass 
caught your eye and refreshed it. 

The house was Mallory’s, one among 
the many he shared with his sister; for 
their divided fortune lay in real-estate, 
scattered hither and yon about the city. 
The ground floor was the studio of a 
sculptor; the second floor was the 
home and workshop of Miss Challoner, 
a famous illustrator; the loft was Mal- 
lory’s. In that day—that of th« build- 
ing of the house—they gave you height 
along with substantiality. Mallory had 
remodeled the floor to his taste: all 
the comforts of home, with his studio 
across the threshold. 

He painted landscapes and water- 
scenes—very well, too. Sometimes he 
sold a painting; sometimes he donated 
one to upstate public libraries. He was 
strangely indifferent about rewards. If 
he found himself happy after finishing 
a painting, that was sufficient. He had 
studied in Paris, Rome, Florence and 
Vienna, both at art and at music. As 
an amateur on the piano, he had won 
the respect of many a famous profes- 
sional. 

He resembled his sister in looks: 
handsome, brown-haired, blue-eyed, all 
lines as manly as hers were womanly; 
of medium height and slender, but with 
an almost inexhaustible store of nerv- 
ous energy which had made him a for- 
midable soldier. Stolidity makes a 
good defense, but it never wins any 
great battles. 

When first the notion entered his 
mind about hiring a woman to play for 
him, the notion had been of a negligible 
character; but it had returned and re- 
turned again, more compelling, less 
negligible, on each return. He had not 
the least suspicion what the matter was 
—that he had grown desperately lonely 
and shy. 

He had already asked Miss Challoner 
if she would play chaperon; and the 
illustrator had laughingly agreed. Thus | 
a harbor had been established for the | 
derelicts that were bound to enter port. 
Did he wish the unknown woman beautiful and young? For | 
the life of him, he could not say. He did want music, the kind | 
of music he loved; he was sure on this poist. If the woman 
turned out to be agreeable to the eye, so h the better. 

Later, he found himself wrangling with ‘iiss Challoner about 
the wording of the advertisement. 

“If you put an advertisement in the papers that you wanted 
a model, it would not stir a ripple of curiosity,” said Miss Chal- 
loner. “But to want a lady pianist from four till five, three 
times the week, with just the street and door-number—no; that 
wont do.” 

“Good Lord, you don’t expect me to use my name, do you?” 
he expostulated. 

“My dear boy, this is New York. If you leave a single loop- 
hole for curiosity to enter—bang, it will enter! It’s all above- 
board, isn’t it?” 

“But people who know me will think me a fool.” 

“Well, you wanted my advice; I have given it. I imagine Pll 
have a lot of fun playing chaperon. I'll cuddle up in a shadowy 
corner and ‘ahem’ at the proper time.” Miss Challoner laughed. 
“Tell me exactly what you want. I’m old enough to be your 
mother—and I wish I were.” 

“I want a woman to play the piano after I’ve quit work. I 
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don’t want to talk to her; I don’t even want t. 
know her name. I don’t want any credentials. 
I want music.” 

When he was gone back to his studio, Miss 
Challoner approached her window and looked 
out. She smiled, perhaps a little sadly. Spring— 
it was spring outside. Year in and year out, she 
felt the spring. To be sure, the urgings grew 
feebler and feebler; yet still she felt the re- 
current longing. Once upon a time she had 
known what this longing signified; now it al- 
ways puzzled her. 

Spring. He thoughi it was music he wanted 
Poor boy, it was only spring calling, and he 
had not known exactly how to answer. He 
was thirty-seven? What had that to do with 
it? The Call laughed at years and locksmiths. 

For all her sixty years of single blessedness, 
she was still a romantical fool; and the proof 
of it was, she was lending herself to a comedy 
that would fizzle out after the first act. Since 
when did true adventure come and sit on one’s 
doorstep by invitation? 

She returned to her easel. Children. For 
thirty years she had drawn children and babies 
for serials, short stories, magazine-covers and 
books. Children: the only kind she would 
ever have, children that became forgotten or- 
phans the moment they passed from the studio. 
She laughed, understandingly. That was a child 
upstairs; hence, her interest... . . 

Three afternoons later, at half after three, she 
knocked and was admitted into Mallory’s studio 
by Kuroki the Jap. She found her host pacing to 
and fro, and shrewdly suspected what the state 
of his mind was. Already he was regretting; but 
there was no evidence that he would not go on. 

“You are going through with it?” 

“Absolutely. I’m a fool, but a stubborn one.’ 

“Don’t look at it that way. You're going 
to be amused and vastly astonished. And 
you’re going to be tortured, too. What are 
you going to do with the others who follow the 
one you select?” she asked. “Something must 
be done to fend them off.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that,” answered Mallory, alarm flitting 
across his face. “I'll pin a card under the letter-box.” 

“Well, I'll be getting into my chair,” said Miss Challoner. 

This chair was beyond the piano, perfectly hidden from the 
eyes of any entering the door. Miss Challoner wanted it so, and 
he made no inquiries into her reasons. 

Promptly at four the tragedy began—for it was a tragedy, of 
broken dreams, of hope that renewed itself only to fall shattered 
again. For years Mallory had moved among those of his kind, 
or he had made a hermit of himself. He wasn’t ignorant of the 
fact that there existed another world; he had only forgotten 
it. Some of this world was now to pass in review and shock 
him indescribably. 

Miss Challoner, out of her worldly wisdom, sensed something 
of what would probably be the outcome of this queer business: 
because the boy was tender-hearted, he would hire some one who 
neither pleased his eye nor his ear. 

Presently a young woman crossed the threshold. Her expres- 
sion was rather mousy. You have seen a mouse peek out of 
its knothole to get wind of a possible cat? Such was this young 
woman’s expression. Seeing no figurative cat, she smiled easily. 

“You advertised for a pianist?” 

“Yes.” Mallory was certain that if he approached her, she 
would exhale the stiff odor of cheap perfume. “Play,” he said, 
with a gesture toward the grand piano. He was going to give 
them all a chance. 

The girl walked over to the instrument and touched a few 
keys without sitting down. She then turned a pair of shallow 
blue eyes upon Mallory, and laughed. 

“What’s the big idea?” she asked impudently. 

“Yours is evidently wrong,” he replied. “Do you play or 
don’t you?” 

Miss Challoner stood up. The girl saw her and backed slowly 
to the door, through which she vanished forever more. 

“T expected that,” said Miss Challoner. “There will be more 
like her, and some of them worse. The poor thing!” 
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He was in time to see 
the bull-whip flash..... 
And then something in- 
finitely proper happened 
to Joseph Wieniawski. FRO S 
The walls fell upon him. ms X 


“Tl go through with it. To those who try to please me, I'll 
give ten dollars.” 

“You needn’t worry about that type. All I'll have to do will 
be to stand up.” 

“T feel like a fool, dragging you into this.” 

“Young man, I’m going to have the time of my life. There 
goes the bell.” 

Between four and half after five, six women stood trial and 
failed. Two of them were pretty, but they played mechanically 
and had no knowledge of pedals. Another had fine technique, 
but was soulless. The hands of the fourth were hopeless. The 
fifth was a middle-aged woman who played Beethoven with the 




















“Exactly what you thought: 
that the young woman you 
are seeking had not come to- 
day.” 

“Oh, she needn’t be pretty 
nor young,” he said, covering 
his embarrassment by reach- 
ing for his pipe. “I want a 
real musician or nothing. 
Do you know, I’ve been 
very selfish.” 

“I’m sure of it. You have 
had your first lesson in phi- 
lanthropy. There is always 
some one worse off in the 
world than you. This ad- 
venture is largely going to 
help you to forget. That’s 
why I entered it in the capac- 
ity of dragon.” 

Mallory paced and smoked. 
Presently he halted. 

“You'll. come tomorrow?” 

“Until the play is fin- 
ished.” 

“Tm very grateful.” 

“The pleasure is mine.” 

The second day went by 
precisely as the first: seven 
disappointments and seven 
times ten dollars. But on 
the beginning of the third 
day the City of New York 
took a hand in the game, 
represented by a uniformed 
policeman. 

“Say, what’s goin’ on here? 
Come across.” 

“Tll not accept that tone 
from any man on God’s 
earth,’ cried Mallory wrath- 
fully. ‘You speak civilly, or 
clear out.” 

This was Miss Challoner’s 
cue to rise from her chair; 
but the belligerent note in 
Mallory’s tones decided her 
to wait a minute or two. 

“I was sent here to find 
out what’s goin’ on. If you 
wont tell me, why, you'll 
come along and tell it to the 
judge. Take your pick,” 
grumbled the policeman. 

“My advertisement states 
that I wish to hire a woman 
familiar with classical music. 
I see no crime in that.” 

“Huh!” said the policeman 
skeptically. “Mebbe you 
aint gonna offer a fine job 
as concert player or in grand 
opera? Ye-ah! Your’re al- 
ways puttin’ it over in some 
new way.” 

“Very good,” said Mallory. 
“T'll get my hat, and we'll 
talk it over with the judge.” 

He was boiling with fury, 
a mixed fury. To have gone 
into this thing without exam- 
ining all the possibilities, to 
same expression one gave to finger exercises. The sixth was a have had his pity stirred profoundly, and now to have the law 
vocal accompanist. To each he gave ten dollars, together with enter into his private affairs! 








profound pity. “No,” said Miss Challoner, who had heard enough. 
Discouraged?” Miss Challoner asked. The policeman, beholding this handsome white-haired woman, 
‘“No—only astonished.” lost momentarily the control of his jaw, which sagged comically. 
Ah, I see. Young man, I like you. It was not an easy thing to “Mr. Mallory should tell you that he wanted a first-class 

turn away those women to whom thirty a week would be a godsend. _ pianist to play after his day’s work is done. He was himself a 

But if you keep this up, it’s bound to cost you a pretty penny.” fine musician, but the war has disabled him, and he cannot play 
“What did you think of them?” he countered. the piano any more.” (Continued on page - 134) 
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The Water 


The first story ever written by the author 
of this vivid picture of the high points in 
two opposing human lives was printed by 
hand in a notebook when its writer was 
seven years old. Innumerable poems 
in that same little blue notebook ensued. 
A newspaper experience came later, fol- 
lowed by years of free-lance writing that 
raised the author to her present high 
position in the ranks of fiction writers. 


“PUT out the sun! Put out the sun!” The voice had been 


shouting this for hours. “Put out the sun! Put out the 


Sometimes the words came so jumbled together that they 
no more than a string of senseless sound; sometimes they 


separated with long intervals. Each time, with a perfectly 
astonishment, Hatch recognized the voice as his own. 
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Toward mid-afternoon the words set themselves to a droning 
tune, arranged themselves to a rhythm and melody ancient as 
the hills. Hatch saw them as a row of melancholy black figures, 
jigging and scraping among the rocks where the heat-haze quiv- 
ered with a hypnotic regularity, and growing always larger and 
clearer as time passed. They were forever approaching, but 
never quite reached him. He could see their long black hands 
waving in time, their heads thrown back; yet they did not sing 
the tune; they were the tune. 


“Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, and let me lie in darkness 
Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, and let me lie in darkness, 
Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, and let me lie in darkness, 
In de darkness such a long way from home—” 


“That’s it, that’s it,” muttered the other Hatch, the silent 
Hatch, twitching his fingers in time. “Go on, go on. Keep on: 
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ent 
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‘Oh, put out the sun, Lord!’” he 


repeated over and over again: By 


M.L.C. Pickthall 


“Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, like 
Moses and de candle, 

Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, like 
Moses and de candle, 

Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, like 
Moses and de candle, 

For I doesn’t need no light 
upon my road.” 


“That’s it,’ muttered Hatch, 
“that ought to do it.” And the 
infinite sadness and loneliness of the tune overwhelmed him. He 
thought he lay crying like a child. But his eyes were dry as the 
dry hot sand blown against their lids. 


“Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, and send de dark to hide me, 
Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, and send de dark to hide me, 
Oh, put out de sun, Lawd, and send de dark to hide me, 
Hide me in de Holler of de Hand—” 


And the sun was put out. 

“That’s done it,” said Hatch to himself. 

The hills drew closer suddenly, towering into the air. All day 
they had been bared, and cruel as hungry teeth; now they 
clustered tenderly as hooded angels, guarding with their wings the 
valley and all it held. The jigging figures vanished with the heat- 
quiver above the rocks. A wind breathed once, twice, thrice from 
the sea, sweet, in that place, as flowers in rain. A vast silence 
enfolded the vexed and aching earth, a silence that was of God. 

Across the valley one voice rose, thin and unhuman as the wail 
of a bird, uplifted from the trampled scrub and thorn. “Allah, 
Allah, Allah!” Like flowing water, the silence made haste to 


Which was the nearer? Hatch tried to shout: “Ill smash you, you bald-headed old bird, if you touch it.” 





cover it again. Hatch sighed and 
opened his eyes. He was revived 
by the shadow and the coolness 
as by water; his thoughts came 
home to him like birds. He 
whispered: “I’ve been going on 
a bit.” 

He rested silently, staring at 
the sky, aware for the first time 
that it was possible to rest, and 
wondering what was wrong with 
him. 

He felt no pain, but was in the grip of a discomfort so deadly 
he would with gladness have exchanged it for pain. A star showed 
at the foot of the valley; it looked wet, as if new-washed from 
the sea, with a cool and clear shining; the sky was faintly 
shadowed as if with wings of rain, though it was no more than 
dust and smoke that hung against the growing stars. Hatch slid 
into a dream of rain, rain on the scorched scrub, rain on his up- 
turned face, and he smiled with blackened lips as he dreamed. 

“Allah! Allah! Allah!” 

Hatch woke with a start from a five-minutes sleep, and mut- 
tered: ‘“He’s got his little bit too.” He felt for his water-bottle 
with trembling fingers; it was shattered, only the neck and a rag 
of cloth remaining. He sighed patiently, and resumed his un- 
thinking stare at the stars. There were many, but their light was 
cool and still. 

“Allah! Allah!” 

It was a cry for water. Hatch knew it, and was irritated by 
it. He said: “What does he want to squeal about it for, the 
blighter?” There was no answer. The last of the light drained 
from the hills, lay like a pool in the gully. Every change of the 
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air or the earth took on the appearance of water. Hatch groaned 
and stirred. He, the real Hatch, had seemed so separated from 
the heavy thing ‘that had lain there and shouted and suffered 
through the hot hours, that he was rather surprised to find that his 
will yet had control over his body. With some trouble, he raised 
himself on his elbow and looked across the gully. 

It was narrow here at the head, no more than a few yards 
across. In the dimples of the sand lay a few odds and ends of 
discarded equipment, along with two or three other discarded 
things that questioned the night with their silent lips. Hatch 
saw a rifle, a cartridge-belt, a coat, a round tin that his brain 
connected with peppermints—and the round flat shape of a water- 
bottle. His eyes steadied on it; immediately it grew to immense 
size. He saw nothing else: nothing else was left in the world to 
see. It blotted out the stars, hid the hills. There might be water 
in it! 


ATER! Hatch set his teeth and turned over. It took him 

a long time, and a blind wave of blackness deeper than the 
night followed the effort, rolled over him, drenched him; little 
notes in it swung, gathered, grew to the little dancing figures 
that jigged against his eyeballs: 


“All erbout de dark, Lawd, I hear de living waters, 
All erbout de dark, Lawd, I hear de living waters, 
All erbout de dark, Lawd, I hear de living waters 
Where de wandering sheep shall lay dem down at last.” 


“Queer!” thought Hatch faintly. “I haven’t thought of that 
old tune for years.” He opened his eyes again, breathing in little 
gasps. The wave of darkness receded; he saw the stars once more, 
and the veiled soft hills; but under his cheek the sand was wet 
where the wave had been. 

He saw the water-bottle too, and began to crawl toward it. 
The real, active, alive Hatch had immense trouble with the 
heavy, groaning thing that thirsted and suffered. He had to drag 
it along the sand. A huge resolve, a struggle that shook the soul, 
a mighty attempt that should have cleared the hills: and the 
thing that was also Edward Hatch moved an inch toward the 
water-bottle. The real Hatch could have wept and cursed; he 
even struck at the thing to hurry it up; and another wave of 
blackness followed, shot through with wandering music. 

“Allah! Allah! Allah!” 

On the edge of the slope Hatch raised his head; the thin cry 
sounded nearer; there was a faint movement in the shadow of the 
thorns across from him; a hand was lifted, black against the 
tender sky; a man’s head followed, rigid and raised for an instant, 
like something cut out of black paper and pasted on the dying 
gold. He could see the open mouth, and the scalp-lock fallen 
back from the shaved head. Then it sank; the shadow seemed to 
stir; there was a rustle of sliding sand. Silence for a moment, 
then once more the monotonous cry, no stronger now than a 
chirp, “Allah—” Nothing less than the compassion of the Com- 
passionate could have answered that appeal. MHatch shivered as 
he listened, but compassion scarcely came into his scheme of 
things at the moment. 

“God,” he also whispered, “the beggar’s seen the water-bottle 
too!” 

He sank his chin in the sand, breathing hard. Rage ran over 
him like a flame. It was his bottle; he’d seen it first. He mas- 
tered his body with that goad of rage, set his teeth, dug in his 
elbows, struggled gigantically, and gained a few inches. On the 
opposite slope the head was once more lifted, once more dropped; 
and he who besought the Compassionate had moved out from the 
shadows a hand’s-breadth. 

With burning eyes Hatch tried to measure the distances. Had 
the bald-headed beggar gained on him? He was not sure. Fear 
fluttered his heart till he nearly choked. Once more, with an 
enormous expenditure of energy, he thrust his elbows into the 
sand and heaved himself forward. On the opposite slope the 
other man did the same. 

An insane anger possessed Hatch. He tried to rise to his knees 
and shout, but could only whisper dry and incoherent threats. 
The water-bottle was still plainly visible, its dark, round shape 
picked out plainly in the dusk. The other man lay face down on 
the slope, his arms, flat on the sand in front of him, stretched 
toward it. Even as Hatch looked came the familiar movements; 
he stirred again, and again, almost imperceptibly advanced. 

“Not if I know it,” whispered Hatch, trembling, “not while 
He also thrust himself on. But that clogging 
and delaying weight he dragged had grown heavier. He sank his 
chin in the sand again, and dry sobs of helplessness shook him. 





The Water Bottle 


“Lead me to de spring, Lawd, and lif’ de cup unto me, 
Lead me to de spring, Lawd, and lif’? de cup unto me, 
Lead me to de spring, Lawd, and lif’ de cup unto me, 
For I hasn’t had no drink upon de road—” 


“And that’s the truth,” whimpered Hatch, “—not a drop.” 

He won, with infinite hardship, another hand’s-breadth. Between 
him and the water-bottle was a small thorny bush a few inches 
high; the bottle seemed so far away, that he fixed his eyes on 
the bush. A long interval, and he had gained the bush: he almost 
wept again in his foolish disappointment that it was not the bot- 
tle. Of course, the real Hatch knew it wouldn’t be, but the other 
Hatch cried because the little bush was so dry and the spiny 
leaves pricked his face. A big earth-colored beetle lived in 
the bush, and fed on the leaves; Hatch wondered if its roots had 
found water, that it stood and lived, and a beetle lived on it, in 
the midst of all the dead sand. He broke a leaf, but it was as 
dry as if it were dead; he dug around the stem with his fingers, 
but the sand remained dry, dry as dust. 

While he rested beside the dry bush, the other man had gained 
on him. 

Furiously angry, Hatch began to shout. He knew he was mak- 
ing a great noise, but his enemy paid no attention. He stopped 
abruptly, realizing that it was no wonder. “For what am | 
shouting?” muttered the sensible Hatch. “What but ‘Put out the 
sun, put out the sun!’ And they’ve put it out long ago, and 
packed all the darkies away in a black box.” The two Hatches 
were becoming entangled, confused; the box was visible, made of 
the very stuff of darkness, and all the little jigging figures packed 
away inside it in rows like dolls—rows and rows of dolls. When 
the wind blew over the black box, it stirred their hands, thin as 
dry leaves, and a single lonely note of music was blown along the 
sand by the wind. But generally they kept the lid on. 

“Don’t you be a fool,” said Hatch sternly to himself, “you an’ 
your boxes! Shout again, now you’ve got your wind—shout care- 
ful: ‘You over there, let-—that—bottle—alone—or I’llI—bust— 
your—head—for—you!’ That’s it! Shout!” But when he 
stopped again, and listened to himself, he knew he had been cry- 
ing once more: “Put out the sun, put out the sun.” And the 
sun was gone for good; only the fringing stars revealed the outer 
cliffs. “Allah, Allah!” The other monotonous appeal was very 
faint. But the man was now at least a yard nearer the water- 
bottle than Hatch was. 

“This wont do,” said Hatch, with a desperate show of firmness, 
trembling as he lay. “This wont do. The beggar’s more on the 
downhill than me, and it aint fair.” The indifferent injustice of 
the universe again shook him almost to tears. ‘“There’s me, want- 
ing that water so bad, and him on the downhill.” He set his 
teeth again, heaved forward. He also was now on the downhill; 
with rapture he felt himself sliding in a little whisper of sand; 
he must have slid nearly six feet, plunging headfirst into another 
drenching wave of blackness tangled with the melancholy jigging 
figures of the song; some one must have snatched the lid off that 
box—quick as a conjuring trick. 

“All erbout de dark, Lawd, I hear de Shepherd singing, 
All erbout de dark, Lawd, I hear de Shepherd singing, 
All erbout de dark, Lawd, I hear de Shepherd singing 
Of de thirsty sheep that drink beside de stream.” 


ATCH came out of the wave, and the music drenched again, 

with a castaway rifle under his fingers and the sharp, smooth 
circle of the water-bottle almost on a level with his eyes. Behind 
it and beyond it—but very near—lay the dim, crawling thing 
that was the other man. With the regularity of a mechanism, 
he raised his head against the dull glimmer of the sand, following 
on the monotonous birdlike chirp. Hatch chuckled and drew the 
rifle toward him. “This’ll do my shouting for me,” he muttered 
joyfully. “This’ll finish your job. As if I’d let you get that 
bottle!” 

With infinite effort he got the rifle under his arm. The barrel 
shook and drooped, as if dragged toward the sand by some ir- 
resistible weight. Hatch cursed. There was a stone in front of 
him. He grunted and sweated and wriggled till he got the barrel 
propped on that, more or less covering the other man. 

“This’ll do your job!” shouted Hatch, and fired thrice. He 
heard the empty shells rattle on the hard sand. But when he 
looked, there were no shells; the other man was still creeping on; 
he was not hit; the rifle had not been fired—the magazine was 
empty. Frightened, Hatch abandoned it; it was all so unnatural, 
he thought. Still the other man crept on. “Hand to hand, then,” 
said Hatch grimly, “hand to hand! As if I’d let you have my 
water-bottle!”” He also crawled on. (Continued on page 139) 
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By Arthur Mason 


When you read a sea-story by Arthur 
Mason, you are reading the real thing— 
for Mr. Mason sailed the Seven Seas in 
windjammers for thirty years. Today 
he completes the triumvirate of seamen 
who have won distinction with the pen 
— Conrad, McFee and Mason. What sto- 
ries those three could tell around a table! 


“(.OME on, men, come on— 
don’t stand there monkeying 
with the pig. Hoist away on them 
halyards, and pull as if you meant 
it. This aint the place for she- Th ve WP 
nanigan. Up with her! Another! harshly: “Take Wo 
There—bela-ay!” that pipe out of the 

The crew responded to the pig’s mouth, and 
heavy-handed words of the mate don’t have him 
of the bark Cleecup only long standing on his 
enough to set the main royal, then hind legs all day.” 
reverted as if magnetized to the 
hatch, where a black pig lay 
crunting in the sun. They simply could not resist him, even at 
the sure risk of the mate’s displeasure, which vented itself upon all 
who distracted the affection of that fat porker from himself. 

“Any one of them would stick a knife in him,’ thought the 
mate, “and let out his blood just for the fun of it and the 
grease they’d get. It’s me that’s the only friend he has, and he 
don’t know it. Who taught him to roll on his back? Wasn't 
that me? Who taught him to trip up the cook when he comes 
aft with the food? Me again. Would they man the force- 
pumps morning and night to give him a bath? I should say not. 
Me again—the one that gives him his salt-horse sandwich every 
night, too! And yet just look at them tarry-handed loafers 
hanging over him, and him grunting as though they was old 
shipmates. Huh!” 

He walked aft, disgusted with the pig and the heartless and 
frolicking sailors. 

The crew of the Cleecup were of mixed nationalities; but Liver- 
pool Harry, from length of service, and the fact that his lean and 
springy length had surprises for those who gainsaid him, was the 
approved sea-lawyer of the forecastle, and he held forth in the 
dog watch to his attentive mates on subjects that covered the 
length and breadth of sea-philosophy and creed. 
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Perhaps because they were in tropical seas where the lazy 
swinging of the canvas interferes with stern emotions, perhaps 
because the subject is in all weathers of supreme interest to a 
sailor; but at any rate, as six bells sounded seven o’clock by 
the ship’s time, Liverpool Harry and his mates of the watch on 
deck were deep in discussion of the pig. 

“Tt’s getting so that a man carn’t talk to the bloomin’ pig any 
more. The mate’s daffy over that porker. “E says to me larst 
night, says ’e: 

“*Arry, don’t feed ’im ’ardtack; you’il ruin ’is blarsted teeth.’ 

“© °Ow’s that, Mr. Ranzor?’ says I. 

““Carn’t you see the tears runnin’ hout of ’is heyes w’en ’e 
heats hit?’ 

“‘Blyme,’ h’I hanswers, ‘fust time h’I notices hit.’ ” 

“Wot do ’e think about our teeth?” interrupted Quinn, a 
wasp-waisted, red-haired'Irishman. “’Ow about the hardtack on 
us? We aint as good as pigs, heh? A nice howdydo on a lime- 
juicer! If I ever get off this hungry hooker, it’s a nice place 
I'll be taking meself to live. Sure, an’ I’ve seen thim ate rocks 
and thrive on thim.” 

An Italian sailor who answered to the name of Romo spoke 
to the pig: 
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“Open da mouth, now, open da mouth.” 

The pig yawned, and the crew regarded his teeth. 

“What did I tell yez!” said Quinn. “Sure, an’ you couldn’t pull 
thim out wid a windlass; they’re shpiked into his jawbone—an’ 
clinched!” 

An old bearded sailor cleared his throat; the others raised their 
heads to listen. 

“The mate is right,” he said solemnly. “Now, take me, here. 
Before I got to soaking me hardtack, I was losing teeth right and 
left. I didn’t know where the blazes it were goin’ to end. Now 
they aint no more dropping out.” 

He exhibited several tenuous fangs to the crew, who seemed to 
have seen them before. Their eyes went back to rest on the pig. 

Liverpool Harry leaned down and scratched him behind the ears. 

“We'll soak the biscuits for him, men,” he said. 

“Ye’re a parcel o’ damned fools,” put in Quinn. “Sure, an’ we'll 
be atin’ the liver of him inside a month. I'll soak no biscuits for 
a pig; ye hear that?” 

Romo got up from the hatch. 

“T noa lika do, myself,’ he said, and so they argued until the 
mate came forward and spoke harshly: 

“Take that pipe out of the pig’s mouth, and don’t have him 
standing on his hind legs all day. Don’t you know he may be in 
for a crooked spine?” 

““°E’s ‘avin’ ‘is hexercises, sir,” said Harry. 

“Never mind about that,’ snapped the mate; “drive the pig to 
his pen and pull the awning over him.” 

The Cleecup was bound to Manila from Newcastle with coal. She 
was an old wooden bark, and it was hard to find sailors that would 
sail on her. What with rumors of teredo, the hidden shipworm that 
takes the heart out of stanch wood to feed its growth, and then by 
stopping to look behind, as it were, lets in the spreading ocean to 
split the seams of a rotten hulk, it appeared that many crews had 
left their bunks for the rest of the voyage when they heard the 
bilge-water gurgling in the ship’s pump, vowing that they would 
leave her in port, no matter what the risk to their hard-earned pay. 
So she was accustomed to shipping two crews a voyage, and the 
dignified old Captain would shake his bald and brown-spotted head 
until the few long hairs swayed, and sigh for the fine clipper ship 
he was to die still wishing for. 

The crew whispered in the forecastle about the Captain, as ail 
crews do, but on this ship it was with the tang of real gossip, for 
they maintained that he had Maori blood, which seemed to give 
him a kind of distinction among them. Besides, his dignity was 
great, and they loved dignity. 

“°F’s a pretty good sort of a old cove, ’e is; see ’ow ’e walks off 
w’en the pig looks at ’im?” observed Harry, and their regard in- 
creased for both skipper and pig, in spite of the mate’s natural and 
professional jealousy; and the Cleecup was managing the-round voy- 
age with the same crew, for the second time. Meantime the pig had 
grown from a bottle pig, taken from his mother at a dangerously 
tender age and ministered to in every way, to an age which now 
was verging on toughness. Some tentative talk there had been from 
time to time of doing him into pork, but the idea was discredited, 
and the nays still controlled his destiny. 

It was now ten days since the Cleecup had sailed away from New- 
castle, Australia; then one morning in the Coral Sea certain things 
shaped themselves anxiously. The pig refused to roll on his back, 
or to sit up on his hind legs with a sailor’s pipe in his mouth. There 
were, in fact, no playful tricks left in him that morning. The crew 
wore worried looks, and the mate followed the creature around the 
decks talking to him, wondering what had gone wrong, and making 
himself a torture to the crew on the subject of food. For once 
they didn’t appear to resent it. 

“°E carn’t heat, sir,” said Liverpool Harry sorrowfully. 
if h’I knows wot’s up wiv the bloomin’ beggar.’ 

“He’s sick,” said Quinn. 

“He noa,” answered Romo; and while they speculated, they were 
amazed, for the pig tried there, before them all, to open the small 
gate leading into his pen. Not unusual in every pig, but phenomenal 
in this one, whose spirited resistance to being shut up always re- 
quired the entire watch on deck to overcome, the fore hatch being 
far preferable as a resting-place, by reason of the affectionate demon- 
strations of hairy-handed sailors. 

“Put him in the pen,” said the mate savagely, and he walked aft 
to the poop. Some old blankets were brought up from the forecastle 
and spread in his pen; but when the pig walked in, and instead of 
lying atop of them, burrowed his way under them so that nothing 
but the tip of his nose and the flap of one ear showed, there arose a 
cry of alarm. 

“Re the Saints above,” shouted Quinn, “I have it now! 


“Blyme 


Come 


’ tearing gray seas and the howling winds went unaccompanied 


The Ship’s Pig 





here, me min, and l’ave the creature be. It'll be that there’s 
a storm on the way, and it’s me that has niver seen it jail 
whin a pig refused all aid and comfort and tuk to his bed, 
Always look out for a bit of a buzzard.” 

Liverpool Harry was strangely interested, and inquired lu- 
minously how the pig could know. Quinn, master of the situa- 
tion, attracted even the watch below with the force of his 
oratory, and they came creeping out of their bunks and up on 
deck to listen, for the omen of storm and shipwreck ever 
takes new forms to the simple children of the sea, and holds 
them in the grasp of its mercilessness. 

“Starboard fore braces, men!” came from the poop, and 
with eyes searching the skies some of them took in the yards, 
and some went lingeringly back to a gloomy rest. 





—— 

















There was no avoiding the war-canoes, and they took 


Before the sun crossed the meridian that day, the wind came 
strong, and brought with it black clouds from away over in 
the direction where the Solomons lay in the convenience of 
tropic warmth and vegetation. As the waves came larger and 
more purposefully and the bark began to labor, the royals 
were clewed up and the outer jib hauled down, and before 
eight bells she was snugged down to the topsails. 

The mate sounded the ship for water, and called all hands to 
man the pumps. The crew, omen-eyed, obeyed, and the alto of 


by the redeeming lead of their human voices. Occasional re- 
ports of the pig came from some scout who, with storm- 
straddled legs, ventured as far as the pen to look at him. The 
news was always the same, for in many hours he had neither 
eaten nor drunk, and his nose-tip and the edge of his ear were 
his only points of contact with the weather. 

Darkness gloomed the hearts of the sailors. The waves, 
white-frilled, lashed the bark unmercifully. ‘The Captain and 
the mate encouraged the crew to pump with all their might, 
and it was not until the pumps choked with cargo-coal that 
they lost heart. 
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By Arthur Mason 


“We're gone goslin’s now,’ Quinn declared to the gaunt faces 
around him; “she’s breaking up under us. Sure, an’ the skin of 
her is opened up and the cargo-coal is loose in the bilges.” 

Lanterns were lighted, and the pumps were overhauled. It was 
of no use. They would not throw water, and the heart went out 
of crew and Captain. 

“It’s a hard place to be cast away,” they heard him tell the mate. 

“Aye, aye, sir, it’s a pity we aren’t farther north. It’s the 
Solomon Islanders I’m thinking of. They are worse than a sink- 
ing ship or a lee shore.” 

“God help us,” said the Captain; and he scrambled aft to the 
poop, where the waves seemed better disciplined. 

Quinn gathered the crew around him, and bowed his neck to 
the seas that lashed him. 
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was less vicious, but the bark was in a precarious condition. She 
was settling fast by the stern, and it was only a question of hours 
until she would disappear from the scene. A boat was lowered 
away, and as promptly smashed to sticks along the ship’s side, 
leaving only the lifeboat to carry all hands away from the sinking 
ship. 

The old Captain himself supervised the putting away of this 
boat, dumping oil over the side to calm the sea, then at the right 
moment dropping her into the water, and so intense was the 
mental and physical strain to all on board the Cleecup, that too 
little attention was given to the calculation of provisions and the 
boat went over casually stored, except for water and hardtack. 
The will to live, at sea, sometimes meets obstacles so hard that 
the bodies of men are mere machinery to their courage in over- 
coming them. Yet 
more at sea than 


























in their sail and prepared for whatever might be coming. The pig alone maintained his composure. 


“Men,” he shouted, “I have damned dirty news for ye. Does 
anny of yez know where yez are at all, at all? Yez don’t, heh? 
Well, it’ll be mesilf that’ll be after tellin’ ye!” 

Like water-rats they hugged the speaker; their drooping ears 
caught his every word. 

“Sure, an’ it’s close by the Solomon Islands ye are, wit’ niver 
a hope at all but what if you’re caught, you'll boil, like the 
whaler’s crew that was twinty-foive min before the mast and not 
so much as a Blucher boot left to tell the tale.” 

The crew, when they heard this, simply stood and looked at 
each other through the spray. Then Romo detached himself 
from the dripping mass and went off to the forecastle, muttering 
in the language of his civilization. Hastily he opened his sea- 
chest, rummaging for his little treasure. Pitiful enough, it was— 
silver medals of saints and a lobster claw mounted in gold. The 
saints had some expression in their hollowed metal, something to 
get association of comfort from. The lobster claw, also a token 
of safety, seemed just a lobster claw, red and brittle. 

“Goda helpa me,” said Romo, and went on deck to find a 
raveling of rope to string his treasures on. 

When daylight came, the storm had abated some and the sea 





elsewhere is the 
miracle of escape 
another reason 
for facing one 
thing at a time 
without regard for 
the next catas- 
trophe. 

One by one the 
crew lowered 
themselves into 
the waiting boat; 
the Captain fol- 
lowed and then 
ordered them to 
hurry away from 
the sinking ship. 

“Hold om 
yelled Liverpool 
Harry. “The 
mate aint on 
board yet.” 

“Where is _ he, 
where is he?” 
came a howl from 
wailing lungs. 

Then the mate’s 
voice from the 
bulwark - sail 
reached down to 
them: 











“Stand by to 
take hold of the 
pig, men.” 


United protest 
came like a squall 
from the boat: 
“We aint taking 
im.” 

“There aint no 
room in this boat 
for no pig!” 

Calmly the mate 
slipped a timber- 
hitch about the struggling animal, and regardless of opposition or 
squeals, lowered away, until the crew in desperation reached over 
the gunwale of the boat and hauled him in. Then the mate climbed 
down, and the sailors manned the oars and rowed away. When they 
were less than two cable-lengths away from the Cleecup, they saw 
her bows pitch up in the air, and stern first she sailed down into 
the deep. 

Two of the crew were told off to keep the pig quiet in the 
bottom of the boat and the bailers relieved the rowers till the 
sea became calm again. At noon that day they hoisted a sail, 
but the wind was light and the boat made little headway. The 
crew slept around the pig in the bottom of the boat, the mate 
and Captain relieving each other steering. 

When the cool evening came, there was a general awakening 
and stretching-out of human forms from the bottom of the boat 
to make irregularities in her outline against the sky. There was 
also a hungry cry in the voice of the men. It is the growing- 
worse of that demand for food that is the next terror of the sea. 

They ate up the hasty odds and ends they had brought, and 
the Captain told them to go easy on the hardtack. He said that 
he had no idea when they would be (Continued on page 120) 
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George Gibbs 


The first book ever written by the 
author of “Mamselle Cherie,” “Fires 
of Ambition” and this present novel 
bore the pertinent title “Junk.” That 
was a good many years ago when 
the now famous author-illustrator 
was a student in the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
dreaming of one day when he might 
become another Farragut. “Junk” 
was a volume devoted to Academy 
life, and was so succzssful among the 
boys that its originator then and 
there renounced salt water for ink. 
He’s been swimming in it ever since. 


The Story So Far: 


OAN FREEMAN’S desperate defense of her sister altered her 

life in a moment. “It isn’t Polly’s baby,” Joan had said to 
Georgia Curtis, the gossiping inquisitor who had put her on the 
rack, “but mine—my baby. I hope you understand.” 

They had been on a summer trip to the Canadian Rockies, two 
wealthy orphans unchaperoned; and Joan had been unwise enough 
to make a separate journey for a few days, leaving feather-headed 
little Polly to her own devices—which had included a reckless 
clandestine flirtation, under an assumed name, with a handsome 
guide named Steve, who did not in the least understand the girl. 
Steve, indeed, had been honest enough; after the affair had gone 
too far, he had expected to marry “Ruth Shirley,” as he knew 
her, at once. But she had shrunk from the complications of such 
a step—of introducing the awkward Westerner to her smart set 
in New York; and she had departed from Lake Louise abruptly, 
leaving no address. 

Sometime afterward, in New York, Polly was driven to con- 
fess it all to Joan; and the older sister had at once gone to 
Lake Louise to find Steve—Polly hadn’t even known his last 
name. But Steve, after he had learned of “Ruth Shirley’s” dis- 
appearance, had also vanished. 

Joan had taken her sister to France then, to an obscure hamlet 
where Polly’s baby, a boy, was born. But her recovery was slow; 
and when inquisitive Georgia Curtis passed by on a motor trip and 
recognized Joan as she wheeled the child by the roadside, Joan 
did not dare risk the shock of reporting the mischance to Polly. 
And so now, also," when Joan confronted Georgia in Paris, her 
protective passion for her younger sister drove her to claim the 
child as her own. .... No, life would never be the same again 
for Joan. 

Presently Polly grew better, but her character was not changed. 
She evinced no affection for her son—consented, indeed, to Joan’s 
sacrifice. And soon, keeping her secret, she married one Joe Drake. 

Joan took the boy as her own and remained in France till he 
was two; then, assuming the name of “Mrs. Freeman,” she re- 
moved to Washington, and lived in seclusion there for some years 
—-until a chance encounter with young Congressman Stephen 
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lackcloth 


and 


Scarlet 


Edwards, and an instant mutual attraction, again changed the 
complexion of her world. 

Edwards was leading the fight of the conservation group against 
a powerful New York syndicate seeking to acquire certain timber 
reserves; the Curtises were at the head of that syndicate; and 
Georgia, perhaps desirous of knowing their enemy better, invited 
Edwards to dinner. There Edwards heard the accepted story 
about Joan—and there too he refused the overtures of Sam 
Curtis. to aid his iniquitous Verde River Bill. 

The power of the Curtis group was soon demonstrated. 
Through their influence, Edwards’ attempt to have it killed in 
committee was defeated, and it was favorably reported. And a 
little later Edwards’ friend Ransom came to him with the news 
that a scandalous story was being circulated, linking Edwards’ 
name with that of Joan Freeman. 

The gossip was assiduously spread; and presently Joan learned 
of it through her friend Beatrice de Selignac. To leave Washing- 
ton seemed to Joan the only means of silencing the story; Ed- 
wards had another plan—and came to Joan on the eve of her 
departure with a proposal of marriage. She refused him. And 
then—Polly turned up. She had broken with her werthless hus- 
band, was out of funds and out of health. 

Joan took Polly with her to a hotel in Atlantic City, and bought 
her a new wardrobe. Shortly thereafter Edwards learned of Joan’s 
address through Beatrice de Selignac and went to Atlantic City 
to persuade her to change her mind. Joan was out when he 
called; he was received by Polly—and they recognized in each 
other the Steve and the Ruth Shirley of that long-ago Lake Louise 
episode. 

After a perfunctory call on Joan, Edwards returned to Washing- 
ton, his mind in a turmoil. But this did not prevent his making 
a fine speech against the Verde River Bill when it came up for 
consideration—a speech that brought about its defeat. 

Beatrice de Selignac, meanwhile, had undertaken the task of 
bringing Joan and Edwards together, though she had learned from 
Edwards that a woman out of the past prevented the continuance 
of his courtship of Joan. Beatrice persuaded Joan to move back 
to Washington. Shortly after their arrival Polly, hidden in the 
library, overheard Joan confess to Beatrice her feeling for Ed- 
wards. Reproved for eavesdropping, Polly threatened to retaliate 
by taking Jack away from Joan, who had not legally adopted 
him. (The story continues in detail: ) 


HEN dinner was announced, Polly sent word that she was 

tired and would stay in her room, and so Joan and Jack 
dined alone. It was not until late in the evening, after Jack 
had been sent to bed and Joan sat alone in the library, that 
Polly came down. 

“Have the trunks arrived?” she asked coolly. 

“No. We’ll have to wait until morning,” Joan replied. In 
the interval since she had left Polly, Joan had fought a battle 
and won. 

Polly apparently had been sleeping, and her appearance was 
All rights reserved, 











“You know, Joan, what you said was the truth. We haven't been as friendly as we ought to have been.” 


unkempt, her hair frowsy, her eyes darkly luminous in the pallor 
of her face. She flung herself with a gasp into the chair upon 
the other side of the fireplace. 

“Heavens, it’s lonely here. 
stay up there another minute. 
awhile?” 

“No, of course not.” 

Polly shifted restlessly in her chair, her fingers twitching 
among her draperies. And then after a moment she spoke. 

“TI came down because I—I wanted to tell you that I’m sorry 
we quarreled. I don’t want you to think I’m not grateful, Joan. 
I am grateful. I just lost my temper. I haven’t got as good 
control of myself as I used to have.” 

“Oh, it’s all right,” said Joan slowly. 
speak to you so sharply.” 

Polly frowned into the fire, crossed her fingers over a knee, 
then suddenly got up and stood motionless. 

“T—I guess I deserved it.” She moved to the back of Joan’s 
chair and stopped again. “You know, Joan, I’ve been thinking— 
what you said was the truth. We haven’t been as friendly as 
we ought to have been. I guess it’s my fault as much as yours. 
But you’ve changed so. You don’t seem to think I care about 
you or about your affairs. You’ve never told me anything about 
things—personal: things, I mean. I think. you ought to have. 


Is it always like this? I couldn't 
You don’t mind if I sit here 


“I’m sorry I had to 


We've been separated a good many years, but I’ve never for- 


gotten how we used to tell each other everything.” She sighed 
and slowly paced the floor. “I suppose I did lose my right to 
all that when I went away, but I hoped you might forgive me 
and meet me halfway in trying to be what we used to be.” 

Joan had not moved. Her gaze was on the dying fire, but 
she was keenly aware of every motion that Polly made. The 
plea was not unexpected; but to Joan, Polly’s tones suggested 
none of the spontaneity of a generous impulse. Her words were 
jerky, dry and mechanical, like those of a child forced to a 
recitation. 

“Time has made many changes in us both, I’m afraid. I’m 
less tolerant than I used to be. It’s better not to say anything 
more about it.” 

Her tones were gentle but reserved. Polly seemed to recognize 
their limitations and sat again silent. Then: 

“I don’t suppose you realize how it makes me feel, Joan,” she 
said, “to know that you give Beatrice the confidences denied to 
me. I think that was what hurt me so.” 

Polly was apparently unaware that her comment was a con- 
fession of eavesdropping. But Joan said nothing of it. 

“Beatrice has been my friend for many years,’ she replied 
slowly. “She has shown her affection in many ways when I 
have been alone and friendless.” 
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“Friendless? Yes, I suppose you were. But that was because 
you wanted to be, wasn’t it? You needn’t have lived this life 
all these years unless you had wanted to. There would have been 
a way out—” 

“Not a way that I could take,” said Joan soberly. 

“Oh, of course there’s no use speaking of it now.” 

“No, there isn’t.” 

Another silence. 

“But of course you're not friendless now, with Beatrice and 
Stephen Edwards. 

Joan made no reply. 

“He’s a very splendid man, isn’t 
he? With such a brilliant future 
before him. Of course, I know 
how things are with you. I knew 
it at Atlantic City. Does he 
know anything of the real story 
of the past—of your story and 
mine?” 


“No.” Joan straightened and 
rose. “Why do you ask these 
questions?” 


“Haven't I a right to some in- 
terest in your future, Joan dear?” 

“There’s no question as to my 
future. As you must know, it’s 
quite impossible for me_ to 
marry.” 

“Really—but if he loves you?” 

“Please, Polly—” 

“Oh, all right.” Polly made a 
shrug and rose. “It’s almost bed- 
time, isn’t it? I just wanted you 
to forget anything I said about 


Jack. You will, wont you? 
There’s a dear.” 
N her room _ upstairs, Polly 


walked the floor smoking many 
cigarettes. Life had become, to 
her, a game where buffets were to 
be exchanged for buffets given. 
She was still within her rights in 
exacting, as she could, every rec- 
ompense for the damages that 
she had suffered. 

Many things had conspired to 
harden her heart against Joan— 
envy of her physical comforts, of 
her “looks,” which put her own 
faded fairness quite into the 
shade, of the simple elegance of 
Joan’s clothes, of the well-ordered 
house, the warm welcome of her 
servants, and of the friendship of 
Beatrice de Selignac. But more 
than these was the rankling sense 
of her own shortcomings in her 
relations with this sister. 

The appearance of the man 
from Paradise Valley had brought 


a new element into her calculations. Her visit to the library 


had been fruitful and worth all of joan’s reproaches. She knew 
all that she needed to know. And Joan had asserted that it was 
impossible that she should marry Stephen Edwards. Had she 


been sincere? 

Polly lay upon the bed in her room, rocking to and fro in 
silent merriment. It was too good a joke on Joan. “I forbid 
you to speak of him.” Polly laughed aloud as she declaimed 
dramatically, “Oh, Lord! What a joke!” 

Polly was growing hysterical. That wouldn’t do. She would 
have to go to sleep. She thrust her hand under the pillow and 
examined the contents of the vial. Sleep! Two would not 
be too many tonight. She would want to think clearly tomorrow. 
She would have to decide what she must do about everything— 
about Steve, about Jack and Joan, about herself. 

She fell back upon the bed staring at the light upon the bed- 
stand. It was late. How heavenly, to feel drowsy again after 
the racing of her brain! She reached toward the light, but her 
arm slipped along the pillow, and she let it lie there. Volition 
had deserted her. 
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“A child!” he muttered, star 
ing at her, still incredulous. 
“A child! Mine?” 





DWARDS had an apartment of 
five pleasant rooms, a parlor, an 
office adjoining, a hall, and three 


bedrooms, one of which was oc- 

cupied by his secretary, Mr. Hastings. At his apartment he did 
most of his reading and studying, and carried on his correspond- 
ence with constituents, so that when he went to Capitol Hill, his 
mind was cleared for legislative business. 

His secretary, Hastings, was an able young fellow devoted to 
the causes of his employer. He had followed Edwards’ career 
eagerly, and entering with a whole heart into the campaign against 
the Verde River Bill, had rejoiced in the happy issue of the 
struggle. 

But his cheerful, nearsighted eyes blinked curiously as he noted 
the sober brows and weary appearance of his chief. These had 
at first seemed merely the physical reactions from the many 
weeks of hard work in the fight to defeat the Curtis crowd. That 
battle had been fought and won, and the praise of Ransom had 
been sweet to them both, the quiet congratulations of the Presi- 
dent enough to restore a man merely fagged with labor. Ed- 
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wards had dined at the White House, and Ransom had predicted 
great things for the coming year; but Edwards had returned to 
his apartment without elation and had spoken little to his secre- 
tary of the interview. Something was wrong. The suspicion had 
grown that this trouble was in some way connected with Mrs. 
Freeman, for since her return from Atlantic City the Congress- 
man no longer visited her house. But Mr. Hastings had the 
wisdom of an owl, a bird which he slightly resembled—and like 
the owl, he had merely blinked sagely, and attended to his own 
business. 

So prudent was he that when he had met Madam de Selignac 
at an afternoon tea, he had avoided answering the questions that 
she asked him about Edwards. Indeed, he gave her so little 
satisfaction that the next morning she did them the honor of 
calling at their apartment before eleven. 

It had been apparent that Edwards was slightly disturbed by 


this invasion of his 
privacy. But after a 
moment of frowning 
hesitation, he had hur- 
ried into his coat. And 
when she came in, he 
had sent Hastings away 
to the Committee on 
Public Lands with 
some correspondence 
for Mr. Ransom. 

Hastings would, of 
course, have given a 
great deal to know 
what had happened in 
that interview. He was 
sure that it had pro- 
vided no panacea for 
his employer’s 
troubles, for when Ed- 
wards appeared at the 
Committee room after 
lunch, his frown and 
air of abstraction were 
deeper than ever. 
Hastings was not a 
sentimental young man, 
and had already 
reached the conclusion 
that if love was the 
sort of disease that 
destroyed a man’s ap- 
petite, there was not 
going to be any of it 
for him. Edwards had 
managed without 
women for a_ great 
many years. It was a 
pity that now, when he 
stood on the very 
threshold of great ac- 
complishment, he 
should have permitted 
them to disturb the 
deeper currents of his 
thoughts. 

Hastings was still 
more mystified when 
several days after the 
visit of Madam de 
Selignac, he received 
an invitation to come 
to her house the fol- 
lowing afternoon for 
tea. 

She wrote that the 
matter was important, 
and asked, moreover, 
that Mr. Hastings say nothing to Mr. Edwards of her note or 
of his visit. He complied with her request, only to have his 
curiosity still further aroused, for the favor that she demanded 
was merely that if a Mrs. Drake called Mr. Edwards’ apartment 
by telephone, Mr. Hastings would immediately let her know. 
Mr. Hastings could see that she was very reticent as to the 
meaning of the request, merely explaining that she was acting as 
a friend of Mr. Edwards in a delicate matter which could not bz 
discussed. 

Mr. Hastings left her house rather bewildered by her friendli- 
ness and charm, aware that almost in spite of himself he had 
given her the promise that she had exacted. 

Who was Mrs. Drake? And what possible object could Mad- 
am de Selignac have in wishing to know if this Mrs. Drake 
called up the apartment? It was all very mysterious, arousing 
much curiosity. But there seemed to be no question as to the 
genuineness of Madam de Selignac’s regard for Mr. Edwards, or 
of his for her, so that in agreeing to do what she asked, he felt 
sure that he was in no way betraying his employer. 

These things and many others more pertinent to his business 
of secretary to a growing statesman, Mr. Hastings considered 
some days later as he sat in the office of the apartment at his 
typewriter, transcribing the stenographic notes of the letters that 
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Edwards had dictated. The 
telephone bell rang. A woman’s 
voice answered him: 
“Ts that you, Steve?” 
“Wrong number,” he snapped, 
about to hang up the receiver, 
when she spoke again. 


“Isn't this Mr. Edwards’ 
apartment?” the voice asked 
quickly. 


“Oh, I beg pardon. Yes. It 
is. I am his secretary.” 

“Oh! This is Mrs. 
Is Mr. Edwards in?” 

“No. He went to the Land 
Office on business. But he is 
due at the Capitol at twelve.” 

“Do you expect him at his 
apartment again before he goes 
to the Capitol?” 

Hastings hesitated. The use 
of Edwards’ Christian name 


Drake. 


seemed to give this woman 
some claims upon him. 
“Yes,” he replied. “He 


ought to be back very soon to 
sign his mail.” 

“Oh, thanks. It’s very im- 
portant for me to see him at 
once. I'll come right down.” 

The devil she would! Has- 
tings hung up the receiver and 
blinked at it resentfully. 

“Steve” indeed! Madam de 
Selignac, it seemed, had some 
sources of information as to 
Mr. Edwards’ private affairs 
denied to his secretary. But 
Hastings recalled his promise and rang her 
up at once, telling her that Mrs. Drake had 
called on the telephone and that she was, in 
fact, at that moment on her way to the 
apartment. He thought that the voice at 
the other end of the wire showed signs of 
agitation. But after thanking him for the 
information, she rang off almost at once. 

The return of Mr. Edwards a few mo- 
ments later put an end to his speculations. 

“Here are the letters,” he said briskly. 
And then carelessly: “A Mrs. Drake called 
up, saying that it was very important. for 
her to see you at once. She’s on the way here now.” 

If Hastings had not been watching so keenly, he might have 
missed the slight jerk of Edwards’ head and the sudden quick 
contraction of his eyes. 

“Mrs. Drake!” he muttered, frowning. 
had to go to the Capitol.” 

“Yes, I did. But she said that her business was important— 
that she was coming down at once.” 

~~” 

Edwards walked to the window, where he stood motionless for 
a long moment, gazing down into the square. Hastings went on 
with his work, taking quick glances at the Congressman’s back. 

“All right,” said Edwards at last. “I'll see her. You can go 
on with your work here, but see that the doors are closed. It’s 
a—a private matter, Hastings.” 


“Did you tell her I 


T the sound of the bell, Edwards put down his pen. 
went out into the hallway. 

“In the parlor, Hastings, if it’s Mrs. Drake. I'll join her in 
a moment. And I want you to see that we’re not disturbed.” 

The announcement of this visit had astonished him, for it had 
seemed that any possible excuses for further discussion with 
Joan’s sister had been exhausted in their interview in the grill 
at the Traymore. He did not want to see her. Of no one else is 
a man so intolerant as of the woman he no longer cares for. 
She had made an unpleasant impression upon him. More than 
this, she was the living presentment of a folly, a barrier to his 
happiness—a something more than a barrier, even, a threat to 
his peace of mind. 

As he opened the door between office and parlor, she turned 
from the window where she had been standing. 
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“I—I suppose you’re very much surprised to see me,” she 
said quickly. 

He closed the door behind him and stood for a moment looking 
at her, his hand still on the knob. 

“Ves, I'll admit that I am,” he said, slowly going forward. 
“Wont you sit down?” 

As she complied, he noticed that the garish sunlight of morning 
was less merciful to her than the shaded lights of the dusky 
room in which he had last seen her. She seemed ill at ease, too, 
or nervous, her speech coming in little short gusts of exhausting 
intensity. 

“I—I had to talk to you again. 
that was necessary. But I haven’t. I couldn’t take the chances 
of seeing you at the Capitol in a public place. I had to see you 
when we wouldn’t be interrupted. That’s why I came to your 
apartment. No one can hear?” she asked after a pause. 

He smiled a little. 

“No. My secretary is busy at the typewriter. You wont be 
interrupted. But I'll admit I’m a little curious as to the nature 
of this unexpected visit.” 

“Yes, I can understand that,” she broke in quickly. 
whole thing is rather unusual.” She gave a dry laugh. 
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wouldn't it be? There was never anything quite so extraordinary 
in the world as this—our—situation, yours and mine.” 

She paused, her hands clasping. He tried to believe that she 
was acting, and partly succeeded, for his memories of her all had 
to do with insincerity. 

“T’m waiting for you to explain,” he said. 

“Tl try to. I tried the other day to tell you something of 
what I’d suffered—my illness, I mean, how I nearly died. But 
you didn’t understand. I didn’t seem to be able to tell you then 
what I meant—the truth—about the illness.” 

She gave him a fleeting glance and then rose nervously, turning 
away from him as his eyes fixed on her curiously, judicially, like 
a doctor already warned of symptoms of neurosis in a patient. 

“T was ill because—because there was a child.” She turned 
toward him quickly, her gaze flickering into his for a moment. 
“My child, Steve,” she gasped, as she bent her head again, “and 
yours!” 

A slight contraction of the fingers on the table edge, a quick 
intake of his breath. His chair moved slightly. 

“A child!” he muttered, staring at her, still incredulous. “A 
child! Mine?” 

“And mine,” she added. 





They both turned... .. 
The door flew open, and 
Madam de Selignac 
entered quickly. Be 
hind her stood Bob 
Hastings and Joan. 


There was a si- 
lence. He got up 
and walked to the 
window. When he 
turned, his face had 
grown grayer. 

“It died?’’ he 

asked quietly. 

“No. That’s just 
the trouble,” she said more 
coolly. “It didn’t.” 

He moved so that he 
could look into her face. 
His eyes narrowed; his 
voice deepened. 

“Go on,” he muttered 
after a moment. “But tell 
me the truth,” he added, 
almost savagely. 

“T will. It’s rotten enough without trying to make 
it worse. I told you I'd suffered. I did suffer, 
agonies, from the beginning. We were in New York. 
I was desperate. I thought of killing myself. Things 
couldn’t go on. I had to do something, tell some- 
body. So I confessed-——told Joan everything.” 

Polly paused, straightened, her glance flitting from 
place to place, finally bending upon the fingers that 
were twisting her handkerchief into a string. 

“Joan took charge. She wouldn’t let me do—what I'd wanted 
to do; and so, the baby was born.” 


OT yet did he guess the whole truth. He had a mind which 
4‘ concentrated always upon the question at issue. He was 
too much a part of the drama to connect it with another. But 
she had conquered his intolerance. His head was bent, his hands 
clasped in back of him. 

“And then?” he asked. 

“I nearly died. That doesn’t matter, of course, now, since I 
grew well again.” 

“And the baby?” he asxed with growing intensity. “You say 
it did not die. Where is it?” 

She turned and stood for a moment leaning heavily upon the 
chair-back away from him. She did not reply at once. She was, 
it seemed, poised between opposing resolutions. She chose for 
the moment a middle course. 

“*"ou see,” she said, making him a wistful smile, “I’m within 
my rights in telling you this. I’ve taken the burdens—yours 
as well as mine. And our duties should be mutual.” 

Edwards stood frowning, watching (Continued on page 104) 
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_ HERE!” said Miss Margaret Lannington, of Kenwood, Mis- 
souri, as she stood triumphantly by the living-room window. 
“I guess that will make her sit up and take notice!” 

As she said it, her gaze remained directed toward the tree-lined 
sidewalk, down which a young woman in straight-cut garb and 
bearing a general air of mannishness was fading out of sight in 
the direction of the interurban station. She had been there most 
of the afternoon, during which time she had explained that it was 
not a profitable thing for her at all—the cost of making the 
cut of a photograph in itself, she had said, would eat a big hole 
in the fifty dollars. A matter of which Margaret Lannington knew 
little and cared less! The main thing was the fact that official 
notice had been taken of her—even to the extent of an editor 
coming all the way from St. Louis for an interview. So she 
spoke again, to the street, to the empty room and to a certain 
well-defined sound of snoring from a far corner: 
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As you read this chapter in the 
biography of the Shrimp, the pup 
is on the shore of Chin’s Lake, high 
in the Colorado Rockies, watching 
his master and biographer snake 
the wary trout from the riffling 
waters. Afterward he will drag 
folks over to inspect the catch 
quite as if he'd done it himself. 
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“Don’t you know 
that’s part of my 
trousseau?” she 
asked vehemently. 
“I ought to take 

your head off!” 


By 
Courtney Ryley 
Cooper 


“Well! I guess his uppish old relative will have something 
to think about when she sees that in print! As if it were any of 
her business whom he married! I guess I’m as good as she ever 
thought of— Toodles!” 

For she had turned, and row was swooping forward, arms out 
stretched, to where a brown-and-white Boston bulldog, eyes bulg- 
ing, legs scrambling, was attempting to make his escape from 
nest of crépe de chine ere an avenging angel should overtake him 
Impossible! A moment later, his four white paws stretched 
stiffly in as many directions, his catfish mouth pulled dejectedly 
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at the corners and his sharp ears tight against his head, he sub- 
mitted to a pretense of a spanking, while Margaret Lannington 
added words to the disgrace: 

“Don’t you know that’s part of my trousseau?” she asked 
vehemently. “I just ought to take your head off!” 

But she didn’t. In fact, she did little more than roughen the 
coat of the scrambling Boston. Lord Kilkenning Marston Con- 
queror I, otherwise Toodles, otherwise His Majesty the Shrimp, 
champion Boston bulldog of Missouri, had played too big a part in 
‘he happiness of Margaret Lannington for her to be otherwise 
than considerate. It had been His Majesty who had first caused 
young Mr. Theodore Bainbridge of the Tri-State Manufacturing 
Company to propose. It had been the Shrimp who had shown 
Mr. Bainbridge how to make a commercial success out of Eight- 
horse Glue—a Percheron Pull and a Bulldog Grip. It had even 
been His Majesty who had helped conclusively in electing young 
Mr. Bainbridge mayor of Kenwood; and now that their wedding 
was approaching, Miss Margaret simply couldn’t be harsh. So 
after a while she petted the dog and returned to her work, a pink 
glow of satisfaction in her cheeks as she thought 
again of the events of the afternoon, while for a 
time the Shrimp stood on his bowed legs looking 
out the window, then with a whine went to the 
kitchen, where he sat star- 
ing at a grain-sack which 
hung from a peg on the 
cellar door. These might 
be wonderful times for 
Mayor Bainbridge and for 
Miss Margaret, but for the 
Shrimp they were gall and 
wormwood. 

Nobody played with him 
any more. Nobody had 
time. In a little more than 
two weeks an important 
event would happen, and 
now there was no time for 
His Majesty. No longer 
did he sit upon his silken 
pillow in bored acquiescence 
while his nails were mani- 
cured. Margaret Lanning- 
ton had too many other 
things to think about. Even 
the great problem of His 
Majesty’s bath had passed 
into other hands; it was 
big-footed Norah, the tem- 
porary hired girl, who 
seized the Shrimp by his 
midriff and soused him with 
impersonal haste into the 
stationary tub, where she 
scrubbed him with laundry 
soap—the Shrimp, who had 
known the day when his 
plunge had been an affair 
of moment, the water tem- 
pered just so, and perfumed 
with bath-salts. As for an 
indulgence like play, it was 
out of the question. These 
days most of the Shrimp’s 
time was spent under the 
kitchen cabinet, watching 
Norah’s feet. 

Even Mr. Bainbridge— 
Mayor Bainbridge, as they 
referred to him now— 
seemed to have passed him 
by. Time was, when with 
the Shrimp hanging on one end of the grain- 
sack at which he now stared so dolorously, 
Mayor Bainbridge tugging at the other, the back 
yard of the Lannington house had resounded to 
shouts and growls and delighted barkings, while 
Margaret smiled approval from the kitchen 
door. That was when young Mr. Bainbridge 
had been obsessed with a great idea—of pasting 
two pieces of cloth together with Eight-horse 





Glue and then giving a public exhibition by swinging the Shrimp 
about at one end to show the strength of the Tri-State’s new 
product. But it had been days, now, since the Shrimp had 
practiced. It had been days, in fact, since anybody had taken 
the trouble to toss him his unchewable rubber bone, or his gutta- 
percha ball. These reposed in the grain-sack, and nobody took 
them out. When he whined, Norah merely pushed a foot at him, 
and the only time Margaret came to the kitchen was when she 
announced that three of the bridesmaids intended to stop in for 
luncheon. Even in the evenings when Mr. Bainbridge dropped 
by, he merely shoved the Shrimp aside in a preoccupied manner, 
and sat staring at the line in the etiquette-book where it was de- 
manded that the boutonniére of the groom and the best man should 
be very much alike, but different. Marriage had its problems. 
But the Shrimp didn’t know it. 

He only realized that his grain-sack and his rubber bone and 
his ball hung there on a peg, and that nobody loved him enough any 
more to give them to him; that day after day his mistress rushed 
forth to frenzied sallies in her motorcar and forgot to take him 

along; that Norah seemed a constant combina- 

tion of a big foot and an objurgation to git outen 

the way. So it had been and so it continued. 

Then one morning, when the eleven-forty-five 

whistled in, Margaret Lanning- 

ton looked excitedly at the 

’ calendar, reached for her hat, 

forgot it as suddenly as she 


““Now just forget I'm here,” 

she said. “Aunt America 

can take care of herself, even 
if she is sixty-four.” 
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had thought of it, and rushed for the post office, where she re- 
ceived a tubular roll containing a dozen copies of St. Louis’ most 
recent acquisition, The Social Ladder. 

Safe in a corner of the post office, she turned the pages, and 
with a little gasp of unsurprised surprise, gazed upon a photograph 
of familiar features—her own. She read the text, while her eyes 
glowed and her cheeks heightened with color. Then hastily she 
went to the stamp-window and bought an envelope which she 
split carefully, wrapped about a marked copy, addressed, and 
mailed immediately. After that she went home and read the 
effusion again. Then she waited until Theodore should put in 
an appearance. 

“There’s a little notice in The Social Ladder,” she said quite 
innocently when that event happened. Theodore picked up the 
paper, one of those things which spring up in every big city, 
flourish as long as there are those who are willing to pay for 
publicity, then quietly fade away. But Theodore, being in the 
glue business, knew little of this. 

“Humph!” he said. “That’s a good picture, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,’ said Margaret, shying the Shrimp out of the way 
with a foot as she looked over Theodore’s shoulder. ‘“I—didn’t 
know about giving it to her, but of course she insisted.” 

“Sure she would,” said Theodore. “Why not?” Then his eyes 
settled to the text, at last, and after reading a bit he exclaimed: 


“Humph! I didn't know that about all your ancestors, 
Margaret !”’ 
“Oh!” Margaret 


touched her hair with an 
airy finger. “Didn’t you?” 

‘‘No. Gee,’’ he 
beamed proudly, ‘“‘you’ve 
sure got a family tree, 
haven't you?” 

“Well, it 
back a little.” 

“I should say it 
does.” Then, reading 
from the flowery text: 
“*Miss Lannington is 
from one of our oldest 
and proudest families, 
her lineage dating from 
the very cradle of Amer- 
icanism itself. It is 
even found that she is 
descended directly from 
America’s early grantees, 
among whom are num- 
bered the Calverts, 
first Lords Baltimore, 
founders of what later 
became the State of 
Maryland, from whom 
her lineage is_ traced 
through the famous 
Thomas strain of Vir- 
ginia, whose claims to 
the entire ownership of 
that great State occupied 
for some time the atten- 
tion of the courts.’ 

“Gee whiz!” com- 
mented Theodore. ~ 

Margaret again 
smoothed her hair. 

“It is interesting, 
isn’t it?” she asked. 
Nor did she add that it 
was ali the more in- 
teresting because she had 
known nothing of the 
facts herself until she 
had read- them in The 
Social Ladder. The man- 
nish young woman had 
merely hinted at several 
things which she _in- 
tended to look up. Evi- 
dently the looking had 
been very good. Theo- 
dore breathed deeply. 


does date 


The thin man turned 
to the Shrimp. “Nix 
on that stuff, dog!” 
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“Gee whiz!’ he said again. Then suddenly: “You don’t hap- 
pen to have an extra copy, do you, Margaret?” 

“Why?” 

“Well,”—he was approaching a rather delicate subject,—“I— 
I—just thought it might be nice to send one of these to Aunt 
America.” 

Margaret smiled. 

“I knew you'd think of her, Theodore. 
to it.” 

That seemed to please young Mr. Bainbridge. As for Margaret, 
she dropped the subject as quickly as possible. Miss Lannington 
was not the kind, as she often told herself, to harp on anything. 
Sufficient that a snoopy old relative who thought it her business 
to ask a nephew a thousand questions about the girl he was to 
marry, should be appri-ed in cold type what that- girl really 
amounted to. After that, it could be a closed incident as far as 
Margaret was concerned. There was nothing catty about ser! 
So she mentioned that Uncle Herbert had consented to be present 
at the wedding and give her away, and bewailed the fact that 
Millie Brandon wanted to wear an orchid dress when Margaret 
knew she’d look better in peach-blow, and a number of other 
details of a very important event. Then after Theodore had 
gone, she carefully hid The Social Ladder where her mother 
wouldn’t see it; and triumphant and satisfied, relented sufficiently 
from her usual state of preoccupation to heed the Shrimp when 
he begged to be taken for a ride 
in the twilight. 

Margaret drove with a queer 
glint in her eyes, and gripped 
hard at the wheel, meanwhile 
talking at intervals to herself. 

“I guess that’ll fix her!” she 
said more than once. “As if it 
should make any difference to her 
whom he married!” 

Of course, she admitted, if 
Theodore’s Aunt America hadn’t 
been so outspoken about it, there 
would have been some excuse for 
her inquiries. But she could 
have done it in a nice way—not 
simply write to Theodore and ask 
him point blank what kind of a 
girl he was marrying, and whether 
or not she came from a good 
family, and was she-of the sort 
to make him the wife he should 
have? And questions as to how long he had 
known her, and was she one of these present- 
day flappers who did everything but chew 
\. tobacco, or did she come from the fine old 

: American stock from which he himself had 

sprung? ‘There’d been no need for her to go 
snooping about to. that extent, even if she 
was Theodore’s only living relative nearer 
than a fourth cousin. Not at all! 
“Besides,” she reasoned with some heat as the Shrimp 
danced about on the back seat at the sight of a passing 
machine, “I don’t see why she should get so excited 
all of a sudden—since she hasn’t even set eyes on him 
for eighteen years! They don’t even know what each 
other looks like. But I never knew it to fail—I’m 
glad I wasn’t born to be an old maid, and make every- 
body else’s life miserable!” 

After that she wondered for a mile or two what 
caused old maids to get that way, and settled the mat- 
ter by the resigned knowledge that somehow or other, 
they always were. Theodore’s Aunt America suddenly 
had become Margaret Lannington’s most important 
aversion. There was good reason, of course—since 
Theodore had no one else. Now, if it had been his 
mother, she considered, there would have been an ex- 
cuse, just as Margaret Lannington’s mother naturally 
had made inquiries when Theodore began to call. But 
for an aunt, and a maiden aunt at that! It was dif- 
ferent. It was almost insulting. 

Whereupon Margaret turned the machine back to- 
ward town, much to the disgust of the Shrimp, and 
strove to visualize the person who was causing all her 
trouble. 

She must be old—and childish. Yes, that-was it— 


So I just attended 








Through ushers and best man, bridegroom and bridesmaids, he burst. 


childish. Probably one.of these hawk-nosed old pelicans who sit 
around all day in a black-lace cap, looking out between the cur- 


tains and keeping tab on the neighbors. Margaret hadn’t lived 
all her life in Missouri and spent some time in the inland towns 
not to know the type. Broad-flounced black silk skirt, drawn 
tight at the waist, congress-gaitered shoes of purple-black kid 
with broad toes, always resting on a hassock of red cabbaged 
Brussels carpet. Gnarled white hands, with blue veins running 
along the backs, and big knuckles, grasping a cane that never 
was used. White collar and cuff set. A large cameo resting 
awry upon a high bosom. A deep, squeaky voice, if it could be 
described by such a paradox. And the low-down on every 
neighbor within fifty-two miles, who married whom and how 


“The house! Robbed. All them weddin’ presents!” 
many children, and whether Martha Westcott was a Van Took- 
ington before she ran away with her third cousin, or whether she 
belonged to the Talbot branch of the Bostwick family. Yes, 
Margaret knew the type, and she felt she knew Aunt America. 
But anyway, what of it? That old cat would find out in about 
two days, if the rural route out of Labadie carried the second- 
class mail so frequently, that her precious nephew wasn’t throw- 
ing away his life on some poor white trash. So, this settled, 
Margaret breezed into town, her own self once more, called quite 
cheerily to the Shrimp, and went upstairs to her sewing. 

Her placidity continued nearly three days. For no word came 
from Theodore’s Aunt America. Evidently she had been properly 
and thoroughly squelched. More and more, Margaret began to 
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feel that her victory was complete. A day or so before the wed- 
ding, something horrible would arrive from Labadie—a covered 
butter-dish and spoon-holder, or a hand-embroidered motto in a 
red plush frame—following which would come silence. Then 
Margaret would wait until the judicious moment and make some 
little remark to Theodore about the fact that Aunt America’s 
curiosity seemed stronger than her generosity, and let it go at 
that. That disposed of, she gave herself over to the problems 
of bridesmaids, flower-girls, the reception following the wedding, 
and remarks to Norah about keeping the Shrimp in the kitchen, 
when she, Norah, knew that the house was simply filled with 
delicate things that His Majesty would be sure to get into. Which 
pleased neither Norah nor His Lordship Kilkenning Marston 
Conqueror I. Norah liked dogs no more than the Shrimp liked 
temporary servant-girls with big feet. 

In fact, it seemed to His Lordship that things had gone rather 
topsy-turvy. Somebody was-always running into the house, to 
indulge in “oh’s” and “ah’s,” while they partook of a dish of 
tea, and he wasn’t allowed to see them. The grain-sack, with 
its precious bone and ball, continued to hang upon the peg on 
the cellar door, while he longed in vain. Religiously every morn- 
ing at ten o'clock, Norah soused him in the tub, then set him 
behind the stove to dry. This, while the doorbell rang incessantly, 
a thing he always had answered, or the telephone jangled, or 
steps sounded up and down the stairways, or strange voices drifted 
to him, or delivery boys came and went—all conducive to unre- 
quited curiosity. Even when Norah let him into the back yard, 
there were always things on the line, and she yanked him in again 
almost as soon as she had pushed him out. His was a dog’s life. 


Bor there came a morning when the Shrimp took the run of 
the house without even a question. Theodore had faced 
Norah when she had answered the bell, a very gray Theodore, 
with blue lines about his lips, and a certain cast of slate-color 
to his ears which gave them a deadish appearance. He asked for 
Miss Margaret, and then when she came downstairs, he asked 
concerning the presence of her mother. Upon receiving the 
knowledge that she was at the dressmaker’s, he suggested in a 
hollow voice that it might be well to send Norah downtown for 
something. Following which, while Margaret gaped, and the 
Shrimp in new freedom danced from one window to another, 
Mayor Theodore Bainbridge of the City of Kenwood, fished into 
his pocket with a trembling hand and brought forth a letter. 

“Read it!” he exclaimed tragically. Margaret obeyed with a 
glance. 

“Well, what of it?” she asked. “Let her come, if she wants 
to.” 

Theodore swallowed gulpily. 

“That’s just it,” he said. 
her.” 

Margaret again surveyed him, this time with particular at- 
tention to his slaty ears and the fact that his nose was perspiring 
—always a sign that Theodore was tremendously perturbed. 

“Well, I can’t see, Theo,” she answered, “why you should let 
any relative ruin your life! If Aunt America wants to come to 
the wedding,” she added with a wave of the hands, “why, let her 
come! We sent her an invitation, didn’t we? Not that there 
was any particular desire on our part for her to attend, but it 
was an invitation, just the same. We can’t shut the doors on her.” 

“But—but you don’t understand.” A large bead of perspira- 
tion rolled to the end of Theodore’s nose, then wabbled off into 
space. “I—I don’t want her.” 

“Well, that’s nothing. Neither do I. 
to help ourselves?” 

“We've got to help it—or—or something.” Theodore stared 
blankly at the bow-legged Shrimp, as if for inspiration. But 
there was none. His Majesty was merely jamming his nose 
against the window at the sight of Charley Hancock’s black cat, 
next door. At last he blurted forth: “If—if she finds I’ve 
fibbed to her—” 

“Fibbed?” Margaret gasped. 


“There’s—there’s no way to stop 





But how are we going 


“About what?” 


A LONG period of silence followed this, until Theodore could 
put into some semblance of shape the tangled condition of his 
brain. 
“Well,” came desperately, “when she first wrote to me, I 
figured I knew what was on her mind. I’m not a Bainbridge for 
nothing—I know the strain in the whole family.” He straight- 
ened aggressively. “My father used to ding it into me—that 
it was a proud name, and that I’d have to go a long way to live 
up to it. So when that first letter came, I just sat down and 
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wrote sort of offhand, about our house and things—mentioned, 
of course, that it was a fourteen-room place and said it had 
spacious grounds, and so forth.” 

“Well, hasn't it?” asked Margaret. 

“Yes,” answered Theodore glumly, “but I didn’t mention that 
we'd gotten it at a bargain in the first place, and paid for part 
of it out of what fhe Shrimp won at the dog-show, and that the 
rest was on time. I just sort of casually said that it’d be cheap 
at fifty thousand.” 

“Why, Theodore!” 

“Well, it would,” he answered pugnaciously, “if somebody 
wanted to pay that for it. I thought, since she was nosing in, [ 
might as well give her what she wanted. So I hinted that I was 
a member of the Tri-State firm and really didn’t have to woriy 
about anything... Of course, I didn’t say that the ‘anything’ was 
money, but shé could take it that way if she wanted to.” 

“Theo!” 

But it brought no quailing. 

“You did the same thing!” he said. 

“—— 

“Yes, you. I don’t see what you’re jumping on me for. Tha 
woman was up to see me this morning—from The Social Ladder.’ 

at’ 

“Not that I care. But—but—anyway, after—after that item 
came out in the Ladder, I just thought I’d help things along a 
bit. I—I wrote Aunt America another letter.” 

“And then what?” 

“Well, I said I was giving you a diamond pendant.” 

“You are.” ¥ 

“Yes,” came dolefully. “Only, the one I’m. giving you cost 
about a hundred and fifty dollars. ‘the one I described to Aunt 
America had seventy-five perfect stones set in platinum, sur- 
rounding a blue-white tear-drop diamond of about four carats 
The only difference,” he added, “is about eight thousand dollars 

“And—and I suppose you said the wrist-watch you're giving 
me is solid platinum.” 

“Uh-huh,” admitted the gray man, “and that relatives of 
yours in the East were sending a complete chest of solid silver- 
ware and a lot of other stuff like that. I thought I might as well 
show: her a good time. And now, ’—he gazed toward the letter 
in his trembling hand,—‘“she’s coming to the wedding.” 


ARGARET straightened. 
“And I suppose she'll give us a piece of her mind when 
she—she finds out!” 

“I—I suppose so.” 

“Well, she wont!” Then Margaret flounced out of the room, 
followed by the Shrimp dancing in the expectancy of a walk, 
flounced back again, with the Shrimp in advance, departed, re- 
turned and departed again. At last His Majesty gave it all up 
as a thing of too many disappointments. But Margaret con- 
tinued to walk. Theodore spread his hands in a hopeless appeal 

“T—I had to do something,” he pleaded. “Aunt America’s 
just that kind. She’s got everything there was in the family 
and she cut off her own brother because she thought he wouldn't 
amount to anything. I thought that if I was ever going to have 
a chance, I had to—” 

“We wont talk about that, Theodore,” said Margaret. Then 
under her breath as she stalked into the other room: “She wont 
read any riot act to me!” Then silence again and excited pacing, 
at last to end in: “Theodore!” 

“Ves?” 

“Do you know what your precious Aunt America’s going to 
find when she gets here?” 

“Why—I guess—” 

“Well, you just guess wrong. 
everything she’s looking for.” 

“Margaret!” 

“Just what I said,” she answered, pushing the Shrimp out of 
the way to give her a better pathway for her pacing. ‘She 
hasn’t any right to come here, anyway.” 

“But you just said—” 

“Oh, as a guest to the wedding, of course. But not as a com- 
mittee of investigation. Just the same, Theodore, we’ll send her 
away pleased. Snooping around to see if we’re after her money! 
Drat her money! She’ll see so much wealth that she’ll—she’ll—” 
Then Margaret, not knowing just what Aunt America might be 
inclined to do, halted in exasperation. “Theodore,” she exclaimed, 
“we’ve simply got to go through with it! Either that or have her 
cackling all over Missouri about how she found us out and humil- 
iated us—humiliated us!” she repeated. (Continued on page 126) 


Because, she’s going to get 
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Desquesne 
knelt to read 
what was writ 
ten of his father. 


Se Ver & ee 


By G. B. Lancaster 


K ANAKA sailors hosed the deck, 
puddling their calloused feet in 
the warm sea-water, grinning, shout- 
ing. One of them hosed the captain, 
who stood near the binnacle, gigan- 
tic, pearly in the fog like a statue 
seen at dawn in a city square. A 
myriad gulls slanting off the unseen 
headlands shrieked like angry women, 
mewed like cats. From the galley 
the sleepy Chinese cook shot a 
bucket of refuse overboard, and the 
swoop of the gulls upon it had the 
speed of an express-train. ~ 
Desquesne puddled bare feet too. 
The light trade-wind flapped his 
loose drawers and singlet. He gulped 


The name of the author of this vivid 
and poignant story is one of the 
most closely guarded pseudonyms of 
all those employed by living writers. 
Its owner was born in England but 
has spent years in the South Seas 
and is as familiar with Australia 
and New Zealand as the average 
person is with his native town. In- 
cidentally—and this may surprise 
you—G. B. Lancaster is a woman. 


The captain, doing wonders with 
towels, sang out: “Aye.” Marken 
poked his head through a deck win- 
dow and said: “Congrat’s, Charley.” 
Desquesne felt idiotic for the mo- 
ment—as though he wanted to cry. 
He said, growling: ‘“Doesn’t this 
durn fog ever mean to lift? There 
wont be too much time.” His knees 
knocked strangely as he walked aft 
to peer through the opalescence 
which came right up to his eyeballs. 

History begins for a man with 
what his forefathers did. We have 
many souls in one body. It was 
Desquesne’s father, governor of 
Otiari in the old convict days, who 


it, savoring that rich, moist, heavy flavor of the tropics. His walked the deck now in his son’s body. For all his modernity, 


hair, grizzled slightly at the temples, blew in a black lock over 


his eager eyes. He cried: 
“We're anchored. Are we there? 


Is this Otiari?” 


Desquesne was shaken, caught by a great moment, mastered by 


that unknown something that seemed to be reaching for him 


out of the fog. 
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Marken appeared presently in a bath-robe. Desquesne knew 
that Marken thought him medieval and exaggerated, but he didn’t 
care for that. The end had come now, of that dedication of 
years ago. And then—the new gods: home and Mary and love 
and marriage and all the other blisses that he'd missed so far. 
Were those things real? Or were they no more than nebulous 
reluctant scent and color like this that permeated the haze about 
him? Said Marken, sniffing: 

“Except for the smells, we might as well be berthed in London 
Docks.” 


[FSQUESNE didn’t mean to be jollied out of his emotions. 
When a man has given up a good many necessaries, he is 
likely to feel entitled to retain some few luxuries. 
pensively: 

“I often feel—tragic, y’know. 
left to write a memorial of my father? 
much cleverer.” 

“But they couldn’t tell the truth, and you can. And truth’s 
what your father would have wanted. Decent of you to have 
taken so much trouble over it, Charley. He did have rough luck, 
though. I imagine one doesn’t expect to outlive a round dozen 
of children and then die without a grandchick to inherit from 
you. But you'll put that right, old man.” 

“If men inherit souls, I like to fancy that mine has the color 
of my father’s. I saw him just after Harry swindled him out 
of that land. That’s what made me pull up. I think I helped 
him to die happy.” 

Marken grunted sympathetically. Old Desquesne, with eye- 
brows jutting like antenne, had been the horrid fascination of 
his own youth. A stout fellow, though. One needed spine to 
rule a convict station in those days, and his old age had certainly 
been embittered by his children. Not a straight one among them 
except Charley, who was now saying: 

“The spirit will have gone out of it, but at least Ill have seen 
the place. Then I’ll polish off the thing on the way home and 
have it all finished and ready for the printers by the time we 
dock.” 

“Seen the place—’” began Marken derisively. 
by Jove!” 

The fog-curtain was suddenly rent as though with a hatchet. 
The sky was of a blue brilliancy that stung the eyeballs. Shining 
rocks came up out of the sea like seals. Three little islands 
astern glittered like fire-opals set in gold, then melted into the 
flood that ran shoreward on the tide with the very distilled quin- 
tessence of rainbows gleaming and breaking among the wave- 
loops. 

“There you are,” said Marken. Desquesne said nothing. He 
saw a few little dark figures stringing down the steep white coral 
road to the jetty. He saw a luxuriance of foliage, low white 
houses climbing the steep cliffs through a magic of tree-fern and 
flowering myrtle and hibiscus. His eye even carried back to 
rolling gullies brimmed with bright light, and a few sleek red 
cattle moving over greens like jade. He saw somewhere the silver 
tumbling streak of a waterfall. 

He tried to see the place as his father must have seen it in 
his prime. Paradise become Purgatory. His father must have 
hated it, cursed the devil's work he had to perform in God’s 
name. And what reward had he received from that long exile? 
A pension that meagerly kept soul and body together, great sor- 
rows, and afterward, great loneliness. The exquisite injustice of 
life! 

Canoes heaped with glowing fruits and gesticulating brown bare 
bodies were already thick about the steamer. A rowboat took 
Desquesne and Marken ashore, and on the dazzling coral beach 
Desquesne asked questions of a half-caste with the features of a 
Yarmouth sailor, whose English was chiefly an innocence of oaths 
bequeathed by his father. The remains of the convict settlement 
were over the hill, said the man, in a bay on the northern coast. 
None went there now. Ghosts—bad spirits! He looked askance 
with round, native eyes, and swung his broad beam away down 
the steep road. 


He observed 


Why should I be the only one 
Claude and Isabel were 


Then: “Oh, 


AID Desquesne, consideringly : 

“That’s what they all did, I suppose—the prison guards and 
ticket-of-leavers and the rest: took native wives. Well, here it is. 
The whole island going back to nature; all that unhappy far-off 
time being mercifully wiped out. Let’s go on.” 

Beauty met them on the hill, distances of untrod greens and 
gold encircled by blue sleeping seas. Sights and savors strange 
and intriguing, of wild vanilla and citron and thyme. Winds 


Revenant 


singing through the thin-leaved trees, humming-birds in the fern 
and dripping blossoms. Palms, heat, silence. 

They proceeded down through a leafy tunnel threaded with the 
trills of strange birds, the warm babble of a little brook. Delicate 
loveliness, cloying sweetness, caressed them. They came out 
where the rotting buildings scattered in gray heaps and crags 
on the edge of the bay, half-smothered now in a wilderness of 
growing things. They trod on a broken courtyard of stones made 
slippery by weeds left recently by the tide. The sea was slowly 
absorbing this place of men’s many agonies. The sea, the only 
permanence. 

Desquesne’s hands and feet felt cold in spite of the heat 
as he stepped over fallen doors with their iron bars rotting off, 
and peered into cells with their iron gratings crazily askew. Owls 
and bats nested in such as still had roofs. In those open to the 
sun, scrambling gay creepers grew. 

Again he seemed to feel that soul of his which was his father’s 
soul going with him, loathing what he saw and knew, helplessly 
accursed. 

Down worn steps in the rock they found the “dark cells.” 
Weather had wrenched beams and stakes from their foundations; 
slime oozed on the slanting floors. There was a broken treadmill 
with a high-water mark on a level with a man’s lips, and rusted 
chains riveted in the wall. 

“Good God!” said Marken, withdrawing with a shudder. 

Desquesne retorted hotly: 


“What else could you expect? They were brutes, animals. He 


had to have the means to avoid rebellion—any disaster.” He felt 
as if it were his father speaking. 
“T know you couldn’t help it, Dad,” he muttered. “Dear old 


chap, I know how it must have wrung your heart.” 

They climbed again back to the sun and wind, staggering. Be- 
fore them a ring of concrete lay sunk in the grass, the beams 
which once had roofed it slanting down among the nettles and 
blue convolvuluses. Desquesne peered into the narrow place three- 
parts filled by a low shelf of concrete built against the wall. 
Leg- and wrist-irons depended from sockets, holding together 
what looked merely a mass of the wild scarlet geranium. Des- 
quesne dragged away a long cluster, crushing the scented leaves, 
and the abrupt movement disturbed what had been long since 
ready for dissolution. A white bone slipped out and with a rattle 
struck the floor. Then another! 

When they had cleared away the tangle, they found a skeleton. 
still in chains, but Desquesne scarcely heeded it. With the tan- 
gled mass of. weed had come a whole crust of lichen from the 
wall, revealing words that stood out as clear as if written yester- 
day. And the first word he saw was -“Desquesne.” 

Desquesne knelt his knee on the shelf, stretching across that 
withered end of a man to read what was written of his father 
in this place. As he read, he felt that his father stood behind 
him, waiting. Scratched with a nail deep into the concrete, care- 
fully, painfully, the work possibly of many months, even years. 
he read that dead man’s awful testimony beginning: 


“Govner Desquesne put me here. He’s put me here to rot. 
I’m the third. Five men dragging a plow on Hells cliff jumped 
off and were drowned. Now there are guards so more cant do it. 
He dont want us to die cos then he cant hurt us. He is the 
devil. May God blarst. him. Curses on him and any coming 
after him. If I die I’ll see to it. 

Carlos Williams.” 


"THERE was more below, but Desquesne could not distinguish 
the words. He called Marken, who was whistling out in the 
sun, and Marken came reluctantly. 

“What is it, Charley?” he said. 

“Read that,” said Desquesne, and felt his father still standing 
there while Marken read. 

“Good God!” said Marken. 
Desquesne. 
stammered. 

Desquesne began to laugh. “Not he,” he said. “He’s seen to 
it, just as he said he would. Don’t you understand that he’s 
seen to it? He hasn’t let one of us escape. Not one! Not one! 
All gone—destroyed—but me!” 

He passed to the door, still laughing. But on the threshold 
Marken saw him draw himself up, gazing ahead as though into 
the eyes of a man slightly taller than himself. Then, without 
a gesture, with the semblance of one who gives the cut direct, 
he walked on, and down—through the “dark cells”—to the sea. 

No one ever saw or heard of him again. 


He shuffled back, not looking at 
“Of course the fellow must have been mad,” he 
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Tomato Soup 


From sun-ripened Jersey tomatoes 









12 cents a can 


CAN’T YOU JUST TASTE IT!’ 
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LEAVE 


N R. ZOLNAY, sitting in his inner office, 
heard the door close with that un- 
natural softness which always mukes the 
skin creep. Taking his feet down from a 


chair, he bent sidewise and looked into the 
anteroom. He stiffened; his gaze became 
a mixture of curiosity and some alarm. 
For against his office door there leaned a 
slender young girl. The dark wood framed 
her pallor and her evident terror. Her 
head was thrown back, her white face up- 
lifted, her eyes closed as if she gathered 
together her spirit before advancing far- 
ther. She was rather lovely like that. 

“Hello! What do you want?” 

She started; her eyes opened wide upon 
him; but she did not let go of the door- 


knob. “Are you—are you the—the owner 
of this hotel?” Her voice was a mere 
whisper. 

“Yes, but I can’t see anybody. I’m 
bus—” 


But he got no farther, for she crossed 
the anteroom in a soit little rush of de- 
spair. She balanced herself in the doorway 
of the inner office. “I must see you!” she 
cried despairingly. “Because I—I have 
dene something dreadful. I have come to” 
—she leaned against the door-frame, ex- 
hausted, faintly panting—‘I have come to 
give myself up. I am a thief.” 

Mr. Zolnay looked relieved and mildly 


interested. He was a small, sandy man 
with cold-boiled eyes that had probably 
looked up from the cradle at his nurse 


with suspicion. “Well, you're telling the 
world,” he said dryly. “What have you 
stolen ?” 

The girl hung her head; her little hands 
twisted nervously in and out among the 
strings of her bead bag. At last with an 
effort she whispered: “Food.” 

“Food! In my hotel? Impossible! How 
did you do it?” 

Her head dropped lower. “I ordered it 
in the restaurant just now. I knew I 
couldn’t pay for it, but I was so, so hungry. 
The sight of people eating made me crazy 
I ate, and then I slipped out when the 
waiter wasn’t looking. I meant to run 
away, but I couldn’t. I can never live and 
know that I am a thief.” 

“Can you beat that?” Mr. Zolnay in- 


quired. His hand reached toward an elec- 
tric button. “This isn’t a case for me, but 
for the house detective. Just wait a 


minute—” 

But at the word “detective,” terror like 
a flame leaped up in the girl; her face be- 
came even paler; her large eyes grew wild. 

“Oh, please, please, I know I must be 
arrested, but don’t let them put my name 
in the papers. Oh, please, please! Promise 
me they wont put my name in the papers! 
I should have to go back—they would find 
me—and I cannot go back. I cannot! I 
would rather die than marry that old man 
—I would kill myself! And my mother— 
my darling mother—” 

But here her voice failed her. Her dark 
blue eyes filled with great tears which over- 
flowed. She began to sob, heart-rendingly. 
She shivered; she looked over her shoulder 
at the door in terror, and suddenly she 
sank upon her knees in front of the horri- 
fied Mr. Zolnay. 

“Jumping Jupiter, what have we here!” 
he muttered, shrinking back. “I say, get 
up, there’s a good girl—Lordy, I’m glad 
I’m not alone. I don’t know whether this 
is blackmail or a case for Bellevue—” 

“What a mind you have, Hubert!” mur- 
mured a voice behind the crouching girl. 
And 4 tall, excessively thin ycung man, 
who had been sitting unobserved in a corner 
with his legs tied up in a bowknot and his 
brow iurrowed with pity, moved some- 
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what diffidently forward. Gingerly he 
touched the girl's quivering shoulder. 

“My dear child, don’t, don’t cry like that. 
Hubert doesn’t care what your name is. 
He’d just as soon call you Susy as anything 
else—wouldn’t you, Hubert? Come, come, 
there’s a nice girl—sit on the sofa there, and 
tell us your troubled tale.” 

At his appearance the girl had given a 
small start, but she resumed her sobbing 
immediately. Docile, but still sobbing, she 
allowed herself to be led to the sofa. 
Blindly her small hands fumbled for a 
handkerchief, and at once the tall young 
man handed her the immaculate square that 
had been peeping from his upper left-hand 
pocket. 

“You are so good,” ske murmured, rais- 
ing for an instant her drenched blue eyes 
to his. “I am so a-a-ashamed. TI—I’ll 
try to be calm now. I'll t-t-try.” 

And try she did, very bravely, fighting 
down her sobs, catching a long, quivering 


breath, almost overtaken again by the 
storm, conquering again and _ gradually 
growing calmer, while the younger man 


averted an embarrassed gaze, and Mr. Zol- 
nay watched the struggle in interested si- 
lence. 

“Now, my dear girl,” Zolnay said at last, 
briskly, glancing at his watch, “snap to it 
and tell us why you helped yourself to a 
meal on the house. You look like a decent, 
well-brought-up little girl—” 

“Oh, truly I am! But my life has be- 
come all dreadful, like a bad dream, and 
I’m afraid—afraid of what may happen—” 

She shuddered, and staring ahead of her 
unseeingly, the shadows of terror gathered 
swiftly in her eyes; her face became tragic 
and wild. 

Mr. Zolnay muttered uneasily: “Spill it.” 


HE began to tell her story. It was a 

tale not always easy to follow, for often 
she became too agitated for coherence; 
sometimes her voice died in a sob, or she 
sprang up to walk the floor, an overwrought 
figure, rehearsing her wrongs. Sometimes 
she laughed bitterly, and then drooped into 
brooding silence just at an interesting part 
and refused to go on. 

In that sleek office, the melodramatic 
phases of her story seemed accented, in- 
credible, and yet as uttered by her bitter 
young lips more believable than a com- 
monplace hard-luck tale. It developed that 
she was the innocent victim of her mother’s 
unhappy second marriage. There was a 
stepfather, who should have been called 
Black Michael, judging frcm the terror he 
inspired. There were convents and abduc- 
tions, midnight escapes, a sinister place of 
detention called “The House of Rest,” 
where she had been kept behind bars, a 
horsewhip and a loathsome old man with a 
toupee and a million, whom she would be 
forced to marry, once Black Michael caught 
her again. 

“I thought that here in the city where 
no one knew me I could work; I could 
save money to rescue my mother,” she 
cried, standing white and despairful be- 
fore them, “but no one wants me. I’ve 
never been taught to work; I’ve never even 
hung up my frocks for myself before. And 
my money gave out—and I could not resist 
those lobster. patés—” 

She hung her head, smiling at Mr. Zol- 
nay pathetically under tear-wet lashes. The 
young man had tied himself up into a knot 
in a corner of the huge sofa and shaded 
his face with his hand as if he could not 
bear much more. Zolnay was breathing 
hard as if oppressed by strange emotions. 
It was plain that credulity came hard to 
him; he didn’t know what to do with it, 
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and it pained him. His cold-boiled eyes 
looked as if they were about to simmer 
into warmth. He started to chew off the 
wrong end of a cigar, threw it down, 
scratched his head restlessly. 

“Darndest story I ever heard,” he mut- 
tered. “Must verify it, 0’ course. Look 
here—er—Susy, tell us your name and ad- 
dress, so we can look into this, and we'll 
do what we can to—” 

Her cry of protest stopped him. She 
leaned against the wall, wan and beautiful, 
tragically reproachful. 

“You do not believe me,” she sighed. 
“I’ve told you I dare not tell my name. 
It’s a name the newspapers would head- 
line, once they got hold of it. My step- 
father would find me then, and I would be 
dragged back—oh, please, if you cannot be- 
lieve me, let me go! I will beg in the 
streets to pay you back— Wait! Take this, 
and when I can, I will pay you the rest.” 

Frantically she snatched up the little bead 
bag, and shook down upon Mr. Zolnay’s 
desk one dollar and nineteen cents and a 
broken-legged dog. The pitifulness of this 
was too much for the young man. He 
sprang forward. “My dear girl, don’t mind 
Hubert. He can’t help it. He was born 
that way. He doesn’t believe in anything 
he can’t eat. Now, look here, you let me 
fix this up—” 

His hand went to his change pocket in 
a gesture that was evidently the mest 
familiar one he made. 

But the girl held up a restraining hand, 
although her eyes were full of a charming 


gratitude. “No, no,” she said in a low 
voice, “I cannot let you. I cznnot begin 
that way. I will go. Somehow, in some 


way, I shall earn the money. I don’t know 
how, but I cannot believe that life is so 
cruel there’s no place in it for me.” 

And with a gesture of beautiful dignity, 
she turned toward the door, moved one slim 
foot in front of the other draggingly. At 
this Zolnay half rose to his feet, while in 
his face something took place of such rarity 
as to be called a phenomenon: he blushed 

“Nonsense, my dear girl! I don’t want 
your money! Only, of course, a fellow’s 
got to verify—in these days, you know— 
wait a minute.” He took up the telephone. 
“Etruscan Room.” 

The girl shook her.head and smiled 
sadly at the young nan. “He doesn’t be- 
lieve me,” she repeated. 

“Can’t help it. Constitutional. 
boiled,’ the young man whispered. 

The Etruscan Room did not respond. 
Mr. Zolnay jiggled the hook and muttered 
Finally he banged up the receiver. “Look 
here, old man, suppose you run down and 
ask Henri about this affair. I suppose the 
place is so crowded just now they wont 
answer the telephone. D’you mind?” 

“Not at all.” The young man moved 
somewhat reluctantly toward the door, and 
as he passed the stricken girl he murmured: 
“Don’t you mind him, Susy. I’m for you.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she breathed faintly. 

While the young man crossed the outer 
office she relaxed against the door-frame, 
utterly spent, patiently waiting. Mr. Zol 
nay shuffled some papers upon his des 
uneasily. Under her clear, sad gaze he 
actually fumbled. The outer door closed 
and they were alone. 


Hard- 


A= with that sound the sad girl stirred. 
Life appeared to move again warmly 
through her veins. She straightened her 
hat and stepped buoyantly into the range 
of Mr. Zolnay’s averted vision. She smiled 
radiantly upon him. 

“Well? Don’t you 
good ?” 
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A Sensitive Skin 


should be cleansed 
this special way 


Once in a while a woman will 
tell you, “I never use soap and 
water on my face. My skin is 
too sensitive.” 


It was an old superstition that 
washing the face with soap was 
iffitating to a sensitive skin. But 
today scientists have discovered 
that the real danger to a sensitive 
skin is dirt. 


Dirt irritates and inflames— 
increases natural irritability — 
even causes skin disorders, by 
carrying bacteria and parasites 
into the pores. If your sin is of 
the very sensitive type, be sure, 
first of all, to keep it clean—free 
from the layer of dirt and natural 
oil that accumulates inevitably 
when soap is not used. 


Use the following method of 
cleansing to keep a sensitive skin 
smooth and soft, yet healthily 
resistant: 


Each night, just before you go 
to bed, dip a soft wash cloth 
in warm water and hold it to 
your face. Then make a warm 
water lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and dip your cloth 
up and down in it until the 
cloth is “fluffy” with the soft 
white lather. Rub this lathered 
cloth gently over your skin 
until the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed. Rinse well with 
warm, then with clear, cool 
water and dry carefully. 
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Woodbury’s 

Facial Soap is 
based on a special formula, the 
result of years of scientific study 
of the skin and its needs. Only 
the purest and finest ingredients 
enter into this formula. In con- 
sequence, Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap can be used with extremely 
sensitive and tender skins, which 
often react unfavorably to other 
toilet soaps. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
today, and see what an improve- 
ment its regular use will make in 
your complexion. Around each 
cake is wrapped the booklet of 
famous skin treatments, ‘‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’ 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks for 


If your skin is sensitive and easily irritated, 
tt needs especially to be protected against 
Dust increases natural irritability, 
and is a real danger to a sensitive skin. 











regular toilet use, including any 
of the special Woodbury treat- 
ments. Woodbury’s also comes 
in convenient 3-cake boxes. 


Send 10 cents for a trial-size set 
of three famous W oodbury 
skin preparations 


THE ANDREW JERGENS Co. 
1709 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For theenclosed 10cents —Please send mea mini- 
ature set of the Woodbury skin prepara- 
tions, containing: 
A trial-size cake of Woodbury’'s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, “‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch.’’ 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1709 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H.C. Quelch 
& Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 
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Mr. Zolnay started sharply at the tone, 
which was indeed startlingly different from 
the faint, well-bred sweetness of the little 
victim of life. He raised his eyes, and the 
moisture which had gathered there evapo- 
rated. Indeed they protruded slightly. 
“Wha’ d’you mean—good?” he gasped. 

“Why, good in the part, dear Mr. Zol- 
nay!” 

“The—part ?” 

“Leonora—in your new show, you know. 
Don’t you read the script of the shows 
you’re backing, Mr. Zolnay ?” 

“The shows I’m—say, who are you?” 


She smiled at him soothingly. “Why, 
I’m Margie O'Day, the girl Leonora was 
written for—or practically written for. 


And you said I hadn’t the emotional power 
for the part. You don’t think so now, do 
you, Mr. Zolnay?” 

A curious silence filled the office. Margie, 
motionless, continued to smile, holding her 
pose of triumph, though deep within the 
prophetic depths of her, a chill was gather- 
ing. And Mr. Zolnay, too, was silent. What 
had been almost human in his face a mo- 
ment since, congealed. 

“Very—clever.” His tone was so dry it 
crackled. 

“Yes, don’t you think so?” Her voice 
was small, and though she continued to 
smile, she knew she was on the brink of 
learning something about men. Afterward 
she summed it up to herself: never, never 
let a man with cold-boiled eyes know that 
you have taken him in. Few men can bear 
that knowledge, but the cold-boiled ones 
least of all. 

“Very clever,” Mr. Zolnay repeated. “Too 
much so. Good afternoon.” 

He rose; he took a fresh cigar from a 
box and lit a match while she stared at him 
incredulously. 

“Why, Mr. Zolnay, what do you mean? 
Surely you don’t mind my taking a chance 
to show you what I can do with an emo- 
tional réle? It was the only way I could 
make you listen to me—” 

Mr. Zolnay made a gesture with one 
hand and said: “Young lady, no one can 
make a fool out of me and get away with 
it afterward. That’s that. Good after- 
noon.” 

She had lost. A good exit was the only 
thing left for her. It was cruelly hard to 
smile, to give a little indifferent shrug of 
her shoulders, but she managed it. “Still, 

was pretty good, wasn’t I?” she mur- 
mured, and offered her hand. 

For an instant it looked as if he was not 
going to be a sportsman, but Margie 
O’Day’s blue eyes were very provocative. 
One corner of his stony lips quivered; 
grudgingly he met her hand. “Yes, you’re 
good, all right, but you’re a rotten judge 
of human nature.” 

“No, I’m not.” She sighed, waved a re- 
gretful hand at him, put up her chin, and 
stepped lightly out of the door. 
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ONCE the velvet curtain had fallen be- 
hind her, however, the smile died from 
her lips. She felt an exhaustion strange to 
her, a disappointment so sharp that it hurt 
her physically. She reached the top of the 
stairs and started down them blindly. But 
before she had reached the lobby floor, she 
felt a touch on her arm and a voice cried: 
“IT say, where are you going—er—Susy ?” 

So deep was she in despair that it took 
her several seconds to recognize the young 
man. With difficulty she hastily reassumed 
her réle of the little victim of life. “I 
don’t know. Out—anywhere—what does it 
matter ?” 

“But, look here, you can’t do that, you 
know! Out is a lonesome place. Look 
here—be a sensible girl and let a fellow help 


you. Just now I was visited by an idea— 
er, Susy. You don’t mind my calling you 
Susy, do you?” 

She leaned wearily against the wall. 


“No, I don’t mind.” 

“Thank you. Well, here’s the idea. If 
you say so, I'll go after that frightful step- 
father of yours and give him the scare of 
his life.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” She stared at him, 
her lip quivering with emotion. She sud- 
denly wanted to laugh aloud, but there was 
something about the young man that re- 
strained her. She gave him, for the first 
time, an appraising stare. He was plainly 
one of the innocents, and as such he de- 
served attention—there were few enough 
left in the world. He was dressed in cloth- 
ing of the most expensive sort, but he wore 
it so carelessly that it was evident he was 
born to purple and fine linen. His cravat, 
evidently chosen with prayer, was askew; 
one glove was missing; the collar of his 
English ulster stuck up under one ear. He 
had the most temperamental eyebrows she 
had ever seen. They quivered quite easily, 
and one of them being higher than the 
other and more eager, gave him somewhat 
the expression of a Skye terrier. 

But under these eccentric brows his eyes 
were so filled with an eager friendliness that 
the slight contempt she had felt for one so 
easily taken in gave way to pity. 

“Poor lamb!” she thought. “He oughtn’t 
to wander around among us.” Then she 
brought her attention back to his plan for 
defying Black Michael. 

“Oh, you are so good,” she sighed, “but 
I couldn’t let you in for trouble. And it’s 
no use, anyway. I shall just have to go on 
by myself. But, thank you a_ thousand 
times. And good night—good—” 

But he broke into her farewell. He could 
not see her go out into the streets without 
money, without a job. She needed a friend 
and he intended to be one. She gave him 
a sharp glance. On the lips of another 
sort of man this phrase would have evoked 
a scornful laugh from Margie O’Day, but 
somehow she found in herself no inclina- 
tion to laugh at this earnest well-wisher. 
But, of course, he must be got rid of some- 
how. She thanked him again, sweetly, 
with dismissal, and continued on her way 
down the stairs. 

The young man, however, was persistent 
in his gentle way. When she stepped into 
the street he was at her elbow. If she had 
not been so completely disheartened and 
weary she would have felt somewhat irri- 
tated, but nothing mattered very much just 
now. She had played the only card she 
possessed, and the whole weary round of 
the agencies and the managers’ offices would 
have to begin again tomorrow. And now 
the season was in full swing. She knew 
just how poor a chance she stood of step- 
ping into anything worth while. It would 
be all the more of a grind, since for weeks 
she had believed herself to be sure at last 
of a real part and a Broadway opening. 
And how was she to live until something 
turned up for her? 
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She was conscious all at once of her 
friendlessness. She had scores of acquaint- 
ances, but no one from whom she would 
care to borrow a dollar. She reflected bit- 
terly that it didn’t pay to make independ- 
ence your creed and no human being 
your confidant. She looked up at the re- 
lentless electric signs. Horrible things, ad- 
vertising food and motorcars and _ fur 
coats. She hated them; she hated Broad- 
way, her Main Street. 

“What a life! Mean, underpaid, ungrate- 
ful, taking our youth and giving us a little 
glory for overnight, or maybe giving us 
nothing. No decency, no honor anywhere, 
no friends when you need them, no— 
home—” 

Her eyes were blinded by sudden tears. 
She stepped off the curb in front of a taxi- 
cab. The cab veered sharply; she felt her- 
self jerked back to the curb by a surpris- 
ingly firm hand. 

“You see! You’re not fit even to cross 
the street,” her new friend remarked mildly 

“I wish you’d go along and leave me 
alone.” She spoke crossly, and furtively 
wiped her eyes. “I crossed streets before 
you were born.” 

Then she recalled that this was not in 
keeping with her latest réle. But appar- 
ently he had not heard. He stood wrin- 
kling his brows at her in painful sympathy. 
“Wont you tell me where you live so I can 
take you safely there?” 

She thought of Dolly’s rooms with a shud- 
der. The truth was she was afraid to go 
back there. To go back to the smell of 
quelques fleurs and carbona, to those rooms 
so alien to herself, to go back defeated and 
hopeless, was impossible. She knew a girl 
once who had killed herself in just such 
circumstances. Not that she would ever— 
She shivered and choked. 

The young man hovered in shy unhappi- 
ness. But she had forgotten him again. 


N the curb she balanced herself for a 

long moment, too full of a forlorn in- 
decision to think. Then she drifted off 
north, a little moth among the lights. All 
around her, toward a score of stage doors, 
fortunate mortals hastened. She felt sick 
with longing each time she looked down a 
side-street and saw one of the familiar fire- 
proof doors. And at the same time she 
told herself that she hated the heartless and 
cruel street. 

But she continued to follow its length 
uptown, and at her side the young man 
strolled. She was scarcely aware of him at 
first, but after a while she felt a certain 
vague comfort in his presence, a faint 
warmth in a world full of a bleak chill 
wind. She wavered across the garish spaces 
of Columbus Circle, hesitated before the 
dark shadows of the Park, and then walked 
on in the shadow of its westward wall. 

The young man gave up trying to match 
her unequal steps and strolled with his loose 
stride, preoccupied, his hands in his pockets, 
his stick dangling from one arm. Now 
and then he looked up at a dingy metro- 
politan moon rising reluctantly over the 
rounded treetops of the Park, and sighed. 

Somewhere in the Seventies, Margie ab- 
ruptly stopped and leaned against the Park 
wall. “Oh, dear, I’m dog-tired!” 

Instantly the young man came out of 
a dream. “So am I. Starving, too! Aren’t 
you?” 

She nodded. The lobster patés had been 
to her a mere appetizer. The young man 
led the way to a near-by hotel. 

In the red velvet domesticity of a long 
dining-room he conveyed to a head waiter 
that the little table in the corner would be 
suitable. The food he ordered was notably 
nourishing. They did not speak again until 
the soup plates were removed. 

And then Margie looked around her. 
Down the center of the room at round 
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Clear clogged pores 
Remove rough patches 
Soften a dry skin 
Prevent fine lines 

Give a soft clear finish 
Hold the powder 


Protect against weather 


LL these miserable troubles may be directly due to 
lack of thorough cleansing and neglect of the proper 
finish. 


If your skin is very oily or the pores are clogged, a 
deep purifying cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream will 
clear away the dust, powder, excess oil. Then, when 
the skin begins to breathe again normal circulation will 
naturally curb the overactive oil glands. 


Every night, with the finger-tips or a piece of mois- 
tened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream liberally. The 
fine oil penetrates every pore of your skin. Leave it on 
a minute. Then remove it with a soft cloth. Dirt and 
excess oil, the powder and rouge you have used during 
the day, are taken off your skin and out of its pores. 
Smooth the cream on a second time and wipe it off 
once more. Now, feel how relaxed your face is, how 
clean your skin looks—refreshed, re/ieved of all the im- 
purities that have been choking it. It breathes again! 


For a very dry skin with the tendency to form fine 
lines and roughnesses Pond’s Cold Cream should be 
used for the morning as well as the evening cleansing, 
and a little patted on and left for the night. 


Every skin, no matter how flawless, can be vastly 
improved by a soft, protecting finish. So before powder- 
ing, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream, just enough 
for the skin to absorb. It gives your skin a clear, bright 
beauty, a smooth fine texture, a fresh glowing tone. And 
with whata difference your powder goeson—sosmoothly, 
so evenly, and stays three times as long ee ae 
as ever before! This light cream pro- - — 
tects your complexion too, from the | 
effects of wind, sun and cold and 3 
keeps it soft and satin smooth. 


You, too, can have an exquisite com- 
plexion such as is possessed by the 
lovely women who follow the Pond’s 
method of caring for the skin. Begin 
today and see how charmingly your 
skin responds. You'll find it stays 
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tables various family parties were dining, 
fathers and mothers and young daughters 
home from school for the week-end. Margie 
looked at the young girls wistiully. 

“It must be wonderful—to be safe like 
that,” she murmured. 


His expressive eyebrows twitched. “I 
wish you would let me—” 

“Don’t! Don’t start that help talk 
again. No one can help me, I guess—not 


the way I’m made. If I was like Dolly—” 
She broke off abruptly, remembering in the 
nick of time that she was a tenderly reared 
little victim of a wicked ste»father. The 
roast came and she gave it her undivided 
attention. Conversation languished again. 
They finished a substantial dessert and 
once more sought the street. And there on 
the curb, buffeted by the gusts of the 
autumnal night, something happened that 
partook of the miraculous. 

Whether it was the plentiful hot food, or 
her natural disinclination to remain long 
submerged in gloom, Margie suddenly felt 
happier. She looked up at her faithful 
companion with a sudden compunction. 
What a grouch she had been, mouching 
along and refusing to be friendly. She 
lifted her face and smiled faintly. And 
when Margie smiled even faintly a sudden 
charm disengaged itself and reached out to 
stir the heart of the nearest onlooker. For 
there was something very sweet in a cer- 
tain tender curve at the corner of her 
mouth; and her wise eyes grew suddenly 
young and friendly. 


HE light from a near-by lamp fell full 

upon this smile. As if this unexpected 
thing were not devastating enough, Margie 
suddenly reached up an absent-minded hand 
and straightened the young man’s wild 
cravat. The gesture meant nothing to her. 
Men, too, meant nothing to her unless they 
happened to be producers with a new play 
to cast. But she could not bear a crooked 
cravat. 

The young man stared down at her. To 
her intense surprise she saw that his face 
had flamed and then paled, and she saw in 
his eyes something genuine and rather rare 
in her experience. 

“My goodness thought, 


gracious,” she 


“Look here, wont you—” began the young 
man, in a choked sort of voice. 

“No, I wont. I don’t know what it is, 
but I wont.” But because she was, in the 
depths of her, sweet, she could not help 
saying it tenderly, with a touch of the ma- 
ternal. “He’s got the most honest eyes 
I’ve ever seen,” she thought. And a small 
ache came unaccountably into her heart. 

“I want to go home,” she sighed. Dolly 
Van Ingen’s rooms—they would cure him. 
“No, no cab. We'll take a street-car.” 

They crowded into the small elevator 
along with a West Indian negro who ogled 
and whistled through his teeth and a girl 
with a face like a marshmallow, whose fur 
coat smelled of marcisse and benzine, and 
came to the door of Dolly’s flat. She let 
the full awfulness of Dolly’s sitting-room 
burst upon him with the switching on of 
all the lights. Dolly had often said how 
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lucky it was that just at the beginning of 
her streak of luck the Viennese shop should 
have had its sale and she could do her sit- 
ting-room after Joseph Urban. A _ velvet 
carpet of a black-and-white checkerboard 
pattern, clandestine lamps, furniture all 
heathen curves, a screen like green-and- 
purple lightning, cushions everywhere, in 
murderous black and violent orange. 


The young man caught his breath. 
“Whew! Do you—is this—” 
“No, I don’t. It isn’t. Belongs to a 


friend of mine.” 

Margie O’Day tossed her wrap and hat 
through the porti¢res of Dolly's bedroom 
onto the bed. She ran her hands wearily 
up through her bright hair, and walking to 
the window gazed down upon the flowing 
golden serpent of Broadway. What a 
squeamish fool she was! Dolly would have 
gobbled up this young man without a 
qualm. But she couldn’t. Instead, she felt 
as if she ought to take him under her pro- 
tective wing. He was nice. She liked him 
in an odd sort of tender way that had 
nc hing to do with sentimentality. She 
wished that she had had a brother like 
him, to bully and play with and take care 
of. 

Shying away from the chaotic exuber- 
ance of the sofa, he came to stand beside 
her at the window. “You're awfully diffi- 


cult. You’ve glazed yourself over against 
me. I want to understand your difficulties 
and do something about them. If you 


knew how easy it would be for me—I’ve 
got so much money I’m ashamed of it—” 

“Well, you wont have it long, if you don’t 
stay off Broadway,” she snapped. 

For the first time he laughed, a quick 
chuckle. But he changed the subject at 
once. “Let’s talk about you, you wise lit- 
tle thing. Teil me again about that step- 
father and your poor mother—” 

“Oh, don’t. That’s out. Listen to me. 
Sit down over there. I may as well spill 
it, and have it over with. Do sit down. 
You'll stand the shock better.” 

He subsided gingerly amidst the furious 
cushions and looked at her intently, his 
evebrows more than ever like a Skye ter- 
rier’s. But first he said quickly: “You 
don’t have to tell me, really. I—like you 
so much, nothing matters.” 


HE threw herself into a chair and gave 
her head an impatient shake. “I know 
I’m a fool, but—look here, I’m not the 
helpless violet you think I am. And my 
mother’s dead, poor darling. She had far 


too much sense ever to marry twice. So 
the wicked stepfather’s out too. And I’m 
not little Susy-from-the-country. Oh, dear 


me, no! Since I came out of boarding- 
school at seventeen I’ve earned my own 
cakes and clothes, every smitch of them. 


I’m a poor but honest member of the most 
ungrateful profession in the world. In 
short, I’m a little, old, hard-boiled trouper.” 

Her face quivered into a rather anxious 
smile, and she lifted her lids appealingly. 
But his face, for one so sensitive, remained 
oddly expressionless. “I see,” he said 
gravely. “I'd like to know more about it. 
To be a trouper—that’s to be on the road, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, poor lamb.” The phrase was for 
both herself and him. “On the road— Oh 
dear, oh dear! What a life. Sleeper-jumps, 
new parts to learn when your eyelids burn 
from lack of sleep, terrible food, bilious- 
ness from too much bad coffee, musty 
feathers in hotel pillows, cuspidors and dirty 
red-velvet carpets, cinders—ugh! Awful! 
But—” 

“Yes?” he prompted her softly. 

Margie laughed a little. “Funny things 
happen, though. I remember one scream 
that happened once in Dakota when I was 
playing the saxophone with one of those 
sister orchestras when there absolutely 
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wasn't anything else to be landed. Dakota 
in winter—the snow packing down inside 
our overshoes as we waded out that night. 
The show was in a church, one of those 
churches that have a tank underneath the 
platiorm—to baptize people in, you know. 
And right in the middle of Poppy Jenks’ 
cornet solo there came a splintering and a 
groaning and the floor of that platform 
gave way and we all slid down into the 
tank.” 


“Good heavens! Was it—” 
“No, it wasn’t. It seems they only filled 
it when somebody was to be dipped.” 


Margie O’Day’s lilting laughter filled the 
room. She had come down underneath 
Poppy Jenks that night and sprained her 
wrist, besides ruining her only presentable 
evening frock. And afterward they had 
driven through marrow-freezing weather 
to catch a midnight train at a junction, but 
it was all in the day’s work. And all in the 
day’s work were broken contracts, and 
shows that failed, and the jealousy of stars. 

“Tell me some more,” he said when she 
paused. “How did you happen to go on 
the stage?” 

“Happen? I was just about born on the 
stage. My mother and my grandmother 
were in the profession. My mother—poor 
lamb! You ought to have known her. 
Versatile, talented, brave—and unlucky. 
Poor darling, I had to leave her in a hos- 
pital while I went on to earn the money 
to keep her there. But, thank God, I had 
a week with her at the end. Afterward it 
seemed as if I could never act again. I 


hated a life that had been so hard and 
ungrateful to her. But I went on. I had 
to—and here I am—flat!” 

“You don’t like the profession?” 

She leaned forward, her elbows on her 
knees, brooding. ‘“That’s the funny part 
of it. I hate it, but I keep on. I sup- 
pose the hardest thing to kill is hope. 


inside me, is something 
I know I've got just a bit of 
the real thing. And that bit repays me 
when I’m acting. You don’t know, I can’t 
tell you, the wonder of that instant when 
something happens and I click into the 
skin of a new character. It makes up for 
everything. I’ve known it to happen when 
I’ve been hungry and awful low, and in- 
stantly I’ve felt such happiness, such abso- 
lute satisfaction, as nothing else on earth 
could give me. I suppose that’s what keeps 
me going.” 

She sprang up and walked restlessly to 
the window. His eyes gleaming under the 
eccentric eyebrows followed her. 

“But it’s the Most precarious profession 
in the world,” he urged. “Only one in a 
thousand ever gets a chance—” 

“Don’t I know it?” she cried. 

“Tt pays for youth and then wastes it.’ 

“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“And it makes no provision for its dis- 
cards.” 

“Don’t!” 

The young man was staring intently at 
her averted face; now. All around him he 
had tortured sofa cushions into wretched 
windrows; he had somehow twisted his 
cravat and rumpled his hair. He now 
leaned forward as if waiting for the crack 
of doom. 

“Tf you—if you were offered a marriage,” 
he stammered, “that would give you 
ease and most anything you wanted in the 
world, on condition that you leave the 
stage, would you accept it?” 

She did not look at him, but instead she 
leaned her forehead against the pane and 
stared down at the incandescence of Broad- 
way. 


Somehow, deep 
I believe in. 


’ 


HE silence lasted for a long moment, 
and then she drew a long breath 
“No,” she said, “I wouldn’t accept. Be- 
cause noining could ever make up to me 
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|for the loss of that moment when I know 
\I can act. And sooner or later, I'd break 
any promise I had given that kept me off 
the stage. I’m made that way, and that 
way I'll die.” 

Something flamed up in the young man’s 
eyes that was oddly like triumph. He fell 
back among the pillows, smiling up at the 
ceiling. 

Margie O’Day shook herself, stretched, 
sighed and turned around. “Were you by 
any chance proposing to me?” 

But the young man did not reply. He 
appeared to be lost in not unpleasing ab- 
lstractions Presently he said, out of 
jempty spaces: 

“You're a 
|child.” 

The shock of it stiffened her where she 
stood in the middle of the room. “Leonora! 
What—what do you know about her? My 
goodness gracious, who are you, anyway?” 

The young man sat up, twinkling at her 
gayly. “I’m Leonora’s parent, so to speak. 
In other words, I’m—I’m the author of the 
piece.” 

“No!” The word fairly exploded through 
the room, so enormous was her amazement. 
“How utterly awful!” 

“Not at all! I thoroughly enjoyed your 
clever use of my child. And, d’you know— 
you gave me one or two darned good 
lines. And stage business! Useful is a pale 
word to describe it.” 

“Well!” Indignation was rising in her 
tone. “Then everything that’s happened 
since has just been underhanded amusement 
for you? You’ve led me on to spill every- 
thing out. And what you said just now 
about would I leave the stage was just— 
just—” 

He sprang up with surprising quickness, 
and took both her hands. His face was 
genuinely shocked. “No, no, you don’t get 
me at all. I meant it when I asked if you 
would consider—consider marriage. I said 





darned good Leonora, my 


SACKCLOTH 


This revelation had taken him off his 
balance. The first thought that he had 
thrown out instinctively in self-defense 
that this woman was lying to him for some 
|purpose of her own—had passed. Whatever 
her purpose, she was not lying now. There 
was a child, kis child—a shameful pledge 
between them. He felt that she had wanted 
him to understand this—to bring him to an 
accounting for her misfortune and their sin. 

A preposterous claim now, and yet— 

“You have been married since then. 
What do you want me to do? I will do 
|what a man should. Where is the child?” 

“Yes, I was married,” she evaded him 
again. “Such a marriage!” 

He stood in a moment of deep thought, 
shocked by the bitterness of her tone. 

When he next spoke, his words fell crisply 
—a dry statement of facts bare of subter- 
fuge. 

“You realize, don’t you, that this marriage 
of yours brought an end to my obligation 
to you?” 

She looked up at him quickly, her ear- 
pendants jingling. Her fingers clutched her 
handkerchief tightly, and her whole figure 
seemed to grow rigid. 

“You feel that way, do you?” she said 
sharply. “You have no sense of any moral 
obligation ?” 

“I’ve told you that I would make such 
{amends as I could to the child,” he replied 
i coolly. 

“Oh, I see.” 

She was pathetic no longer. They were 
now on more even terms. He stopped be- 
fore her suspiciously. “Where is this child? 
| You haven’t answered me.” 


her. 
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that, first, because I want to marry you, 

and second, because I wanted to know ex- 

actly how much of an artist you are. If 

you had said you would leave the stage I 

should have been horribly disappointed.” 
“But why ?” 


“Why? Because I’m going to write a 
play for you. A much better play than 
Leonora. A gorgeous play, a—” 

“Wait! Do you mean you're going to 


write a play for me, just for me, you, with 
every producer in New York after you, and 
four successes behind you? A part for me, 
and make them let me play it? Oh, no. 
I can’t believe that. I can believe a good 
deal, but that’s too much. You mustn’t 
make jokes like that, you know.” 

He held her two hands very tight and 
shook them gently. “But it is true, dear 
little Susy. And the play is your play, for 
you gave me the idea for it when you were 
doing Leonora for Zolnay thi; afternoon. 
And you gave me a line at dinner when 
you said: ‘It must be wonderful to be safe.’ 
And you gave me hope for the profession 
when you refused to leave it just now. And 
besides, you are the heroine of what’s go- 
ing to be the best thing I’ve ever done. 
So there’s nothing more to be said.” 

Margie continued to stare at him as in a 
daze. “You mean that—that, uncondition- 
ally—” 

He bent and looked into her frightened 
eyes. “My dear, just forget the long road. 
You’ve come to the top of the hill, now. 
That little bit of something real in you is 
going to have its chance to shine out. 
There aren’t any conditions attached. There 
never will be as long as I have any power 
All you’ve got to do is to act better than 
any other girl on Broadway. And I’m 
betting you can do it. That’s all. What 
do you say?” 

She began to sob and to laugh at the 
same time. And all she could say was: 
“L-l-leave it to Margie.” 


AND SCARLET 
(Continued from page 89) 


She twisted away trom him toward the 
window. 

“No,” she said with a quick shrug of de- 
fiance. “I will when I’m ready. I’m be- 
ginning to understand the kind of a man 
you are.” 

“What more did you expect from me?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, nothing, I suppose,” she said bit- 
terly, her voice rising. “I’m just—just a 
woman out of your past, a poor creature 
whose claims you can afford to despise, 
because they’re not legal claims that can 
harm you—” 

“Mrs. Drake, I beg—” 

She groped for the arm of the chair, 
stumbled into it. 


N the next room the typewriter clicked 

on. The sound of it steadied Edwards. 
It was impossible to believe that Hastings 
should not have heard the querulous raising 
of her voice. 

“I can’t stay here if you don’t make an 
effort to control yourself. This isn’t a thing 
to be shouted from the housetop,” he said 
sternly. 

She leaned suddenly forward. 

“Yes. You'll stay here,” she said hoarsely 
“I’ve something more to say to you—some- 
thing you wont like. You want me to take 
all the blame for what happened, all the 
suffering, all the humiliation. But I wont. 
You'll have to take your share of that too. 
You say that my marriage to Joe Drake 
put an end to your obligations to me. Per- 
haps it did in the way you mean. But it 
hasn’t put an end to my will to demand 
what is my right—” 
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Easier digestion 
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musc'es and making them healthy and 
active. 

Dissolve one cake in a glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Fleischmann’s Yeast, when 
taken this way, is especially effective in over- 
coming or preventing constipation. Or eat 2 
or 3 cakes a day—spread on bread or crackers 
—dissolved in fruit juices or milk—or eat it 
plain. " 
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happy. I got so I did not believe in any 





“‘When I was constipated, I was always gloomy, melancholy, and un- 


Fleischmann’s Yeast that I did not have to have faith in it. It is one thing 
that will do its work whether one has faith in it or not. 

‘* At the end of about three months I was as well as any man could possi- 
bly be. My constipation was gone, all my old headaches, listlessness and 
gloom left me. It does seem strange that these, little yeast cakes can do this 
thing. but as sure as the sun shines, they can.’ 


(A letter from Mr. T. C. Hinkle of Baldwin, Kansas) 





“‘A martyr to indigestion and consti 
pation, I was as thin as a rake with a 
complexion like mud. I had tried 
many different kinds of tonics and 
laxatives without permanent relief. I 
was advised to try Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In about four months my con- 
stipation and indigestion had dis- 
appeared. I am now in perfect health 
aad look it. My complexion is clear 
and the envy of all who know me. I 
have more vigor and look many years 
younger than I did.” 
(A letter from Mrs. P. F. Robin, 
Mobile, Ala.) 





“One day the chef at the country club suggested 
that I A Fleischmann’s Yeast. I was haggard, 
anaemic, and had lost all interest in life. I smiled, 
reminding him of my, previous experiences with 
‘tonics.’ He ‘an serving me with what he called a 
special cheese sandwich daily. A month elapsed, and 
everyone marvelled at my complete transformation. 
One day I saw the chef spreading Fleischmann’s 
Yeast on sandwiches and realized that I had been the 
butt of what he thought was a good joke.’ 


(Mr. Herbert J. Hoffman of Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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“I was only 24 years old, my health, 
my good looks, and the old time dynamic 
energy, which I had believed so perma- 
nently mine, were gone. A man of wisdom 
is my physician, but I thought him indeed 
crazy when he prescribed three yeast cakes 
a day. But at the end of a month I was 
surprised to find that the world looked 
much better to my tired eyes. For two 
months more I took the Yeast and now 
I am well and happy, the old-time buoy- 
ancy and energy are mine again.”’ 
(A letter from Miss Elva Tanner, 
Clover, Utah) 


F LEISCHMANN’S YEAST FOR HEALTH 
comes only in the tinfoil package—it cannot 
be purchased in tablet form. All grocers have 
it. Start eating it today! You can order 
several cakes at a time, for Yeast will keep 


fresh inacool, dry place for two or three days. 
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“Demand?” he asked ironically 


“Ves, demand,” she repeated. She rose 
and walked the length of the room, as 
though recriminations alone were _ not 


enough to rid her of the devils that pos- 
sessed her. “I'll tell you what I mean. I 
suppose you think I haven't noticed the 
way things are between Joan and you—” 

“We needn’t speak of that.” 

“We've got to speak of it, and you've got 
to listen. Well, she'll never marry you— 
never, not when she knows what I'll tell 
her about you—that you’re the man who 
brought my trouble on me. She always 
hated the thought of that man—that crea- 
ture of Paradise Valley who made all this 
unhappiness for me and for her. She would 
never let me speak of you, because the 
thought of what you’d done was _ loath- 
some to her. She abominated you always.” 
She turned at the mantel and shook with 
laughter, while he regarded her, fascinated 
by the shameful things she uttered. She 
looked at him with brows raised and 
then laughed again. “It’s too good a joke 
You—her best friend—her—her lover—yet 
the unknown man she has always ab- 
horred—” 

xe, words died in mid-air, withered by 
his sudden fury. He strode toward her, and 
she shrank back in terror, against the wall. 

“Don’t speak of Joan, d’ye hear!” he 
exclaimed, his speech reverting curiously to 
a former usage. “You leave her out of 
this.” 

“I—I can’t leave her out of it,” she stam- 
mered, frightened but still facing him. “Be- 
cause she’s a part of it—she and Jack.” 

“Jack!” 

“Yes, Jack He’s 
mine and yours!” 

He drew back from her in sudden silence 
Then neither of them moved for a moment 
From the next room the typewriter keys 
clicked composecly 
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“There! I've told you,’ she 
“Jack—he’s your son—” 

If she had intended to win her victory 
with a word, his appearance must have 
given her the idea that no more blows 
were needed. He stood with one hand to 
his brow as though it were there that she 
had struck him. And gathering courage 
from his weakness, she smiled and turned 
away. He followed her slowly with his 
gaze 

“Jack—my son! Then how—” 

He gathered his thoughts with difficulty 
“Then what has Joan to do—I mean, why 
has Joan—” He straightened, his brow 
clearing. “You mean that all these years 
Joan has cared for the boy, while you—” 
Words seemed to congest upon his tongue. 
“You mean you let her suffer your humilia- 
tion all these years? You let her do that? 
Why did she do it? What was her reason? 
You lied to me when you spoke of her in 
Atlantic City. Tell me the truth now if 
you can. She lied to save you. That was 
it, wasn’t it? That must have been it— 
the sort of thing she would do. A sacrifice 
to save your good name—the sacrifice of 
her own? Good God! Can’t you speak?” 

“What’s the use,” said Polly lightly, 
“since you’ve worked the whole thing out 
in your own way? I had my chance to 
marry. I offered to provide for the baby. 
But she wanted him. I let her have him. 
She didn’t have to make any sacrifices for 
me or anybody else. That was just senti- 
mental rot—her keeping silent.” 

Edwards had turned to the mantel, his 
face bent into his hands. He had not 
needed this new joy in Joan’s nobility to 
fill his own cup of humiliation. It all 
seemed so clear to him now, every detail 
of Joan’s strength and resolution. Her love 
for the boy—that would have been enough 
—a devotion that had been born of the 
baby’s very innocence of the offense that 


gasped 
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| she detested. Polly Drake was not lying 
now. Jack was his boy. He knew it, and 
wondered why he had not guessed the truth 
from the mere instinct that had drawn them 
together. Every new thought that brought 
Joan and Jack more tenderly into his heart 
| was a new indictment of his sin. The 
words of his visitor rushed back at him 
like pointed weapons: ‘“You—her friend 
|} her lover—the man she has always ab- 
horred.” 

Joan would hate him, of course. He had 
lost her—and Jack, her boy and his son, 
the creature that had first brought them to 
gether, the link that had held them together 
until the new one had been forged— 


DWARDS raised his head, saw his hag- 
gard face in the mirror, an old man’s 

face that stared as though at a stranger 
Then he slowly turned toward Polly Drake 
She had found her chair by the table, and 
as he looked, fumbled in her wrist-bag and 
put her fingers to her lips. She was not 
looking at him, did not seem aware of his 
| presence. Then she drew out a cigarette, 
deftly lighted it and inhaled deeply. He 
did not hate her, and wondered why. He 
just gazed at her curiously—with a new 
kind of curiosity that had to do with mat 
ters that lay deeper than the new relation 
that she was attempting to impose upon 
him. What was the motive that lay be- 
hind this revelation? What her relationship 
to Joan, after these years of renunciation ? 
She had told him all this because it was 
right that he should know, of course. But 
| there was a motive behind the confession 
—a cruelty that sprang from thoughts he 
could not guess. Her rage had astounded 
him—a series of fierce gusts of accumulating 
grievances that had swept her on relent 
lessly. And she had yielded to them, will 
ingly or not. He stared at her, trying to 
solve the mystery. The cigarette seemed 
to have calmed her, for she met his gaze 
with a thin smile. 

“Well?” she asked. 

The aggressive coolness 
ened him. 

“What do you want of 

“T haven’t said that I 
have I?” 

“But you do. What 
me to give you money?” 


of her tone hard 


me?” he asked 
wanted anything, 


it? You want 


is 


“There! I thought you were going to be 
brutal.” 

“Isn’t that what you're after?” 

She gave a shrug. 

“One has to live!” she said lightly 

He stared at her in amazement. Her im- 
pertinence was bewildering. She had no 


claims on him—none except what he chose 
in charity to give her. But he had never 
been one to yield to threats—for this, he 
decided, was the game that she was playing 
Her attitude had angered him, but was 
slightly amusing too. He had a curiosity to 
know the lengths that she was prepared to 
go in carrying out her purpose. And 
he cupped his chin in his hand, staring 
her. 

“And if I refuse to see your side of this 
question, what will you do?” 

She flashed around at him. 

“Merely tell Joan the whole truth 
of course, I'll take Jack.” 

He saw for the first time into the empty 
heart of this creature who had come to him 
with her vile project. He had no money 
for her, whatever happened. He controlled 
his voice with difficulty. 

“You mean that you would take him 
away from your sister after all these years?” 

“Why not? He’s mine, isn’t he? He's 
a fine boy, and I—I’m very much aione.” 

“But he’s hers. You’ve said that. She’s 
been his mother since he was born.” 

“But not when he was born. There’s a 
difference,” she said coolly. “Even you 
must see that.” 


so 


at 


Then 
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Natural coloring is of greatest importance 
in choosing rouge 


And of almost equal importance is the 


natural way in which you apply it 


In a day when we acknowledge 
the use of rouge as frankly as 
yesterday we acknowledged the 
use of powder, it is well to stress, 
a little, the points that have 
given rouge this acceptance. 


HERE are two intriguing facts i 
that have given the world a | 
avorable attitude toward women 
using rouge: one is the fact that it 
gives an added effect of beauty and 
.ealth; the other is that it is pos- 
sible to find a rouge so natural- 
looking that it is easily mistaken 
for the natural flush of youth 
and health. 


This rouge is known to thou- 
sands of women who use cosmetics 
artistically. It is the famous Pom- 
peian Bloom, which has earned 
its favor through merits of ‘exact 
coloring,’ and the complete pur- = 
ity of its ingredients. 


The medium shade of Pom- 
peian Bloom is so perfect for the | 
average American woman that it l— 
would seem almost to fill a na- 
tional demand! Yet, because among American 
women we find extreme types, we find Pom- 
peian Bloom in the light ruddy tone for the one 
Light Pompeian Bloom)—or in the dusky 
damask-rose tone (Dark Pompeian Bloom) for 
the others. And there is yet another type— 
brilliant and interesting—the woman with 
honey tones in her skin. She often has hair 
with tawny tones of coppery gold or bronze. 
Her skin is not olive, nor white, nor ivory, nor 
pink, but a skin with some of the sunshine in 
it—and this type wears admirably the new 
addition to Pompeian rouges that is called 
Orange Tint. 


How to select your rouge tone 


This matter of selecting the right tone of rouge 
is One in importance with selecting the right 
shade of powder, for when these two agree in 
color-relation with the requirements of your 


Macias 









B loo 1-—a rouge, 





Beautiful women accentuate their beauty by the artistic way they apply their 
Pompeian Bloom. They select the right shade of this rouge for their own 
or tone and blend it to duplicate nature's own coloring. 


coll 


skin, you have arrived at the triumphant point 
of cosmetic success. 


The Medium shade of Pompeian Bloom 
should most often be used with the Naturelle 
shade of Pompeian Beauty Powder. There are 
some exceptions, of course, but in the great 
majority of cases this is true. 


The Light shade of Pompeian Bloom should 
be used with Naturelle, Flesh, or occasionally 
with the White Pompeian Beauty Powder, de- 
pending on whether the skin tends toward 
yellow, pink, or the colorless white skin. 

The Dark shade of Pompeian Bloom should 
be used most often with Rachel and in some 
cases with the Naturelle shade of Pompeian 
Beauty Powder. 


The Orange Tint has an exceptional value in 
tone and obtains slightly varying results with 
different powders and types of skin. It is quite 


Pompeian Bloom comes in 
adainty gilt box, and is 
an attractive accessory in 
your handbag. 









Specialiste en Beauté 


gold or orange-colored in its com- 

pact form, but when it is rubbed 

onto the skin it becomes a rarely 

delightful tint that has the nar- 

ural brilliancy of a maiden’s cheek 

with its first touch of sun-kisses. 

, This rouge is often affected by 

a women during the summer, as it 

combines beautifully with the 

warmer tints of the skin exposed 

to out-of-door activities. It is also 

the most successful rouge for the 

woman “‘with honey tones in her 

skin."" It complements the Nat- 

| urelle, and occasionally may be 

| | used with the White or the Rachel 
shade of Beauty Powder. 


How to apply 


your rouge 
' | Having selected your shade of 
— Pompeian Bloom, and found its 
| complementing shade of Pom- 
peian Beauty Powder, your atten- 


tion should be centered on the 
necessity of ‘‘How to apply it so 
that it looks completely natural."’ 

The color in your cheeks forms an area that 
is somewhat triangular in shape. It begins at 
the highest point of your cheekbone and sweeps 
outward toward the upper line of your ears, 
then slanting downward it approaches the cor- 
ners of your mouth. But never with hard lines! 
Never with any circumscribed rule of covering 
cheeks—rather with a perfect blending of rosy 
cheeks with a clear skin. 


Pompeian Bloom, 6oc. (In Canada, 65c) 





<After reading my descriptions of types of skin 
and rouge-tones, you probably will be able to 
go directly to your favorite shop and buy the 
shade of Pompeian Bloom your skin needs. 
Price 60c per box. (In Canada, 65c.) If you are 
in doubt between two tones, check them on 
the coupon below and I will send you, without 


charge, a sample of each. 
MADAME JEANNETTE 





MADAME JEANNETTE, Pompeian Laboratories 
Dept. 620, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dear Madame: Not being entirely certain which tone 
of Pompeian Bloom is best suited to my skin tone, | 
wish to test the two shades checked below. 


stint crtereceeinigtaiciiionin 


Address_ 





City. State 
Please check the two shades desired for test 
1 Medium = [] Dark (Light [ Orange Tint 
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“Impossible,” he muttered. “You don’t 
love the boy. You've never loved him, or 
you wouldn’t have deserted him. Why do 
you want him now?” 

“He’s mine—” 

“No,” he went on tensely. “You want 
him because Joan wants him—because he’s 
the only thing she has that you can claim.” 

“Really—” 

“That’s the truth. You owe your sister 
too much to breed anything but resentment. 
That’s the sort of gratitude that grows out 
of an obligation like yours to Joan.” He 
leaned forward across the table, scourging 
her with his look and words. “You've been 
willing all these years to let her suffer for 
your sin and mine, but you're not going to 
take from her the one thing that’s left to 
her. You’re not going to have my help or 
my money. I'll find a way to keep Jack 
out of your hands. He’s mine as well as 
yours. And it’s my wish that he stay with 
Joan.” 

She had sprung to her feet away from 
him. She had failed. Anger and disap- 
pointment engulfed her. 

“You mean this?” she gasped. 

“Ves, Ido. I—” 

He paused, and they both turned toward 
the door into the hallway, beyond which 
were heard the sounds of a commotion, a 
man’s voice, a woman’s raised in protesta- 
tion. And then the door flew open, and 
Madam de Selignac entered quickly. Be- 
hind her stood Bob Hastings and Joan. 


Chapter Thirty-one 

HE solution of the mystery of Joan’s 

life with Jack had come to Beatrice de 
Selignac in the interview with Stephen Ed- 
wards which confirmed her shrewd guess as 
to Polly Drake. With Polly’s identity estab- 
lished as the woman out of Stephen’s past, 
it had not been difficult by a careful analy- 
sis of the calendar in its relation to the 
pilgrimage of the sisters to Pleveneuf, to 
decide that Jack’s birth had been the result 
of the visit to Lake Louise. In this in- 
vestigation Natalie Bain had helped her, 
having been invited to lunch for that pur- 
pose. The dates confirmed, the remaining 
parts of the picture-puzzle fitted accurately 
into their places. 

But having accomplished this purpose, 
Beatrice was helpless. She felt her inade- 
quacy in the situation the more poignantly 
because she had, from the beginning, been 
the chief sponsor of the friendship between 
Stephen and Joan. The barrier between 
them seemed to have grown in breadth and 
thickness. Joan the innocent, the ignorant 
one, was ready to relent. Beatrice knew 
that if Stephen had come again to the house 
asking her to marry him, she would have 
taken him. But Stephen would not come 

The thought of Polly was disturbing. 
Beatrice had taken Polly’s measure during 
the drive to Joan’s home from the Union 
Station. And though the data that she 
had gathered added the finishing touches to 
her picture-puzzle, they presented at the 
same time a threat to the happiness of her 
two friends. Far better than Joan, Beatrice 





‘The Fourth Degree’ 


is the title of the next case 
of the ingenious Quentin 
Quayne, detective. The chron- 
icler of these cases is F. Brit- 
ten Austin, and the new story 
will appear in an early issue 











understood that Polly had come to Wash- 
ington defeated by the world, a broken 
creature, a spiritual degenerate and possibly 
a physical one. The eavesdropping incident 
was an arrow to show which way the wind 
was to blow. Poliy had sought informa- 
tion about Stephen and Joan. It would 
not be long before she would be making use 
of it. 

But given the established facts, the psy- 
chology of the situation was not difficult. 
Joan, in her innocence of the facts, loved 
Stephen for all that he had been to her, 
his tenderness, his loyalty in the face of every 
evil thing that had been said against her. 
She loved him too, Beatrice believed, be- 
cause the simplicity and breadth of his mo- 
tives were so like Joan’s own that each was 
the natural complement of the other. But 
how heavily would those considerations 
weigh in the scale against the one abomi- 
nable fact that Polly now presented. Bea- 
trice feared greatly and mourned in secret 
over the tragic culmination of this romance. 
Everything else that had happened to sep- 
arate them now seemed merely childish be- 
side this last and most formidable obstacle. 

Beatrice tried to put herself in Joan’s 
place. She had loved greatly and forgiven 
greatly. Life with Beatrice had been a suc- 
cession of forgivenesses. But Joan was not 
like Beatrice. If more patient, she was 
more tenacious; if more constant, she was 
less compromising. She was proud, too, 
obstinate, dogmatic in her sense of right and 
wrong. Where Beatrice was facile and so- 
phisticated, Joan was elemental. So while 
Beatrice was sure that she herself would 
have forgiven Stephen Edwards and for- 
gotten Polly’s existence, she was far from 
certain that Joan would do so. How much 
did Joan love this man? Everything seemed 
to hang upon the strength of that passion. 
Was that passion, too, elemental? Had 
Joan been so long starved that Stephen 
would be more necessary to her than any- 
thing else in the world? There had been 
times when Joan had shown the observant 
Beatrice a kind of ferocity in her devotion 


to the causes of Stephen Edwards. It was 
Joan’s way to do nothing lightly. Her de- 


votion and loyalty to Jack in the face of 
the world had shown that. She was a 
wonran past thirty, the turning-point of 
passion, when love is either glorified in 
splendid maturity, or fades in vague com- 
promises. Would she seize her opportunity 
for happiness with magnificent toleration, 
or would she for conventional moral prec- 
edents let it go forever? 

Beatrice did not know. She was unde- 
cided as to what she should do. But instinct 
warned her to keep a watch on Polly. A 
vague plan had formed in her mind to put 
the situation to the touch—to bring the 
elements of this strange formula into con- 
junction and let the gods and Joan decide 
what solution must come out of it. Every 
motive of kindness advised that Joan should 
no longer remain in ignorance of the situa- 
tion. Beatrice knew that Joan had not yet 
written to Stephen, but she also knew that 
his silence and his absence had made her 
unhappy. These conditions could not en- 
dure. So Beatrice decided to take the situa- 
tion into her own hands. 


HE telephone message from Mr. Hastings 

was the signal for immediate action. She 
was, fortunately, dressed;* and telephoning 
Joan to be ready for a drive, she went at 
once to the house. She had already pre- 
pared the way in a series of conversations 
with Joan about Stephen Edwards. Joan 
had admitted that she had been very def- 
inite at Atlantic City in her refusal to per- 
mit him to speak again of personal matters 
—either of the scandalous stories of Mr. 
Curtis, or of the more intimate topic of 
Stephen’s proposal. And Beatrice, very 
skillfully following the advantage gained 
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from this information, used the obvious ar- 
guments that Stephen was more in love 
with her than ever, that it was this rebuif 
that had sent him back to Washington 
That theory, of course, explained the tele 
gram that was never received. It also very 
definitely explained his avoidance of her, 
and his silence. 

Joan had listened, and at last had agreed 
that it was quite possible that Beatrice was 
right. Beatrice had been delighted with 
that reply, which showed that love was 
working on her side. Beatrice had thence 
carried her game to a point where Joan was 
on the ragged edge of irresolution, and ready 
for the culminating argument. 

She waited until Joan was seated beside 
her in the machine, their ostensible object 
a tour of the F Street shops, when Beatrice 
broached her subject lightly. 

“I’ve got to stop at Stephen Edwards’ 
apartment on the way, to take a book I 
promised him. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Tt’s a good time to catch him before he 
goes to the Capitol. Don’t you think it 
would be nice of you, Joan, just to leave 
your card?” 

Joan was silent, looking out of the win- 
dow. 

“Or better yet, come up with me,” she 
added carelessly. “I think you owe him 
that, Joan dear. I’m only going to stop 
a moment.” 

“If I was sure—” 

“Of what?” 

“That he would be glad to see me.” 


she paused. 


Beatrice gave a sagacious laugh, then 
looked at Joan quizzically. 

“He may dissemble his antipathy, my 
dear. But I don’t think he'll throw you 
out.” 


Joan could not help smiling, but said 
nothing in reply. 

“At any rate,’ Beatrice went on gayly, 
“Mr. Hastings and I will chaperon you.” 

The machine bowled rapidly down Con- 
necticut Avenue, past the British Embassy 
into the region of shops. There was not 
more than a moment in which to decide 
Beatrice wisely said no more, but when the 
car drew up at the door of the apartment, 
she sprang lightly out. 

“Coming?” she asked. 

“Yes,” Joan said, and followed her. 


AS they went up in the elevator, a hun- 
dred possibilities of failure flashed 
through the mind of Beatrice—that Stephen 
might not have returned, that Polly might 
not yet have arrived, that Mr. Hastings 
might bar the way. This last possibility 
Beatrice had already discounted. As faith- 
ful watchdog, Mr. Hastings did not greatly 
alarm her. 

She touched the button at the door of 
the apartment, committing Joan definitely 
to the situation, then turned to her with a 
quick, tense whisper. 

“Whatever happens, Joan—follow me in. 
You’ve got to now.” 

“What—what do 
gasped. 

“Don’t falter now, for God’s sake.” 

“Beatrice! I must know—” she began, 
when the door was opened by Mr. Hastings. 

“It’s very necessary for me to see Mr. 
Edwards at once,” said Beatrice, calmly en- 
tering the hallway. 

Hastings was too gallant to stand in front 
of her. But he spoke quickly: 

“Mr. Edwards is engaged at the moment. 
I don’t think he can see you. If you'll 
come back a little later—” 

“Beatrice!” gasped Joan. 

The sound of voices came from beyond 
the closed door at the end of the hallway. 
Beatrice glanced through the open office 
door. 

“Mrs. Drake is there, isn’t she?” Beatrice 
remarked. And then calmly walking toward 


you mean?” Joan 
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How to judge 
tobacco 


The true test lies inside the 
pipe—not in the pedigree, 
says Mr. Krob 


In the following letter Mr. Krob points 
out that once we are past the infantile 
stage of “taking the watch apart to see 
what makes it run,” we learn that true 
happiness 
rather than of analysis. How do you feel 
about it? 


Lorain, Ohio 
Larus & Brother Company, 
Richmond, Va 


Gentlemen 

Most people who are buying Better Light 
look up at the fixtures we install and say, 
“That's wonderful, when they should 
not even be interested in the fixtures 
They should look down at their desk-top 
or courter or work-bench, where they ac 
tually use the light. They always want to 
consider it “F.O.B."’ the lighting fixture 
instead of “Delivered’’ to the working 
plane, where it is to be utilized 

that’s the look at 


Personally, way I 


tobacco. Many manufacturers go into de- 
tail telling us where their product is 
raised, how it is blended, how long it is 


aged and how well it is packed, and place 
this information before the public in thei 
advertisements. 


Why should we care whether tobacc 
is raised in the Sahara or on an iceberg 
whether it is a blend of ‘57 Varieties’ o1 
run-of-the-mine, or whether it comes 


packed in cork or cast-iron containers? 
I buy my tobacco because of the way it 
tastes in 
Edgeworth 


the pipe. That's why I use 


Sincerely yours, 


K. M. Krob 


As the producers o 
Edgeworth we are o 
course vitally inter- 
ested in its pedigree. 
We are absorbed 
the blend of Edge- 
worth and in its cur- 
ing—in every detail 
of its development. 

But all our 
work and experi- 
ment and study 
has but one ob- 
ject—that Edge- 
worth may prove 
its worth “De- 
livered—Pipe.” 

And that’s all 
we expect you to be interested in. 
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aT ihe 
HIGHEGPAD!: 


POY PUR 


ad 


Let us send you free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may put it to the one 
and only test that counts. If you like it, 
so much the better for us both. If you 
don’t—well, that’s that! 


Write your name and address to Larus & 
Brother Company, 42 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 





is a matter of appreciation | 





| maybe they hadn’t told on purpose. 


the door, “It’s piratical, Mr. Hastings,” she 
added quickly, “but I’ve got to go into that 
room.” 

“I beg of you—” Hastings advanced a 
restraining arm, but she pushed past him 

At the sound of Polly’s name, Joan 
had glanced from one to the other. Polly! 
What did it all mean? As Beatrice had 
planned, curiosity became the dominant mo- 
tive now. Joan forgot the timidity that had 
restrained her a moment before. She saw 
Hastings rush forward as Beatrice put her 
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hand to the doorknob. “Madam, I insist—” 
But Beatrice had already opened the door 
and entered, Hastings still protesting 
Quite calmly, gathering will from Beatrice’s 
assurance and aware that only some reason 
able motive on Beatrice’s part could make 
this intrusion justifiable, Joan followed into 
the room. 

(The conclusion of Mr. Gibbs’ remarkable 
novel is dramatic in the extreme. Be sure 
to read it in the forthcoming October issue 
of The Red Book Magazine.) 


THE BEAUTY PRIZE 
(Continued from page 72) 


then. The kid handed out the box with a 
grin 

“For Miss New York!” says he. “Slip 
it to her with my love, will you? And 


say, you aint so bad, yourself, kid!” 

I was about to crack back at him when 
I remembered my apron, and shut my face 
and the dcor, as well. Then I took the 
box into my room and opened her up. In- 
side was the firm’s card with something 
written on it: “To Miss New York, with 
our compliments, wishing her success, and 
hoping she will wear this to Atlantic City.” 

The dress was a dream—a light-brown 
chiffon street get-up that went wonderful 
with my hair. I held it as sacred as if it 
had been a altar cloth. Class! That’s what 
it had, all over! And the very latest thing, 
being kind of Egyptian style, on account 
King Tut was still exerting his evil influence 
on ladies’ clothes. With my fingers shaking 
so’s I couldn’t hardly undo the hooks, I put 
it on, and it fitted perfect. How had they 
known what to send? Then I realized. The 
paper had told how I was a perfect thirty- 
six. It had also given the size of my shoes 
and gloves, and I begun to wonder whether 
At 


| any rate, I wiil say I looked good in the 


in | 





gown! It done something to my whole 
entire appearance. Remade it, as you might 
say, and I toned down my make-up quite a 
lot, for somehow a lot of lip-stick didn’t 
suit it. Also I took the extreme twist out 
of my hair, and I was having a big time 
parading up and down in front of the long 
mirror in the drawing-room, practicing high- 
class gestures and methods of standing, 
when that doorbell rang again. 


OR some reason I couldn’t help but hold 

back. Then the bell rung harder, and 
I could hear voices outside on the stoop. 
One look between the blinds showed me 
that four assorted men was standing wait- 
ing to be let in. What they was after, I 
hadn’t nerve enough to imagine, but I 
couldn’t hardly keep them there all day 
without its looking awful funny, and so I 
finally opened the door. The nearest one 
raised his hat with a smile 

“Good morning!” says he. 
Miss Du Bois, are you not? 
you at once. We are from the press. 
we come in?” 

Well, there wasn’t much to do except say 
ves. 

“The maids are out,” I murmured. 
“Please pardon the way I’m living.” 

I said it before I really thought. Right 
up to then I had intended to set all that 
society stuff straight, but there was some- 
thing about the way I knew I looked in 
that new dress, and the manner he spoke 
to me in, that led me on like I was in a 
trance. 

The boys came into my handsome draw- 
ing-room where Mrs. Langworthy had left 
pretty near everything natural, and they 
placed a chair for me, where I sat like a 
queen, while they gathered around waiting 
for my pearly words. But none came. 

“Wont you please talk to us quite freely ?” 


“You are 
I recognized 
May 


asked one nice-looking bird. “Just any- 
thing you care to say!” The position com 
menced to tickle me pretty near as much 
as it scared me. 

“Ah, no, really!” I says. “I can’t talk!” 

“Then let us ask you a few questions,” 
says the first bird. “You see, this business 
of a society-girl entering a beauty competi 
tion is real news. What was your motive?” 

“Oh, deah!” I says. “Is it necessary to 
mention my social position? Cawn’t we 
forget that?” 

“Naturally you wouldn’t care to have it 
played up in a vulgar manner,” says a 
third reporter, “but we will be very careful 
how it’s handled—you can depend on that!” 

“Why, I went in merely foah amusement,” 
I says. “I hope it wont be a boah!” 

“Oh, I think you'll find it very good fun 
and quite an adventure,” my first friend 
claimed. “What else?” 

“Oh, I haven’t a thing to say, really!” I 
says, afraid that if I said any more I would 
pronounce it wrong. 

“Then perhaps you'll trust us with your 
story?” says Bright-eyes. “Let us write it 
up our own way?” 

“Ah—gladly!” I says stifling a fake yawn 
with a refined hand. “And now if you 
gentlemen will pardon me? I am rawther 
busy today.” 

Well, it worked. They took the hint 
and beat it, leaving me all doubled up 
laughing until the horrid idea come to me 
that perhaps the Langworthys wouldn't 
see the joke. The more I thought of it, 
the surer I felt that they wouldn’t. And 
inside of two minutes I was to the phone, 
calling up Eddie at the music store. 

“For the love of tripe, come on up in 
a hurry!” I told him. “Have you seen the 
papers ?” 

“No,” says he, “but I'll get one.” 


“I won,” I says. “I’m Miss New York, 
but it’s got me in a lot of trouble. Get 
here just as fast as you can!” Then I 


hung up, without explaining, for the door- 
bell was ringing again. 


HIS time it was a yard of roses from a 

well-known firm, and two minutes after 
come candy from another. Then Slite and 
Company sent a evening wrap, a regular 
knockout, with a note plainly stating I was 
to advertise them in return. Well, that was 
jake with me, and the kind of thing a per- 
son might expect, but the real big excite- 
ment happened while I was anxiously !ook- 
ing out the door to see was Eddie anywhere 
in sight yet, and my heart give a bound 
of relief when a slim, snappy boy turned 
into the block. But pretty soon I seen it 
wasn’t him, and I was about to go in when 
the feller stopped at my steps. 

“Is Miss New York to be seen?” he says 

I gulped. “I am Miss New York,” I says 

“Good!” says the feller. “May I have a 
few words with you?” 

Well, my heart commenced beating pretty 
quick at that, because I thought, oh, 
heavens, maybe he is a plain-clothes cop 
come to pinch me for the bluff. But I hod 
to jam on the brakes and smile. 
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Through basic economies Goodrich 
offers you a greater Tire Value—in fact, 
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facturing experience. 

Goodrich distribution has been made 
more scientific — manufacturing 
methods have been improved — pro- 
duction and merchandising have been 
more finely organized. These achieve- 
ments initiated by a sound and capable 
management have all worked for the 
greater good of the motor car owner. 
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“Surely,” I says. “Wont you come in?” 

He followed me, and took the seat I 
showed him in the parlor. I sat opposite 
and he coughed twice, and then suddenly 
reached for his hip. But although my heart 
nearly broke under the strain, it was not a 
warrant he got out, but a handkerchief. He 
wiped his hands on it, nervous, and finally 
come to the point 

“Miss Du Bois,” he says, “I represent the 
Rickett Car Company, and I have come 
on a rather delicate errand. Of course, we 
realize that you undoubtedly have a Rolls, 
or something of that sort, and that our 
offer means nothing to you, in your position, 
but it. means a great deal to us.” 

“Ves?” I says, pulling the yawn-stuff 
again, this time to hide my relief. He 
moved forward onto the extreme edge ot 
the chair. 

“The Rickett really is a very good car 
for the money,” he said earnestly. “At 
eleven fifty, delivered, you can’t expect too 
much of a sedan. But if you would do us 
the very great favor of accepting the use 
of one, with one of our drivers in uniform, 
of course, during this contest, you would 


be doing a great service to a young firm 
that truly deserves encouragement, Miss 
Du Bois.” 

I sat there just about stunned. A car 
for me—ior me, that hadn’t hardly ever 


been out in anything except a flivver, and 
generally walked to save carfare! And he 
was apologizing for its being only a 
Rickett! Can you imagine! I was struck 
so dumb he thought 1 was turning him 
down. He reached for his hat 

“Of course, if you dont care to lend a 
name like yours to such an enterprise,” he 
says, “I understand. I hope you will par- 
don my intrusion.” 

“Oh, I'll be glad to oblige you!” I 
hastily. “I—er—expect I shall have to put 
up with quite a few things of this sort 
Send the car at two, and let the man wait 
until I’m ready.” 

Well, you would have thought I had give 
him Central Park, he was that grateful 
And no sooner had he gone out than Eddie 
come in 

“If this aint the elephant’s trunk!” says 
Eddie, looking around the recom, his mouth 
hanging open. “How come you to be here, 
kid? Let’s have the dirt before I choke 
with excitement!” 


Says 


\ ELL, I told him then, about my care- 
taker job, and how I hadn’t meant 
to fool nobody, but they had all taken for 
granted I was a deb, and wished it onto 
me, beginning with the night before when 
they had sent the limousine for only me, 
out of all the girls, undoubtedly <. account 
of the street-number. And I told him about 
trying on the dress just when the reporters 
come and found me looking the part and 
all the rest, and as I told it, his eyes got 
sharper and brighter by the minute 

“And now I got to confess, before it 
goes any further!” I says. “This society 
lie is got to be straightened out, and I 
don’t know how to commence. It’s hurt- 
ing my conscience a lot, and it don’t do 
anybody a speck of good!” 

“The hell it don’t!” exploded Eddie 
“Why, it does all the good in the world! 
It was probably them thinking you was a 
swell, won the prize for you in the first 
place. Didn't I tell ycu that you ought to 
have something extra beside your looks to 
win against all them Janes? And I said the 
truth! Being considered Miss Du Bois, the 
Langworthys’ cousin, was what got you by, 


baby! The judges may not know it, but 
it’s bound to of influenced them.” 
“Do you think they will throw me out 


of the contest if I tell?” I says. “Oh, Eddie, 

I'd hate to give it up now!” 
“You aint going to give it 

shouted, pacing the room. 


up!” he 
“And you aint 


going to tell, either. Leave me inform you, 
Connie, that this stuff increases your chances 


at Atlantic City about one hundred per 
cent!” 

“But why?” I says. 

“Do you think for one minute,” says 


Eddie, shaking his finger in my face, “that 
any of the stores will dare to offer you the 
kind of stuff they would send to a work- 
ing-girl? Not by a darn sight! Say, kid, 
you'll have clothes that will put the rest of 
the dolls back where they wont even 
show!” 

“That’s true,” I says thoughtfully, for it 
certainly sounded like sense. ‘But suppose 
the real Miss Du Bois shows up?” 

“How do you know there’s any such per- 
son?” says he. “The papers probably just 
took for granted you was related to the 
Langworthys. If they got any such folks, 
it’s pretty sure te be in the social register 


Aint there one around this house, some 
place ?” 

Well, we looked, and there was, but it 
had nothing about any Miss Du Bois that 


could possibly be their relative 

“You'll be down to Atlantic a week,” says 
Eddie, “representing the most conspicuous 
city. You'll be the most socially prominent 
person, with the best clothes and the best 
publicity. And you'll go through with it 
if you got a grain of sense.” 

“But it aint honest,” I 
feebler, however. 

“Pooh!” says Eddie 
less bluff!” 

“But the Langworthys—” 

“The Langworthys are safe in Europe, 
aint they?” says Eddie. “They can’t pos- 
sibly get home before the show is over, and 
the chances are they wont ever know a 
thing about it. You can explain, after, if 
you find that you've got to. Don’t be a 
dumblatz!” 

“It’s really a harmless fake,” I says, half 
to myself, thinking of Pop, and the doctor’s 
bill, and, also, being human enough, of the 
fun. 

“Say, don’t worry about the moral of it, 
baby!” says Eddie. “Nobody else will! 
Bluff! Aint I told you a thousand times 
that’s the way to get by?” 

He grabbed me around the waist and 
swung me a few steps, so’s I couldn’t help 
but cheer up, in spite of myself. 

“All right, I’li do it!” I says, breathless, 
when he left me go. 

“And if you win,” says Eddie, suddenly 
serious, although still smiling, “which you 
are bound to, me and you is going to get 
married. We'll live in a swell hotel. No 
nasty housework for you, baby! We'll wear 
made-to-order diamonds and tear the world 
wide open!” 

“Well—maybe!” I says, laughing, although 
something inside of me kind of chilled 
“But just kindly remember, it aint happened 
yet! And meantime we better get back on 
the job—yes ?” 

“TI guess no!” says Eddie. “I will, because 
I’m gonna furnish what little cash you'll 
need. But you got to cut Madame Estelle 
out from now on. I'll run in and shut the 
old cat up before I go back to the store. 
She’s the only one can spill the beans.” 

“All right!” I says, giving in because he 
was so positive. “See you later, I suppose ?” 

“Yep!” says he. “I'll be right up after 
six.” And then, fortunately before he could 
kiss me, the bell rung, and I managed to 
see him out and let in another present, at 
the same time. 


says, getting 


“It’s only a harm- 


Well, for a while it looked like Eddie had , 


been dead right. Certainly all the presents 
I got was of the highest class. Also wear- 
ing them, for they was mostly clothes. I 
looked better than ever before in my whole 
entire life, and pretty soon the general ex- 
citement begun to get to me. Maybe it 
wasn’t some sensation to have four motor- 
cycle cops clear the way for my private car 
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every time I went out! Not to speak of 
constant fresh flowers, a personal appearance 
at the Colossal Theater to open the big 
feature-picture of the month, two banquets 
and a ball in my honor, and my picture in 
the papers every day. 

There was only one week between winning 
the local prize and setting off for Atlantic 
City for the great national event, but the 
week was so crowded, that among other 
things which I didn’t do was writing to 
George. Of course we had fought, but I 
hadn’t really expected it to be permanent 
Deep in my heart I realized that if I was 
to write a few lines at the regular time, 
he’d answer by return mail. But I kept 
putting if off. It wasn’t that I forgot him, 
on account he kept flashing into my mind 
at times when I would rather have forgot 


him entirely, his honest face seeming to 
stare at me reproachful from behind the 
round specs. Well, whenever I imagined 


this I would kind of shake it off, see, and 
plunge into the maddening whirl. And 
then, the very last day, when I was all 
dressed to start to Atlantic, my bags being 
in my car, and my hat on, who would show 
up but George himself! 


WAS standing in my favorite place at 

the parlor window, behind the closed 
shutters, and I could see him coming down 
the street, but of course he didn’t see me. 
As quick as I recognized him, I got into a 
regular panic. There was no doubt in the 
world about what George would say once 
he got hold of me, and just then I felt like 
I couldn’t stand hearing it. So I done a 
fool thing. Instead of waiting and having 
the whole business out face to face, I made 
a run for the car, jumped in and told the 
chauffeur to start. George was pretty near, 
by then, and the idea was, to pretend that 
I hadn’t seen him coming. But of course 
I had, and one look at his face showed me 
he knew it, and that he knew that I knew. 
But it was too late to change things now. 
The cops had given the signal, and the 
little crowd around the steps give a cheer 
Among them stood my old boy-friend, not 
a peep coming out of him, his face as 
white as a sheet; and as I drove off, I 
realized with a fierce clutch at my heart that 
this had been worse than any quarrel 

All the way down in the train, Eddie 
Schwartz, who had just got his two-weeks’ 
vacation, kept chattering along about how I 
was to act, and stand, and talk, and how 
we was going to knock ’em silly and so on, 
until gradually he got me worked out of 
my grouch. After all, I figured a girl had 
a right to a career. Already I had two 
offers to go into moving-pictures in case 
I won, and the Rickett auto people had 
respectfully told me they would like to have 
me model at their head salesroom if I would 
consider the offer, at five thousand a year 
Also in case I won, of course. And com- 
pared to doing your own housework on 
twenty-five hundred per, which was what 
George was magnificently drawing down, 
well, it was Ja vie, as the French say. 

After we reached Atlantic, and the fun 
commenced, it was all I got a chance to 
think about, for the committee certainly 
showed us beauties a wonderful time. We 
had the best rooms in the big hotels, and 
one entertainment after another given for 
us. The contest, which was to last a week, 
was run the usual way, with the bathing- 
suit parade on Monday, the roller-chair 
parade, in afternoon costume, on Wednes- 
day, and the dress-parade, where the elim- 
ination was to be made, was scheduled for 
Saturday night at the opera house. 

“Kid, if the judges has any eyes,” Eddie 
told me after giving the queens his personal 
inspection, “you’ve got a  walk-away 
There’s one of them I want you to play 
up to strong—he’s a well-known man-about- 
town—Eric Blandon. I hear he come down 
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from Newport for this contest. They say 
he’s got a lot of influence, and I want you 
to be sweet to him. I'll introduce you first 
chance I get.” 

“Well, I guess I can Boston my language 
sufficient to get by for a chat,” I says. 
“Bring him along, Eddie, and I'll start 
vamping at his shoes and end up by putting 
his eye out.” 

But it wasn’t until after the gorgeous 
wheel-chair parade that I got any chance to 
make good them sweet promises; and the 
very minute I was made acquainted with 
Mr. Blandon, I seen Eddie had pulled a 
boner. Of all the Johns on the judges’ 
stand, this was the one baby I should of 
been steered clear of. He was no society 
nut, like I had expected, but a regular man 
in spite of his fancy white clothes, and he 
had a pair of blue eyes that looked at you 
out of a weather-browned face like they 
could see right through you. 

“So glad to meet you, Miss Du Bois!” he 
says. “I’ve heard a lot about you lately, 
and have been hoping for this chance.” 

“Delighted, I’m suah!” I murmured. So 
far, all jerry! 

“I'm a great friend of the Langworthys,” 
he went on. “Old Tom and I have played 
a lot of polo together—on the international 
—but of course you know!” A cold spot 
commenced forming in the middle of where 
my stomach had been a few minutes ago, 
but I managed to pull a smile. 

“They are in Europe this summer,’ I 
says. “Too bad, isn’t it?” 

“Why too bad?” he says with a funny 
little smile. “Because they are not here 
to see your triumphs?” 

“Oh, no!” I says, confused and furious 
at myself for not knowing when to stop. 
“I only mean to say aint—isn’t it a pity 
they are away so much?” 

“Quite so!” he says, his eyes going 
through me like a gimlet. “Let’s see, the 
Du Bois are Helen’s family, are they not?” 

“Yes, indeed!” I says, eager for safe 
ground. 

“Funny, d’you know, I’d always thought 
she was a Drayton before her marriage,” 
says he. “My stupid mistake, of course! 
Well, young lady, it has certainly been an 
interesting experience, meeting you! I'll 
have an eye on you in the finals, if I may. 
My word will perhaps have some slight 
effect with the other judges.” 

He made a little bow over my hand, and 
went off, still smiling. Hardly had he gone, 
when I grabbed Eddie by the arm. 

“Eddie, I don’t like that!” I gasped. 
“Slick as he was, it don’t sound good to 
me! I can’t decide if he’s on, or not!” 

“If you’d only learn to shut your trap 
at the right place,” says Eddie, “you 
wouldn’t put so much bait in it! Aint I 
told you a thousand times to stick to yes 
and no? But I don’t see what’s eating you, 
at that! Didn’t you hear him say he was 
going to look out for you? What more 
d’you want?” 

“He didn’t say that,” I told him. “He 
says he’s going to keep an eye on me. Gawd 
only knows what he meant by it!” 


a worried me that day and the next, and 
right through all the jazz parties until 
Saturday night, when I was getting some 
into and partly out of the green-spangled 
evening costume I was wearing for the 
finals. It was so beautiful nobody could 
help but look nice in it, and once dressed, 
I felt a little better. But when I got’ my 
number and walked out on the stage amidst 
the roars of applause, the glare of lights and 
the music, well, my head felt like an electric 
fan in a beehive, and I couldn’t hardly obey 
the directions they give me. 

We beauties went across stage in a parade, 
first, then one at a time, all alone on the 
stage, and then the eliminations begun. I 
don’t know did the committee string it out 


on purpose, for the public to get its money’s 
worth, but to me, anyways, it seemed like 
a thousand years before the fight thinned 
down to me and Miss St. Louis. And an- 
other week appeared to pass before they 
sent her off, and I was selected for the final 
and last test. I had to appear against the 
last year’s winner, Miss Golden. 

Well, the girl was blonde and I was red, 
and when I seen her fatal classic beauty, 
so tall and handsome in a perfect peach of 
a white dress, with a red-white-and-blue 
sash signifying her position across the front 
of it, I thought: “Oh, well, I haven’t a 
show. Who cares for a redhead alongside 
of a blonde in her class?” My heart was 
beating fit to burst my throat, and then 
just when I felt I couldn’t stand the strain 
no longer, we was both sent from the stage 
at the same time! Eddie was waiting for 
me with a wrap, and he hustled me into 
my dressing-room. 

“What’s up?” he says excitedly. 
won ?” 

“IT dunno!” I gasped. “Get me a glass of 
water, will you? I feel like I’m going to 
faint!” 

“Right away!” he says. 
& see.” 

With that he melted, and I sat holding 
tight to the edge of the dressing-table. In 
a minute there come a rap on the door, and 
thinking of course it was Eddie, I says, 
“Come in,” without turning my head. Then 
a deep, refined voice spoke. 

“I beg pardon,” it says. “May I speak to 
you a moment?” I turned around, and 
there was Mr. Blandon, all quiet and at 
ease in perfectly elegant evening clothes. 

“Oh!” I says. “Come right in, please.” 

“Miss Du Bois,” he says quickly, “it is 
only fair to tell you at once that you have 
won.” 

“Oh!” I says feebly, all collapsed inside 
at the news, as if it had been a blow. 

“But a rather delicate situation has arisen 
in connection with the award,” he went on, 
his hard blue eyes fixed on mine, “and I 
have been delegated to talk to you frankly 
about it.” 

Again the cold spot come in my middle. 
What was he about to spring, anyways? My 
lips couldn’t hardly form the question. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he says. “It isn’t 
anything unpleasant. The case is simply 
this. Miss Golden, last year’s winner, we 
have just found out, is desperately in need 
of money. She has had very hard luck 
the past year—she seems a simple sort of 
girl, with no background of any sort, and 
no special talent. Now, the idea is this: 
your people are awfully well-off, as I am 
in a position to know, and so of course the 
money means absolutely nothing to you. 
The committee wants to give Miss Golden 
the cash-prize, quietly on the side, and 
simply give you the medal and the title. 
Of course, I know you will accept the de- 
cision; one of our set could scarcely do 
otherwise. In point of fact, I’ve already 
told the committee I knew you would be 
glad to do it, but of course I wanted the 
formality of your consent.” 

Well, while he had been talking, some- 
thing in my throat had gone awful dry. 
His eyes were never off me, and if he had 
come right out and said, “I know you are 
a fake and a liar,” I couldn’t of understood 
him any plainer. I was a outsider; I didn’t 
belong; and nobody knew it any clearer 
than Mr. Eric Blandon, man-about-Mr. 
Langworthy’s-town! And this was his way 
of punishing me. Well, since he put it up 
to me like I was a lady, L would show him 
that I could be just that, in spite of every- 
thing he thought. I got a hold on myself 
with the strongest effort I have ever made 
in my life, and when I rose up with a smile, 
and held out my hand, there wasn’t a 
tremor to my voice nor to my manner, 
neither one. 


“Who 


“T’ll be back in 
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“Thank you, Mr. Blandon,” I says, look- 
ing him straight in the eyes, “thank you 
for giving me this opportunity to do the 
right thing. I shall be delighted to have 
Miss Golden given the money.” 

Well, I saw he hadn’t expected that, for 
his whole expression changed, and for the 
first time he looked at me like I was a 
human being. 


“Good girl!” he says softly. “Really, I’m 
awfully glad we met!” 
Then in a minute more he was gone, 


leaving me with the world just about crum- 
pled up under me, but with the necessity 
cf at once going back on the stage to be 
crowned Miss America. Can you imagine! 


T was Eddie hustled me onto the stage, 

a moment later, with no time to talk. 
And somehow I received the beautiful cup, 
and give it back to its keepers, and they 
pinned the medal on me, and then at last, 
after I had got out a few words of thanks 
—I don’t really know what I said—why, 
I found myself alone in a taxi with Eddie, 
headed for my hotel, and he was talking 
like one of the continuous electric phono- 
graphs in the music shop on Forty-second. 

“Some hot finish!” he says. “All doggie, 
kid! All doggie! Didn’t I always tell you 
it could be done? Maybe my advice wasn’t 
good, eh? Take it from your old Uncle 
Eddie, he pays a hundred per cent! D’you 
know, I think we ought to grab off this 
publicity while it’s going so strong, and get 
married on the Boardwalk tomorrow? Say, 
I didn’t see them slip you the cash, though! 
Come on, don’t hold out on me, feller; 
we’re nearly married now! Hand her 
over!” 

“Eddie,” I says in a small kind of voice, 
“T aint got it.” 


“Well, when do you get it, then?” There 
was a impatient note in his voice. 
“Oh, Eddie, I don’t get it!” I says. “I 


couldn’t take it—it wouldn’t of been right.” 
And I explained—or tried to, by telling him 
all about Mr. Blandon. Inside the taxi it 
was dark, so I couldn’t see anything, but I 
could feel the storm coming even before it 
broke. 

“The hell you say!” he burst out before 
I was through. “So you let them get away 
with that, you poor simp, you! Handed 
over that double grand like a nitwit! And 
where do I get off, I’d like to know? Me, 
that’s invested thirty-five perfectly good 
dollars in this for you, backed you, coached 


you, put you in the winning class! And 
now you double-cross me like this! Why, 
it’s as good as stealing from me! Aint 
you got no sense of honor?” 

“That’s just what I’m trying to get 
back!” I says. “My sense of honor! Oh, 


Eddie, I know it’s a disappointment, but do 
please try and understand!” 

“Understand! Oh, I understand all 
right!” he says. “I understand you’re a 
crook that can’t even play straight with 


your pal. I’m through; that’s what. I 
quit right here. But I want my money 
back first.” 


“And you'll have it, too,” I says, “if I 
die getting it for you. Thank heaven, I 
found out in time the kind of a guy you 
are!” 

“And to think I nearly married you in 
advance of tonight!” says Eddie bitterly. 
“Now I got to go and explain to Joe Lip- 
man that I can’t buy that trombone in his 
orchestra that I got all arranged for. My 
Gawd, lookit the position you have put me 
in!” 

I seen the position he had been in right 
along, pretty clear by this time, and when 
we parted about as friendly as a coupla 
wildcats at the hotel door, and I had beat 
it upstairs, I didn’t care what happened— 
very much. You can figure it out for your- 
self. 

Well, in my room was a yellow envelope 
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Your Daughter 


On many of the mo- 
tors that make hard 
housework easy you 
find this monogram. 
It stands for General 
Electric Company, a 
nation-wide organiza- 
tion which produces 
apparatus and ma- 
chines that have 
made electricity into 
a servant that works 
for all. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








How much of her life must 
be spent in filling oil lamps, 
scrubbing clothes and 
pumping water? 

None. 


For our generation has 
made a great contribution 
to human progress: it has 
transferred to electricity 
the burdensome work that 
women used to do. Your 
daughter entered the world 
at a fortunate time. 








School and Camp Information 


The Red Book Magazine's Department of Education will help you 
solve the problem of finding a suitable school. We have personally 
investigated hundreds of schools and will gladly help you without 


charge if you are experiencing difficulty in making a selection. 


Write stating age, previous education, religious affiliation, location of school 
desired, estimate of expense you care to incur. 


envelope and address your letter personally to 
The Director, Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street 


New York City 


Enclose a stamped return 
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laying on the table, and with a sick feeling 
maybe Pa was dead, I picked it up and 
opened it. But it was from the Lang- 
worthys—a cable announcing they was 
sailing for home. The evening was growing 
cosy, to say the least. 

Would the Langworthys send me to jail? 
That was the first thought come to me. 
And then I had a flock of ’em. [I sat 
there and in the late quiet had a real 
showdown with myself. It wasn’t exactly 
a gay time, neither. Here I had thrown 
away a perfectly good boy who I really 
loved, for a bum that turned me down the 
minute I tried to be decent. I was a fake, 
one of these impostors, like you read about 
in the papers. All this, and plenty smaller 
details, such as the affected ways I had 
been putting on, the way my head was 
swollen and so forth, I checked up pretty 
black on the debit side of my personal ac- 
count book. Then I got a feeling of relief 
when I realized something. The credit side 
might be blank, so far, but it didn’t have 
to stay so! All at once I realized where 
remorse was a Silly waste of energy that 
could just as easy be used in making good. 
I could do it; I would. And the minute I 
decided this I shut a mental door with a 
bang on all that had happened. I would 
start new from this minute. 

Well, any person knows how good that 
feels when you really mean it, and so, just 
as soon as I got back to New York, which 
I managed to without seeing Eddie again, 
the first thing I done was to hock my gold 
medal for fifty good American smackers, 
send Eddie what I owed him, and then take 
up with one of the three good business of- 
fers that had been made me. 


HE first I went after was the picture 

offer from Goldringers, and while by 
now of course I didn’t have no motorcycle 
cops or closed car, my picture was still in 
the paper, arid no sooner had I sent in word 
that Miss America was there, than I was 
shown to Mr. Goldringer’s office. I walked 
in perfectly confident. This .bird was a 
keen duck, and had me sized up before I 
sat down. 

“I heard,” I says in my best manner, 
“that you wanted to talk about a contract 
in case I won, Mr. Goldringer. Well, here 
I am.” 

“Hum!” says he, looking at me thought- 
fully. “Yes, indeed, Miss Du Bois. For 
the ad, see, I should like to look you over. 
I got plenty of stills of you already on the 
desk.” There was something in his voice 
about as genuinely cordial as prohibition 
green mint! 

“Yes?” I says, my heart thumping, but 
my mouth smiling pretty good. “I hope 
you like them?” 

“Well, Miss Du Bois,” says he, shoving 
his cigar calmly over to the other corner 
of his face, “I tell it to you frankly you 
aint a type to screen good. I am perfectly 
willing to sign you on for one picture at 
good money on account of your extreme 
social position. It’s got enough advertising 
value to put over one feature, no matter 
how rotten you are.” 

There was goosemeat all over me by this 
time. But while the temptatior to lie was 
something awful, I was through with that 
stuff forever. 

“Mr. Goldringer,” I says, my throat 
working heavy, “that—that stuff about me 
being a swell is all a mistake. I aint 
any more related to the Langworthys than 
you are, and I’m sick of the bluff. I can’t 
let it go any more. Couldn’t you find me 
a job without that?” His big jaw dropped 
so he actually had to catch the cigar. 

“So!” he says. “You was bluffing? Well, 
it’s a pity, but in that case, I don’t see as 
we can use you, young lady!” 

And there was nothing to do but beat it 
| out, feeling like a flat tire, but determined 
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Williams 











designed tor speed 


If you like to make race track speed 
in the morning, Williams Hinge-Cap 
will appeal to you. Slippery fingers 
can’t drop it. Carelessness can't lose 
it. For the cap’s hinged on. It simply 
can’t come off. 


As for the shaving cream, it 
was designed especially for men 
with wiry beards and tender skins. 

Williams works up into a rich, 
creamy lather almost instantly. And 
as the razor glides across your face 
you experience a new sensation. 
Each stroke is lubricated. Razor 
friction is removed. And when the 
shave is over, your face feels clean, 
cool and delightfully refreshed. 

Try Williams tomorrow morning. 
Large size, 35c. Double size, soc, con- 
taining almost twice as much cream. 


Tue J. B. Wittrams Company 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


TheJ.B. WilliamsCo. (Canada) Ltd.,St.Patrick St.Montreal 





























scored again! Aqua Velva is the 
new product—a scientific preparation 
for use after shaving. For free trial bottle, 
write Dept. 69, 
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I wouldn’t get anything more on false pre- 
tenses. 

Well, it was the same at the other pic- 
ture-company. And of course the Rickett 
people, that had been so eager, was off me 
as soon as they heard the truth. In five 
days I couldn’t land a thing, although I 
tried every place I could think of. The 
idea of going back to Madame Estelle’s 
was too much for me, even though I needed 
money badly by now, and I didn’t know 
how to do anything except manicuring. By 
the finish of the week I was pretty near 
the end of my manila, and the Langworthys 
was almost due back. So with all of ten 
berries in my pocket, I turned over the 
keys of the house to a real, genuine, reliable 
janitress I had dug up, and bought a ticket 
for New Chester, Conn. 

Why I ever picked on this little city is 
more than I can tell. It was very likely 
because I didn’t know a soul in the place, 
but I had luck. Here I had no reason to 
keep up any society bluff, and inside of 
five hours after hitting the burg, I had 
landed the job of manicure in the barber- 
shop of the American Hotel. Thank heaven. 
Mr. Postello, who run it, didn’t hold my 
fine clothes against me, like the women had 
at some of the other places where I tried 
for work. 


ELL, it’s a funny thing how soon a 

person can be forgot. If I had died, 
I couldn’t of been left any flatter. The 
papers didn’t have a word to say about me, 
and so it seemed like I was entirely dropped. 
New Chester wasn’t any maddening whirl, 
but the room-rent was cheap, and while 
it was a nickel-slicing crowd that added a 
manicure to their shaves, still and all, I 
was able to send money home about the 
same as I had been doing, without letting 
Ma know how bad things was with me. 
If it hadn’t been for the lonesomeness, and 
with getting crazier to see George by the 
minute, I would of got along pretty good. 

I had written a coupla times, but both 
letters had come back marked “unclaimed, 
address not known,” and I was too proud 
to write Ma to ask his mother where he was. 

Also, when winter started to come in, 
finding me all fitted out for it with a swell 
set of chiffons and a classy bathing-suit, it 
was kinda depressing to a girl which 
had got used to the best and isn’t able 
to get them for herself. Actually, there was 
times when the thought of the kind of 
heavy coat I would have to buy myself 
from some installment house made me 
shiver worse than the cold. And that is 
how late one October afternoon I come to 
speak to Mr. Will S. Treadman, the presi- 
dent of the local Rotary Club, about me 
being Miss America. I done it more to 
get a kick out of it myself, than to impress 
him. But he was hit by it, all right. 

“You!” he says. “Why, yes, of course, 
I remember seeing your picture in the 
paper. How strange that I didn’t recog- 
nize you before! Everybody was talking 
about you at the time.” 

“Yes,” I says, wiping the soap and water 
off his nails, and beginning to polish vigor- 
ous. I may say that out in New Chester 
I was doing the job honest, in a good 
thorough way which lasted all week, easy. 
“Yes,” I says, “funny how quick people 
forget, aint it?” 

“But they don’t, you know!” he says, 
a idea coming into his face. “If the papers 
spoke of you again, even after all these 
months, people would remember, just as I 
do. Perhaps you have heard that we are 
having a banquet tomorrow night in honor 
of the opening of our big new broadcasting 
station. Will you be our guest, and be the 
first to speak from it?” 

Can you imagine! A little thrill run 
through me at his words. Here was a 
chance, maybe my last, to wear my swell 
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green evening dress, to be the center of at- 
tention, to be somebody. I nodded my 
head. I didn’t want to speak, because oi 
being afraid of crying. 

“Fine!” he says, all smiles and enthu 
siasm. “I'll send my car for you at six 
thirty. Gee, this is a great ad for us! 
You’re most kind to do it, Miss Du Bois.” 

“Oh, don’t mention it, Mr. Treadman!” 

Well, somehow when he went, my excite- 
ment went with him. Nothing seemed to 
matter a great deal, life being like it was 
There aint much fun going to a party if 
your sweetie wont be at it, and no strange 
men made any hit with me those days. If 
I couldn’t have George, I didn’t want a 
new beau any more then I wanted a new 
right arm. 


HE evening of the banquet I opened up 

the old traveler's home with loving 
hands and got out my green dress. When I 
was dressed in it, and had the thin wrap 
around me, I looked and felt better then 
I had in months. The confidence that good 
clothes gives to a woman! By the time I 
was in the banquet-hall, and the singing 
which this club always serves before its 
oysters had commenced, I was feeling al- 
most like I used to in the old days down 
to Atlantic. But I didn’t enjoy the meal, 
as far as eating was concerned, and any 
person which has been condemned to make 
an unaccustomed banquet speech, will know 
just exactly why. 

Well, by the time Mr. Treadwell had got 
around to introducing me, the room was 
all a blur, and I felt like I was going to 
be shot, or something. But I managed to 
get up onto my feet, and face what looked 
like three tomato cans. Then I doubled up 
my voice and hit out. 

“Unaccustomed as I am to public speak- 
ing,” I says, “I am going to take this 
chance to tell a few of the girls who may 
be listening in, a word or two of advice 
about going in for beauty prizes. If you 
go in, girls, do it on the level in every 
way. We who enter for this kind of show, 
have a big responsibility, on account we set 
a standard of what shall be considered a 
typical American girl. And we ought to 
consider this fact carefully: we don’t want 
the typical American girl should be thought 
of as too much overdressed or painted up. 
We want her to be thought of as refined, 
yet no fool; capable, but not pushing. We 
want the pictures of her that will be in the 
papers to show a girl that has a fine, hand- 
some body because she has shown it proper 
respect and taken care of it, not a simpering 
sap eager to show off her shape in a vulgar 
way. In other words, before you go in for 
the contest next year, girls, be sure and 
think how you would like Miss America 
to look to some foreigner, and then try to 
be just that. And above all, if you win, 
don’t get foolish over it. Don’t put on any 
affected manners and let success get you to 
thinking the world owes you a expensive 
living just on account God gave you good 
looks. The beauty-show is just a show, 
after all, and if a girl lets it turn her head, 
it may cost her a good husband and home, 
and these is the only prizes worth winning.” 

Well, I sat down, then, and for a moment 
I was scared by the applause. Actually, I 
had got that interested in talking to them 
invisible girls all over the country, I had 
forgot that there was a big crowd of people 
in the room listening. And so Mr. Treadwell 
had to nudge my elbow twice before I 
realized he was speaking to me. 

“Miss Du Bois!” he says. “Here is the 
young man who installed the station. He 
wants a word with you.” 

I come to life at that, I did, you know; 
and there actually was George, holding 
both his hands out, in the old way— 

“My dear!” he says. 

Can you imagine! 
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MAXWELL 


Initiates a New Order 
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Says Walter P.Chrysler 


The public in general probably has 
no adequate realization of the great 
advances which have recently been 
made in motor car engineering. 


It is a fact that the good Maxwell, 
together with the Chrysler Six, has 
literally accomplished a revolution 
in motor car results. 


If you have not familiarized yourself 
with the good Maxwell since Chrysler 
engineers began their work with it, 
you cannot begin to appreciate what 
it means to thorough satisfaction 
and economical, care-free motoring. 


Its engineering design and its fine 
materials are directly responsible for 
the statements of owners that the 
good Maxwell now costs less to main- 
tain than any car they have ever 
known. 


When you ride in the good Maxwell, 
be prepared for a quietness and a 
smoothness that you probably never 
expected from a four-cylinder engine. 


One reason why you don’t feel any 
trace of vibration when you ride be- 
hind the Maxwell motor, is the fact 
that the reciprocating parts of the 
engine are balanced to the fraction 
of an ounce. 


Another reason is a floating plat- 


Touring - > - $ 895 
Sport Touring - - 1055 
Roadster - - 885 


form spring mounting under the 
front end of the motor—a wonder- 
fully effective device which is exclu- 
sive to Maxwell. 


Owners will tell you that gasoline econ- 
omy generally averages 24 miles to 
the gallon. 

With this economy is coupled per- 
formance that would be gratifying 
in a car of far greater cost and power. 


You accelerate from 5 to 25 miles an 
hour in eight seconds, when you 
drive a good Maxwell. 


Its engine, with displacement only a 
fraction over 185 cubic inches, de- 
velops power that will take you any- 
where a car can go—and some places 
where some cars cannot go. 


The car is a revelation in ease of 
steering. Its ease of riding is equally 
remarkable. 

The spring suspension is one reason 
for this. The noticeable absence of 
motor vibration is another. 


If you really want to know how far 
four-cylinder engineering practice 
has advanced—take a ride in the good 
Maxwell. Nothing else can give you 
a full realization of the new order of 
things which the good Maxwell has 
initiated. 


phe 


and Chairman of the Board 


President 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
MAXWELL -CHRYSLER MOTOR CO, OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


Club Coupe - «+ $1025 
Club Sedan " 1095 
Sedan- - -+- - 1325 


All prices F. O. B. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


All Maxwell dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask about Maxwell’s attractive plan, 
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Physically fit 
means calm) 
and steady 
of nerve — 
athletes find 
the use of 
Beeman’s 


“a sensthle 
; ha b tk ” 










AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


VENUS PENCILS 


The largest selling 
At all 


quality pencil in i 
the world lh 
dealers 



















black 
degrees 
3 copying 


Write for free 
sample 


















American 


Lead Pencil Co. 
221 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 












Wrinkles 
Don’t Just 
Happen 





If you allow your 
skin to become 
dry and impover- 
ishedthe wrinkles 
will come before 
you know it. Almomeal—used like soap— 
keeps the skin clear and healthy, even when 
cosmetics must be used for heightened color. 


Ask your dealer 
DR. PALMER’S 


ALMOMEAL 


ACO. US. PAT. OFF. 
COMPOUND 





Coupon Value lO cents 


Present to dealer for 10 cent reduction on full size package. 
To Dealer. Send us this coupon for redemption. 


Holton & Adams, Inc., 21 East 22nd Street, N. Y. C. 








| picked up, and that it might be days before 
they would reach an island. 

“TI ask,” said Quinn, “what island ye in- 
tend steering for?” 

The question brought a halt to the crunch- 

ing jaws of the crew. 

“The Solomons are our best hope.” 
| “How far are we away from thiin 

islands ?” 

“About two hundred miles.” 
| “Ah, and sure if that’s all yez have to 
| offer us, I’m for shtickin’. out here in the 
| ocean and shtarving mesilf to death. It’s 
not Thomas Quinn that’s going to be et 
be the likes of thim. Aint there anny other 
place, now, ye might be takin’ us?” 

The Captain scratched his spotted head. 

“There are the Queen Charlotte Islands,” 
he said at last, “but they're five hundred 
miles away; we can’t reach ‘em, stocked as 
we are.” 

The crew looked away to where sea and 
sky met, and pondered. Gradually their 
eyes came back to the boat and spiked 
themselves on the black pig. Somehow their 
faces grew brighter and their jaws went to 
munching hardtack again. 

Noon of the second day brought another 
meal of hardtack, a slender one, and next 
to the last. The pig had more than his 
share; the mate saw to that, and yet the 
pig was the least satisfied of them all. He 
scrambled under the thwarts squealing and 
grunting and sniffing at the sailors’ bare 
legs. There were whisperings among the 
crew that the pig might take it into his 
head to ravish the boat and all that was in 
it. That evening they met in conference, 
forward. 

Liverpool Harry was the _ whispering 
spokesman, and it was unanimously agreed 
that they'd kill the pig in the morning and 
eat him economically, and that the Captain 
be instructed to change the course of the 
boat and head her for the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, where a man’s skin was at least safe 
from being parboiled. Then they lay down 
to their cramped rest feeling more cheerful 
than they had since they left the sinking 
Cleecup. 

When daylight came, Quinn spoke up. 

“Captain,” he said, “there aint a damned 
wan of us going wit’ ye to thim Solomon 
Islands. We're goin’ to kill the pig, and 
ye'll be altherin’ your course.” 

“Well,” said the Captain, “it’s easy to 
change the course after the pig is killed, 
| but you must be temperate in eating him. 

Of course, it’s as well to get him out of the 

way; I always did think that. It’s a long 

ways to sail, however we go, and a pig 
aboard don’t make it easier.” 





HERE was nothing in the monotonous 

danger of sea and wind to hinder the 
crew. Sheath-knives were pulled out of scab- 
bards and sharpened on each other, and 
defiant glances sought out the mate, while 
ropes were being got ready. He sat in the 
stern nonchalantly, apparently untouched by 
the tragic portent of the preparations. But 
the empty pipe that he held between his teeth 
seemed carved of one piece with his jaws, 
so great was the pressure upon it. 

“You'll be seein’ the last av him this time, 
all right,” said the irrepressible Quinn. 

“T suppose so.” The mate rose easily to 
his feet to peer at the pig. “But I sha’n’t 
have bad luck from it—eh, Dan?” And he 
scratched the pig with his foot. 

“Wot do you mean by bad luck?” asked 
the hairy sailor. 

“Oh, nothin’. Only where I come from, 
even a hungry man wouldn’t take life on 
Sunday.” 

The hairy sailor turned thoughtful, and 
his mood spread to the rest of the crew. 





THE SHIP’S PIG 
(Continued from page 83) 


Knives fell to their sides in nerveless hands, 
while their other hands went to their faces 
at the thought of a Sunday shave. Even a 
drowning man can be nice. 

“Well, Dannie,’ said the mate cheerfully 
to the pig, “as long as they’re goin’ to kill 
you, let’s see you do a trick or two before 
you die.” 

For once the pig seemed to realize values, 
and his response was prompt to the order 
to roll over, and he stood upon his hind 
feet as though there were a real raw potato 
to reward him. But when his jaws spread 
into his choicest smile and then closed upon 
the mate’s pipe, a groan went up from those 
simple souls that watched him. They were 
spellbound, and even the jarring notes of 
the Captain's order to “stick him and be 
done with it” were lost upon them. 

“Let ‘im be till the ’ardtack’s all gone,” 
said Liverpool Harry. 

“He's human; that’s what he is,” said 
Quinn, as they settled themselves to stare, 
for the rest of the day, into the dim va- 
cancies of ocean. 


HAT night the wind freshened, and 

when dawn came, the small sail was 
filled, and the boat was cutting the water 
swiftly. But every hope has its drawback. 
Something was wrong with the pig. He had 
moved forward, and was standing balanced 
in the bow, sniffing—posed like a statue of a 
pig carved in coal. It was only when the sun 
came up and the refraction had cleared 
from the horizon that the reason became 
plain: the pig scented land! 

Moreover, there was a sight which caused 
every man to turn pale and his heart to 
beat like a kettle-drum. Out on the sea 
were two specks growing larger, taking the 
form of two war-canoes of Solomon Island- 
ers, whose island lay like an alligator along 
the horizon. 

There was no avoiding the war-canoes, and 
they took in their sail and prepared for 
whatever might be coming, as ignorant and 
brave men are wont to do. The pig alone 
maintained his composure, and continued 
to stand grunting in the bow. 

“Look at him,” said a sailor, “just look 
at him!” 

Then he hastily fumbled beneath his 
clothes for a money-belt, and while the 
others watched silently, he took from it a 
large and shiny horse-chestnut, strung on a 
bright red cord, and going forward, hung it 
around the pig’s neck. 

“That’s for luck,” he said. 

Instantly Romo followed suit, divesting 
himself of his rope-strung lobster claw and 
the silver medals of the saints. Another 
sailor followed with a string of blue beads. 
Then came watches of tin and sterling, 
companions honored as shipmates of many 
voyages, all ticking loudly. Still the pig 
stood. 

“Get near him,” they whispered to the 
mate. “Keep him that way. There might 
be a chance!” 

When the native canoes reached the life- 
boat of the Cleecup, their paddlers paused, 
then laid down their paddles, and knelt as the 
white men were kneeling with heads bowed 
to the figure of a jet black pig that stood 
proudly in the bow of their boat, guiding 
them to land. Then they boarded the boat 
and made respectful signs that it would 
honor them to be allowed to see her safe. 


A* the sail rose again, the war-canoes 
lined up alongside, and a silent trip be- 
gan. More and more hungrily did the pig 
sniff land, but whether from faintness or sa- 
gacity, he maintained the phenomenon of 
rigidity and silence to the end. The alligator 
on the horizon gradually acquired the trees 
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“Memorable Days in a Knight 


On school days, on shopping days, on Sundays, on all days 
of the calendar, season in and season out, the Willys-Knight 
Coupe-Sedan is keeping owners young and happy—a 
family car faithful to every trust, as smartas Fifth Avenue! 


This is the car that made folding seats as old-fashioned 
as haircloth furniture. Doors both front and rear — 
no climbing over seats or feet. A Wilson-built-Body 
—with the capacity of a sedan and the sociability of a 
coupe — finished in blue, black and nickel. 


d As fine as it looks, it is yet finer internally. The Willys- 
oupe e an Knight sleeve-valve engine actually improves with use— 


supremely smooth and quiet. No valve-grinding. No 


S15 50 bother with carbon. Owners report 50,000 miles and 
more without once having had a mechanic tinker with 
F-0-B TOLEDO the engine. .And in ten years of Willys-Knight history, 


no Willys-Knight engine has been known to wear out! 


There is a definite social distinction in owning a Willys- 

Knight . . . the longer you drive it the more you enjoy 

Me driving—and the more value you attach to the 
. Try a Knight on the road today! 

Willys-Knight Models: 2-pass. Roadster $1175, §-pass. Touring $1195, 7-pass. Touring 


$1325, 5-pass. Sedan $1695, (De Luxe $1895), 7-pass. Sedan $1995; all prices f.0.b. 
Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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Restful Sleep! 


yr a decade ago, the 
Way Sagless Spring in- 
troduced to the nation the 
cable type bedspring, a radical 
departure from conventional 
bedspring construction at that 
time. Although widely imitated, 
it still leads inthe development 
of cable spring construction, 
having features you can get in 
no other bedspring—still offers 
the utmost sleeping comfort, 
restfulness, and value in this 
type of bedspring, still enjoys 
the largest sale of any cable 
type bedspring. Guaranteed 
25 years. 


OW— the Way Sagless COIL 

Spring (illustrated below) offers 

a revolutionary improvement in coil 

spring construction. Nine important 

features make it luxuriously comfort- 

able and supremely restful. Fits 
wood and metal beds. 
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Be sure you get the genuine “Way” 
—whether you buy a Way Sagless 
Spring or Way Sagless COIL Spring. 
Look for the red stripes on the frame. 


Write for interesting booklet. 
Way Sagless Spring Co. 
830 E. Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis Minnesota 
Made and sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, N. Y. 
by DOMINION BEDSTEAD 


8 Montreal and Toronto: 
PARKHILL BEDDING, LTD., Winnipeg 
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| and huts that proved its earthly origin, and 


the boats rounded a small neck of land and 
entered a lagoon. 

“Tt all goes to prove,” Quinn was whis- 
pering, “that a sailor’s life is—” But the 
words stopped, for the most welcome sight 
in the world met his eyes: an English cut- 
ter, trim and capable, lay at anchor in the 
little harbor. 
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He finished later, however, when they 
were hoisting the pig aboard. Somehow the 
work of stripping off his ornaments was 
done too quickly, and Quinn's watch, thick 
and shiny and dented, made a straight dive 
to coral depths. 

“It all goes to prove that a sailor’s life is 
hell,” said Quinn, peering after it. “That 
watch cost me five guineas!” 





HOUSE 


seen a caretaker; he knew absolutely nothing 
about caretakers, never before having in- 
spected a house important enough to need 
the services of a caretaker. He had created 
his character of a caretaker entirely out of 
his own head, basing it upon his notions of 
what a caretaker ought to be like; and no- 
body had ever questioned the substantial 
truth of his ideal portrait. It would cer- 
tainly be very interesting, amusing and just 
possibly helpful, to see what a real caretaker 
was in fact like. He rang the bell; after a 
considerable interval he rang again; the 
majestic front door opened to his summons. 
“Are you the caretaker?” asked Sol. 
“Ves.” 


T was an old man, with whitish hair, 

a very wrinkled face, small watery eyes 
and thin gray hands; he was somewhat 
baggy and shabby and indistinct as to 
clothes, with a blue kerchief round his neck 
and a red one sticking out of his pocket. 
He spoke without the formula of respect 
usually offered to prospective tenants of 
important town mansions, but there was 
benevolence in his full tone; also he spoke 
contemplatively, as though answering not 
Sol Smith, but informing the whole uni- 
verse. 

“Got your order to view?” he asked. 
He took the card from Sol, and without 
glancing at it, transferred it to his own 
pocket. “We have got to be very particu- 
lar,” said he. 

Being rather pleased with the old fellow, 
Sol Smith nodded amiably, if nonchalantly, 
sure of his power to impress and reassure 
real caretakers as he had a glimpse of him- 
self in a large mirror on the wall of the 
vast entrance hall. What signs of prosperity 
in that slightly portly figure! The pearl tie- 
pin alone— The vastness of the parqueted 
hall, however, was as much as he could stand 
up against; it was far larger than any room 
in his house at Clapham! The moldings 
on the panels of the various visible doors 
were gilded. The staircase was terrific! 
“You know what happened to the man 
who was too particular?” observed Sol 
Smith quizzically. 

“I know what happened to the man as 
wasn’t,” the caretaker replied. “Three doors 
away. Burglars came with a van and took 
off all the marble mantelpieces in the place! 
And the individual as came first to look 
round was wearing a pin on his chest with 
a pearl as big as a gooseberry. That’s how 
they does it. But not me they couldn’t do 
it on! Not me!” 

Sol Smith felt a little uncomfortable, and 
the emptiness of the house gave him an 
uneasy sensation. 

“Now, this is the dining-room.” Opening 
the door to the right, the caretaker began 
to reel off the beauties of the house in the 
style of .a museum guide. Then he sud- 
denly stopped, while yet enumerating the 
advantages of the dining-room, and he 
looked Sol Smith up and down. 

“Excuse me, but aren’t you the great Sol 
Smith ?” 

“I am,” Sol admitted, not deprecating the 
word “great.” 


“I thought you was. I thought you was. 





It struck me all of a heap.” From his 


TO LET 


(Continued from page 61) 


pocket he pulled the “order to view,” al- 
ready a seriously damaged piece of card- 
board, and examined it. “Yes, that’s right. 
You're Sol Smith, right enough. I thought 
you was. I said to myself as I was speak- 
ing, I said: ‘Either that’s Sol Smith, or it’s 
the devil.” 

“Might be both,” said Sol brightly. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I should like to shake 
your hand. No offense.” 

A weak grasp; and as the caretaker wag- 
gled Sol’s hand, he looked up naively into 
Sol’s face. Sol was highly pleased by this 
encounter with one of his million admirers; 
it seemed to certify his position in the 
world, and he was glad that by so simple 
an act he could give such keen pleasure to 
a common mortal. 

“Well, that’s done,” muttered the care- 
taker casually, and dropped Sol’s hand as 
though he were letting something fall on the 
floor. 

Sol began to think that he might have 
something to learn about real caretakers; 
they appeared to be more subtle and more 
mysterious than he had supposed. 

But it was on the second floor, in the 
huge, imposing double drawing-room, that 
the caretaker revealed himself fully as a 
true character. Sol Smith had never seen 
such a spacious apartment in a private house. 
He tried to imagine himself giving a Sun- 
day night party in it; and he could not, or 
hardly. He feared that he would feel a 
self-conscious fool in it, and he was quite 
sure that his stolid wife would. 

“Ay!” said the real caretaker. 
yer look scared!” 

“Scared? What do you mean, my good 
man ?” 

“Scared!” the caretaker repeated, grimly 
now. “Of course, I know as you music-hall 
swells make pots o’ money. But what I 
say is—what d’ye do with it? Do you 
save it? No! I’ve had my eye on you 
swells for many a year, and when yer retire 
from the greasepaint and footlights, how 
many of ye is there as doesn’t have to have 
a benefit to keep ’em out of the workhouse? 
Only one as I can remember, and I’ve had 
my eye on yer. Only one! What does a 
man like you want with a house like this? 
This house takes some keeping up, this 
house does. Lease seven, fourteen, or twen- 
ty-one years, and in three years you might 
be flat on yer beam-ends. Supposing yer 
had a stroke!” 


“Well may 


HE great Sol Smith might have been 

flabbergasted had he been less great 
than he in fact was. He remained calm and 
massive. 

“My friend,” said he, pushing his hat to 
the back of his head, “do you make any 
charge for these sermons ?” 

“A silver collection at the door,” the old 
man replied. 

(“Not a bad line, that!” Mr. Sol Smith 
reflected, wondering how he could best bring 
it into his sketch. “Not at all a bad 
line.”’) 

“And should you know how to slang a 
butler?” the caretaker continued. “Why, a 
gent of your sort wouldn’t dare to wipe his 
nose in front of a butler. You take my. 
advice, Mr. Smith, and don’t take this here 
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You are paying for this training 
whether you receive it or not 


THIS STATEMENT SOUNDS STRANGE; BUT 
TEST IT BY YOUR OWN EXPERIENCE 


OW MANY TIMES in your 
life have you paid the price 
of anall-round training in business ? 
There was the time when a pro- 
motion was to be made in the busi- 
nessorganization youwerein. You 
might have received that promo- 
tion; but you lacked the knowledge 
that would have singled you out in 
the minds of your superiors, or 
you lacked self-confidence to put 
yourself forward. 

You paid then for business train- 
ing—paid a high, costly rate. 

Then there was the man who 
started even in the game with you 
and who, in five years, achieved a 
position that took you ten years 
to attain. 

Those extra five years were an- 
other payment; if you will figure 
up the difference in income, you 
will realize how high a payment 
they were. 


The splendid enterprise of 
saving wasted years 


Some years ago in New York City 
an institution was conceived with 
the splendid enterprise of saving 
the years that are wasted in the 
lives of ambitious men. 





“But you lacked the knowledge that would have singled you out. . 


It gathered into a Course of sys- 
tematic, practical reading the best 
experience and methods of the 
leaders of modern business. 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute was an experiment then; it 
stands today among the foremost 
educational institutions of proven 
power—250,000 men, representing 
every business and profession, 
have enrolled for its Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service. 


One Course; one product— 
executive training 


It is the business of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to take a man 
who has made a start and who 
knows one department of business, 
and by adding a knowledge of all 
the other departments—-sales, ac- 
counting, factory and office organ- 
ization,merchandising, advertising, 
credits and corporation finance, etc. 
—to give him the training that fits 
him to direct the work of other men. 


It has only one Course ; its prod- 
uct is executive training. It lifts 
men out of the class in which there 
are too many into the class of those 
for whom the demand always out- 


runs the supply. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
151 Astor Place 


Read the hundreds of letters inthe 
Institute’s files. You are impressed 
with the number of them that come 
from men who are still young, and 
yet have reached commanding posi- 
tions in the business world. 


What is a year of 
your life worth? 


These men have paid for business 
training only once—not many 
times ; and they have literally saved 
years of their lives. They are suc- 
cessful at anage when most men oc- 
cupy only departmental positions. 
The question is not “What will 
this training cost?” but “How 
much is a year of your life worth 
to you?” Surely it is worth an eve- 
ning’s investigation at least. 


Send for this Definite Plan 


Not every man can profit by the 
Institute’s training. A man must 
be at least twenty-one years of age; 
he must have some vision—some 
idea of where he wants to be in the 
next few years; some dreams that 
he wants to make come true. 

For such men there is a world of 
inspiration in the booklet, “A Def- 
inite Plan for Your Business Prog- 
ress,” which is published by the 
Institute. It answers all your ques- 
tions about this training; and to 
mature men of serious purpose it 

is sent without obligation or 

cost. Send for your copy today. 


oi) 


New York City 





Send me at once the booklet. “A Def- 
inite Plan for Your Business Progress, 
which I may’ keep without obligation. 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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FRUIT 


ENO'S sir 


DERIVATIVE COMPOUND 
For bright, sparkling eyes, clear skin, 
keen brain, energetic step, vigorous 
digestion, and the stamina of whole- 
some health, keep the body internally 
clean. Freedom from constipation 
comes by vivifying the early morning 




























glass of cold or warm water witha | 
| “dash” of sparkling, clean-tasting, 
| refreshing ENO’S—the pleasant, | 
/ gentle, thorough, natural wayto inner 
| cleanliness and happy health. | 
e9 Sales Agents: €9 
wy HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Inc. on 
171 Madison Ave., New York : 
Toronto Sydney Wellington 
Prepared 
only by 
J.C. Eno, Led, 
London 
England 
At all 
Druggists 
75e¢ and 
$1.25 
The werds 
Fruit Salt"* 
and ENO, 


and the de- 
sign on the 
label, are 
protected by 
registration 
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house, nor no house round about here 
Bloomsbury’s more in your line. But 
Lowndes Street—I don’t think!” 

“You come out of an asylum, my man?” 
asked Sol Smith, assuming that he had to 


| do with a lunatic. 


“Not lately,” said the caretaker. “But 
you ought to be in one if you’re set on 
this house. If you’re only wasting my time, 
that’s all right. I’ve got lots of time. I’ve 
got all the time there is in the world. Like 
to see the next floor?” 


OL did not lack courage nor physical 

strength; and he was twenty years 
younger than the caretaker; so he bravely 
asserted that he would see the next floor. 
He saw the third, fourth and fifth floors, 
and then saw them all again in the reverse 
order. Back in the echoing hall once 
more, the caretaker, who had been silent 
down eighty-nine steps, remarked: 

“Of course yer’d have to put house tele- 
phones in on every floor. Never keep mod- 
ern servants with all them floors unless ye 


| have telephones to save ‘em a-running up 
| and a-running down. 


See what I mean?” 

“Ves, I see,” Sol agreed blandly. “What I 
don’t see is how you keep your job as a 
caretaker.” 

“Oh, well,” said the caretaker, “don’t you 
go and let worrying about that spoil yer 
show tonight, Mr. Smith.” 

“And the basement?” Sol suggested. 

“Eh, I’m not forgetting the basement. 
You come down along o’ me and mind the 
steps. They're dark, and they’re hard on 
yer spine if ye slip.” 

The basement seemed endless to Sol Smith, 
and full of marvels. The wine-cellar! The 
strong-room for plate! The butler’s pantry! 
The butler’s bedroom! 

“And there’s something here,” said the 
caretaker, “as yer wouldn’t find in another 
house in Lowndes Street, and that’s a serv- 
ants’ bathroom. When yer ring for yer 


| butler and he doesn’t come, ye’ll know he’s 


having his bath with verbena bath-salts.” 

The servants’ bathroom was a daylight- 
less cubicle beyond the scullery. The hot- 
water heater was in the scullery, and in 
the dividing wall was a little hole with a 
shutter like a theater-gallery ticket-office, 
through which the occupant of the bath- 
room, by means of his bare arm, could 
manipulate the heater in the scullery. 

“A bit dark here,” said Sol Smith in the 
bathroom. 

“Yes, and it'll get darker soon,” said the 
caretaker, slamming the door and locking it 
from the outside. 

“Here!” cried Sol, who was a prisoner. 

“Here and there!” retorted the caretaker, 
and his face showed itself to Sol on the 
scullery side of the little aperture. “So 
you’re the man as libels and slanders us 
caretakers.” He grinned fiercely at Sol. 
“I’ve seen yer sketch, all right. I know all 
about it. We pinch things, we caretakers, do 
us? We bully young women, do us? We 
blackmail people, do us? We accept of 
bribes, do us? We lock people up in rooms, 
do us, and take money to let ’em out again, 
do us? All that’s in your sketch. Here 
caretaking’s my trade, and as honest as 
many, and more honest than most; and yer 
make yer blooming living by holding us up 
to shame and scorn twice every night. What 
d’yer think ye are? A man? Yes; and 
speaking of locking people up in rooms, well, 





“POVERTY DE LUXE” 
That 1s the title of another story that 
has been written for readers of this 
magazine by one of the most popular 
young writers in America— 

MARGARET CULKIN BANNING 
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us do lock people up in rooms—bathrooms, 
as it happens. And so now ye know it!” 

The real caretaker walked deliberately 
away, and Sol could hear his heavy, slow 
footsteps resounding through the kitchen 
and the passages. 

“Here!” cried Sol again. 

No answer. Not a sound! 

An impossible situation! The victim of 
it was obliged to admit that in his sketch 
he had drawn a much truer character of a 
caretaker than he suspected. In fact, the 
reality surpassed his wildest notions of it. 

He struck a match and peered at his 
watch. In half an hour he would be due 
at the Victoria Empire. At this point he 
lost his head and began to thump and kick 
But in and out of his resentful fury ran 
the tiny thought that there might be some 
justice in the caretaker’s complaint. He 
had traduced the great race of caretakers! 
And herein was the explanation of the 
queer, dangerous old man’s supposed mad- 
ness. 


OWEVER, therein was not the explana- 

tion of the queer, dangerous old man’s 
supposed madness. For, after what seemed 
to be an interminable interval, during 
which Sol had burnt his last match in 
consulting his watch, and was obliged to 
hold it at arm’s-length through the aper- 
ture to take advantage of the scullery light, 
the caretaker returned, and having snatched 
the watch and chain out of Sol’s startled 
hand, uttered these memorable words: 

“And there’s one more thing, mister! 
You've insulted my granddaughter.” 

“Insulted your granddaughter! I've never 
set eyes on her!” 

“Yes, you have. A nice remark to pass to 
a respectable young woman—telling her that 
getting her lines out of her’s like drawing 
teeth out of a cow. And on top o’ that, 
yer give her notice.” 

Sol Smith caught his breath as a blinding 
illumination came upon him. 

“Are—are—you the great Macdoodle ?” 

For answer the caretaker pulled off a wig 

“Here! Take your watch, Mr. Smith,” 
said he in a new, dignified voice, ceasing 
to act. 

“This is a crime!” exclaimed Sol. 

“You may call it that.” 

“T shall put the law on you—shutting me 
up like this!” 

“If I were you, I shouldn’t, Mr. Smith. 
Because if you do, it will all come out what 
I did it for, and everybody’ll know that 
you bully young women, and what sort of 
language you use to them. You wouldn’t 
care for that. And here is my granddaugh- 
ter come to see why you're staying here so 
late. It seems you told pretty well every- 
body where you were going today!” 

Nella Nora had followed her ancestor ‘into 
the scullery. She positively exuded pertness. 

“Do let him out, Grandad,” she laughed. 
“He'll be late.” " 

“Well, I will, to please you, my dear, and 
so that the public sha’n’t be disappointed. 
It’s the public I always think of first. But 
he must apologize... . . See how nice and 
kind and forgiving she is!’ he added to Sol 
Smith. “And you'll withdraw the notice you 
gave her, wont you? I’m sure you will.” 

Behind Nella there appeared.a very fat, 
slatternly woman, the real caretaker this 
time. The old comedian gave her a ten- 
shilling note. And Sol Smith, having been 
set free, gave her another ten-shilling note. 
And then Sol Smith burst into laughter, 
long and free. 

“May I ask you what you are laughing 
at, Mr. Smith?” 

“Myself,” replied Sol Smith, when he 
had recovered his composure. “And may I 
add one thing? You are the great Mac- 
doodle—you’ve proved it.” 

They shook hands. Sol took Nella Nora 
swiftly off in a taxi to the Victoria Empire. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


All Mellin’s Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust 
appearance and happy 
dispositions. 

Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin's Food 


and a copy of our helpful book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, 
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Waterproof Cream! @® 


o LIZABETH ARDEN announces a new © 
(o) cream—her WATERPROOF CREAM 
Smooth it on the face, neck, arms and hands 
under powder. It gives the skin a lovely 
silken finish—a waterproof finish! It keeps 
the skin fresh and attractive for hours of 
swimming and sports. Prevents sunburn, 
roughness, peeling, freckles. Also gives the 
skin a superb finish for evening. $3. 

Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book on the 

correct care of the skin. Ask also 

about her Beauty Exercises. 
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THE FIRST ASSISTANT BURGLAR 
| (Continued from page 94) 


“Oh, I know what that kind does! She'd 
never let up on it—not as long as she lived!” 

“But what on earth can we do?” Young 
Mayor Bainbridge was lost at sea, with not 
a sail in sight. Margaret faced him, a de- 
termined pressure showing at the corners of 
her lips. 

“Give her just what we've led her to ex- 
pect—platinum watch, silver, diamond pend- 
ant and all!’ 

“We can’t do that!” 

“Can’t we? Can’t we?” 

“But your mother—and your friends?” 

“You just watch your own friends, Theo- 
dore,” said Margaret icily. “Mine know how 


to keep their mouths shut..... When 
does that letter say she’s coming?” 
“Tuesday afternoon. She'll stay that 


night, and for the wedding the next day, 
| then leave immediately, she said.” 

“Thank goodness for that.” Then, in 
spite of the fact that Margaret knew to the 
| minute that the wedding was only six days 
| off, she counted deliberately on her fingers. 
|“Today’s Friday. Friday, Saturday, Sun- 
day, Monday—I can’t count Tuesday, be- 
cause she’ll be here. Well, we'll have to 
keep her at the house and see that she 
doesn’t get away from us; that’s all there is 
to that. Now run along and telegraph her 
that we'll be delighted. Just delighted,” she 


added. “And please let’s don’t talk about 
it any longer. I’ve got so many things to 
do, I—I—” 


7JHEREUPON her hand began making 
motions toward her hair, and Theo- 


| | dore, being versed in a few things at least, 


moved on down the street, a perturbed, 
| worried man wondering who it was that 
ever said marriages were made in heaven. 
| As for Margaret, she merely traveled in 
| circles for a long time, then as suddenly sat 
down to think. 

“Let me see,” she queried, pressing a finger 

against her lips, while the Shrimp gazed up 
at her in bat-eyed curiosity. “I can keep 
| away from showing her the trousseau things 
—and fix it with Evangeline to mention how 
wonderful they are—just enough to give her 
an idea. And Mother’s giving me all the 
linen that Aunt Gracie left—goodness knows, 
that’s exquisite enough for anybody! There 
wont be a chance for her really to go see 
the house; everybody’ll be so busy. I'll 
just show her that snapshot casually. It 
looks a lot bigger in that—with those two 
automobiles that happened to be standing 
in front of it. Then—then—” She re- 
mained thoughtful, her brows wrinkled, one 
|small hand pounding deliberately into an 
open palm. “Well, Mr. Mace will simply 
have to do it; that’s all there is to that! 
Goodness knows, Father was kind enough 
to him!” 

Five minutes later Margaret’s mother came 

home, and Margaret followed her upstairs. 
| There was a conference, broken by many 
|} gasps and expostulations. But it ended as 
|all such conferences end these days—with 
Mrs. Lannington sitting limply in her rock- 
| ing-chair, staring blankly at the wall and 
wondering what on earth this newer genera- 
tion was coming to, while Margaret rushed 
| forth to do two days’ work in one. The fol- 
lowing morning was destined to be a total 
loss as far as wedding preparations were con- 
cerned. Margaret was starting at seven 
o’clock for St. Louis. 

In fact, she started at six-forty-five, leav- 
ing His Majesty howling at the front win- 
dow as the motorcar whizzed down the 
street, shied around the corner by the Tri- 
State Manufacturing Company, then roared 
along upon the St. Louis road, with the speed- 
laws somewhat the worse for wear. At 
| eight-ten she swung through Forest Park, and 





lost a traffic cop in the maze of trees. At 
eight-forty-five, she sat in the office of Mace 
and Company, jewelers to the ultra of St 
Louis, a very determined young woman, 
arguing fiercely with the head of the firm. 

It was a matter of more than an hour, 
in which the white-haired Mr. Mace strove 
to talk loftily of greater things than mere 
monetary possessions, higher ideals than 
those of striving to outdo some one else, and 
other thoughts of the same nature. Then 
suddenly he wilted. Margaret had dabbed 
her handkerchief at her eyes. 

“T—I never thought you’d treat Ed Lan- 
nington’s daughter like this,” she said. 

After that, it was easier going. Finally 
Mr. Mace rose and nervously rubbed his 
hands. 

“There’s only one thing about it, Mar- 
garet,” he announced in final effort. “I’m 
responsible to the stockholders of this firm 
I can’t simply let things go out of here with- 
out protection. You'll have to sign for them 
and be responsible for them. And be care- 
ful! My goodness, child, be careful!” 

Miss Margaret Lannington smiled. 
world was hers again. 

“I’ve thought that all over, Mr. Mace 
Of course, you’ve heard of the famous Mr 
Barker ?” 

“You mean the private detective that put 
up such a terrific battle against those bank- 
thieves ?” 

“Even to being shot in the arm,” said 
Margaret proudly. “I guess nothing will 
get away from him!” 

Mr. Mace, of Mace 
breathed easier. 

“Of course, if you’ve taken that precau- 
tion, Margaret. You've seen him?” 

“No, but I’ve telephoned the firm where 
he works. They’ll let me have him, they 
said. I’m going over there now to make 
the arrangements.” 


At™™ that they went into the littie 
room with the plush covers on the 
table, and Mr. Mace called for a certain box 
out of the jewel-vault. That afternoon 
Margaret Lannington returned home, tired, 
wondering a little what Theodore would say 
when he found out that she was spending 
a hundred and fifty dollars for detective 
hire—then dropped the subject. She had 
a right, she guessed, to spend her own 
money. And life went back to its usual 
abnormal condition, with the Shrimp in the 
kitchen, Norah edging through the door and 
jamming her foot at him as she did so, the 
bag and the bone and the ball still hanging 
untouched on the cellar door, Theodore 
dropping by, hurrying away, then dropping 
by again, telephone calls from Uncle Herbert 
to know whether his trousers should be light 
gray or dark gray, bridesmaids swooping in 
to take up time with inconsequential affairs, 
then hurrying away again to announce to 
their friends that never again would they 
put themselves out to see that anybody got 
properly married. The fever heat increased 
for everyone, except a lonely brown-and- 
white Boston bulldog. 

The time came when Margaret and her 
mother remained awake most of the night, 
even forgetful of the fact that His Majesty 
the Shrimp lay in the middle of the guest- 
bed, snoring his loudest. There were too 
many other things to consider—the pack- 
ing of trunks with everything possible that 
could be tucked away forty-eight hours be- 
fore the journey, the spreading of wedding 
presents on tables in the upper spare room, 
with the waste of two hours and a half in 
concealing the fact that there was a surplus 
of six gravy-boats, fifteen sets of salt-and- 
pepper shakers, three water-jugs and a half- 
dozen. extra fruit-dishes and what-nots, so 
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The reading of this 
page will teach you 
the care of your 
gums and may pre- 
vent your tooth- 
brush from ever 
“showing pink.” 





Soft food robs the 
gums of stimulation. 









Do we kill our teeth 


and gums by kindness? 


S THE TROUBLE with our teeth 

and gums that we are too kind to 
them? Yes, if you think it is kind- 
ness to save them from work. 

But it really isn’t kindness. To 
remain firm and healthy, gums need 
stimulation and agood rousing circu- 
lation of the blood within their walls. 

Given that, you can laugh at pyor- 
rhea. You can be free of all those 
tooth troubles which have their ori- 
gin in flabby and congested gums. 


How soft food causes 
“pink toothbrush” 


Most of the trouble starts with the 
food we eat. It is soft; it does not 
stimulate the gums as it should. 
Often we eat too quickly, again de- 
priving gums of stimulation. Our 
gums grow soft and fiabby. “Pink 
toothbrush” appears—the forerun- 


TOOTH PASTE 


—miade by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 









ner of those troubles of the gums 
which are increasing at such an 
alarming rate. 

With this condition to face, it is 
not remarkable that people are com- 
ing to understand that ordinary 


How Ipana helps the 


For this reason, thousands of prac- 
titioners now use Ipana in their 
practice. In fact, to professional rec- 
ommendations the first success of 
Ipana can be traced. 


Many dentists, in the treatment 
of soft and tender gums, recom- 
mend a massage of the gums with 
Ipana after the ordinary brushing 
with Ipana. For Ipana contains 
ziratol, a valuable hemostatic and 
antiseptic, used throughout the 
country by the profession, to allay 
the bleeding of the wound after 










Hasty eating cheats 
the gums of exercise. 


Name 


Address... 









methods of cleaning or scouring are 
inadequate. Properly to care for your 
teeth, you must also care for your 
gums. You need a preparation that 
stimulates the gums as well as one 
that cleans your teeth. 


health of your gums 


extraction. Because of its presence, 
Ipana has a definite virtue in the 
healing of bleeding or tender gums, 
and in keeping healthy gums hard 
and firm. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have 
a tendency to bleed, go to the drug 
store today and buy your first tube of 
Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it, you cannot fail to note the improve- 
ment. And you will be delighted with 
its fine, grit-free consistency, its deli- 
cious flavor and its clean taste. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.G-9 | 
42 Rector St., New York, N.Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE 
without charge or obligation on my part. 
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Yes, Sw EYES 
Can Be Improved 


There can be no EYE beauty with- 
out EYE health. But with reason- 
able care, even the most unattrac- 
tive EYES will soon become clear, 
bright and healthy. 


Dull, heavy and inflamed EYES 
are fatal to good looks. EYES must 
be kept in a clean, healthy condi- 
tion—free from dust and other 
irritating particles which tend to 
make them red and unsightly. 
Millions of women the world over 
have adopted Murine for daily use. 
It cleanses, soothes and strengthens 
the EYES— makes them radiate 
vitality and beauty. Wonderfully 
refreshing to tired, irritated EYES. 
Murine is hygienically prepared 
and positively does not contain 
harmful ingredients. 


Our illustrated books on “Eye Care’”’ 
or “Eye Beauty” are FREE on request. 


The Murine Company 
Dept. 29, Chicago 
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EYES 


A New Perfume 
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Honolulu ail 
Perfume $1.00 per oz. yy ~ water, 4 oz. 


$1.00. Taleum, 25c. t druggists or de- 
partment stores. 


Send 25c (silver or stamps )for generous 
trial bottle. Made by the originator of— 


Drops is the most exquisite perfume 
see Made without alcohol. - Bette 
with lass stopper, containin; mongh 
for6 pom J , Lilac or Crabapple $1. A Li L 
of Nalley, B Rose or Violet $2.00. 


Sen Ree "for 
miniature boftle. Send *st'0 00 for Souvenir Box of five 
25e bottles—6 different odors. 
Paul Rieger& Co. (Since 1872 128 FirstSt., San Francisco! 
Send 25% for 


TRIAL BOTTLE 


STINGING PAIN OF BURNS 


pr romptly soothed by 


deging with cooling, 
aling 


nentholatum 


Write for free sample 





that the donors would see only that which 
each had given. In the midst of this, Mar- 
|garet paused, a belligerent light in her eyes, 
|and cheeks aflame. 

“Humph!” she exclaimed. “I 
so!” 

| “What is it, dear?” Mrs. Lannington had 
|looked up from the problem of two beau- 
tifully horrible casseroles which simply 
wouldn't match with anything else. Mar- 
garet returned to her labors. 

“Oh, nothing!” she said. However, it was 
just the opposite. No present had come 
from Aunt America! 

But even that thought vanished, in the 
task of trying to figure out how to make 
Grace Wilkins believe that a bilious yellow 
piece of china would look well with an old- 
rose table set. The hours sped by, while the 
Shrimp snored on, and while far up the 
street, a gray-green man, in his stocking- 
feet, wabbled slowly the length of his room 
and back again, one arm plastered at his 
side, attempting at the same time to keep 
his eye on a chalk-line and upon the printed 
page of a heavy book which proclaimed: 

“At a few paces behind the clergyman, 
follows the groom, who in turn is followed 
by the best man. The groom stops at the 
foot of the chancel steps, and takes his place 
at the right, as indicated in the accompany- 
ing diagram.” 

Whereupon the gray-green man looked 
for the accompanying diagram, found it to 
be a photographic illustration of how the 
table should be set for a wedding-break- 
fast, turned to the addenda section at the 
back of the book, discovered that the photo- 
graph on Page No. 117 should be on Page 
248 and that the diagram on Page 248 should 
be on Page 117. Whereupon he sighed 
heavily, smoked a third cigarette above his 
daily quota, stubbed his toe against the 
rocking-chair and wearily began all over. 

But there is an ending to everything, even 
to the night before the day before a wed- 
ding. About the time that young Mr. Bain- 
bridge threw the etiquette-book at the ceil- 
ing and forgot to turn off the lights when 
he went to bed, Margaret gave a final sigh 
and laid what felt strangely like a ton of 
lead on the pillow, for all of five hours’ 
sleep. By the time she had finished a ten 
oo. breakfast, there was a ring at the 

ell. 


thought 


T was a stocky man with a round red 

face, surmounted by a pair of heavy eye- 
brows and a derby hat. He had square 
shoulders, this man, from which his clothing 
rounded off a husky form, with a policeman- 
like bulge at the right hip, tight trousers 
and shoes which bulged upward from the 
toes, as if to give plenty of room for walk- 
ing. He carried a grip and an air of mys- 
terious importance. It was the famous Mr. 
Barker, the detective. 

“Right on time, ma’am,” he said as he 
stepped inside, glanced about the living- 
room, swung an appraising eye toward the 
windows, felt the catch of the door with a 
backhanded movement, then looked toward 
the dining-room aperture in which was 
framed His Majesty. “Humph, got a dog, 
eh? Nice doggie. Nice doggie! Does he 
bite, ma’am ?” 

His Majesty answered the question him- 
self by frolicking forward and licking at the 
ears of the famous Mr. Barker, as that per- 
son bent to pet him. It had been eons since 
anyone had paid attention to His Majesty. 
Here was a right nice fellow! He continued 
his welcome until Mr. Barker nice-doggied 
him into something of quiet, and again ad- 
dressed Margaret. 

“Well, here I am, ma’am, ready for serv- 
ice. 

“Yes, I notice. I’m very glad—that 
you’re here on time.” Now that she had a 
detective, Margaret wasn’t quite sure what 
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to do with him. “Have you any plan?” 
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“Sure. Have the rocks gotten here yet? 
You know—the jewelry ?” 

“No. Mr. Mace is to bring them up this 
morning. And—and remember,’—Margaret 
raised a warning finger,—‘you’re to know 
nothing about them, except that they’re 
presents.” 

“I’m the original guy that don’t see noth- 
ing, don’t hear nothing, don’t say nothing, 
when my clients’ interests are at stake. Now, 
you asked me about a plan. Well,”—and 
he eyed his suitcase,—‘the usual thing is to 
buttle.” 

“To which ?” 

“Buttle—buttle! Answer the doorbell 
and just be the butteler. I've brought my 
butteler’s outfit along with me.” 

“Oh!” Margaret beamed. This was 
something more than she had figured, and 
a vision of Aunt America rose before her 
“To be the butler? Of course! Then you 
can watch everybody.” 

“I've buttled some mighty big cases,” 
said Mr. Barker. “Now, what’s your plans?” 

“Well—” Margaret concentrated, with a 
finger against her lips. “The presents will 
arrive at about eleven o'clock. Then this 
afternoon I intend to have tea for my 
bridesmaids; and then tonight there’ll be 
the rehearsal. Of course, that will be the 
real time for you to watch the house, be- 
cause nobody will be here. It’s to be a 
church wedding, you know, and we'll all 
be rehearsing from about eight until ten- 
thirty.” 

“T see.” Mr. Barker fingered his derby 
“Then there don’t seem to be much for me 
to do until later in the morning. Maybe I'd 
better drop downtown and telephone the 
chief and tell him I’m here.” 

“There’s a phone in the house if you—” 

“Me an’ the chief usually talk from booths,” 
said Mr. Barker; then stooping again to pet 
the grateful Shrimp, he took his ‘departure 
Half an hour later he returned, to receive 
from Mr. Mace various packages and jewel- 
cases. Then, in an upstairs room, he 
changed to his “butteling” outfit, and the 
guard was on, while in the center of a small 
table in the gift-room there reposed a splen- 
did thing of scintillating gems, radiating its 
glory upon another affair of gorgeousness— 
the pendant and the wrist-watch, while rich 
silver glimmered near by. Now and then a 
gray-haired woman passed the door and 
sighed—Margaret’s mother. Margaret her- 
self was too busy, even for a second glance. 
In a few more hours Aunt America would 
be here, and there were yet a dozen persons 
who must be counted upon to keep a 
secret. 

Noon came and went—one o'clock, two. 
Theodore went down to meet the three- 
twelve. Then he telephoned, anxiously. He 
had seen no one who might look like Aunt 
America. Margaret sighed with exaspera- 
tion. Just like her to miss the train, or 
send a wire that she was coming at some 
ungodly hour of the night or— Then an 
old-rose limousine with a chauffeur at the 
wheel rolled up to the curbing, and a round 
little woman, walking in sprightly fashion 
in spite of her evident three-score years, 
moved up the steps and faced the buttling 
Mr. Barker. There came an announcement: 

“Miss America Bainbridge.” 


T was Aunt America—blue-eyed, spar- 

kling-eyed, with a queer little perk te her 
glance and an air of taking in everything 
at once; Aunt America in a “boyish cut” 
suit, sheer flesh-colored hose, a cloche tur- 
ban—and, if the aghast Margaret wasn’t 
mistaken, her gray hair bobbed. More, 
there had been no error. Aunt America took 
off her hat, ran a carefully manicured hand 
through her short curls and kissed Margaret 
almost with the same action. 

“Well, dear,” she said, “I got here. The 
roads were terrible, though. What’s the 
matter—didn’t you expect me?” 
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Are you keeping pace 


with your husband? 


The happy, successful wife must 
keep well and fit—always 
ready for work or for play 


ADIANT health and vitality are 
Rie key-notes to the modern 
woman's happiness. She has 
learned that she must be contin- 
ually on the qui vive —ready at all 
times for work or for play. The 
world has passed on and left the 
sickly wife to her own futile 
longings. 

The greatest enemy to the pres 
ervation of youthful vigor lies in 
those illnesses that leave their 
traces in tiny lines on the face— 
in listlessness and lack of ani 
mation. Most of these feminine 
illnesses are the result of bacterial 
infection, which can be prevented. 


Feminine hygiene— 
a recognized health practice 


AN EFFECTIVE preventive for most 
of these illnesses is regular fem- 
inine hygiene. This—in conjunc- 
tion with regular rest periods, 
healthful food, exercise — is now 
recognized as a health measure of 
vital importance to every woman. 


The antiseptic recom- 
mended for this purpose by 
leading physicians is “Lysol” 
Disinfectant. Even in the 
mild solution utilized for 
feminine hygiene, its germ- 
icidal strength is more than 
sufficient to provide rapid and 
thorough antisepsis. Its reg- 
ular use forestalls infection. 


Because it contains no free 
alkali nor free acid, “Lysol” 
does not irritate. It is ab- 
solutely safe for the most 
delicate membranes. 


This free booklet gives 
the facts fully 

Correct, vital facts about fem- 
inine hygiene are given in detail 
in the free booklet which will be 
gladly sent you. You will appre- 
ciate the complete information 
and directions which it gives for 
the many personal and other uses 
of “Lysol” Disinfectant. Mail the 
coupon for your copy. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH StT., NEW YORK CITY 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & Fink, Inc, New York 


Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 1o McCaul St., Toronto 


THERE is only one genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant, packed 
only in yellow cartons in brown glass bottles containing 
3, 7 and 16 ounces. The 3-ounce bottle also comes in non- 
breakable traveler’s package (50c). Sold by all drug stores. 
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Use ‘‘Lysol’’ as an 
antiseptic solution 
One-half teaspoonful to 
one quart water 
FOR feminine hygiene 
When baby comes 
For wounds 
For the sickroom 
For the bathroom 


Y 


Lysol Ointment 
A NEW ointment contain- 
ing the proper amount of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant to 
make it peculiarly effec- 
tive in the treatment 
of skin diseases and 
eruptions. In porcelain 
jars—at your druggist’s. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





| LEHN & FINK, INC. 
| Dept. C-5, 635 Greenwich St., New York City 
Mail me, without charge, your booklet which 


gives complete information about the use of 
Lysol" for feminine hygiene. 
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Address 
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Bring out the beauty 
of your teeth with Colgate’s 


scrapes and scratches. 





If Your Wisdom 
Teeth Could Talk 
They'd Say, ‘Use 

Colgate’s’ 


) og ong made teeth beautiful. With Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream they can be kept that 
way—safely. Colgate’s has the washing action that 
protects, rather than the harsh scouring action that 


How to Protect your Teeth from Grit 


The U.S. Public Health Service warns* against grit. Avoid it 
in your dentifrice as you would avoid sand in your toilet soap. 
Colgate’s is a common sense dental cream, without grit or 
° strong drugs. Its purpose is to keep your teeth clean every 
day—to keep them beautiful as nature made them. 


Safe for a Lifetime 


You will {find that more Dentists recommend Colgate’s for 
daily brushing than any other dentifrice. The Colgate habit 
is a health and beauty habit for you and yours. 

A large tube 25c at your favorite store. If you prefer a sample, 
mail the coupon and we will send you a generous trial size. 


*On page 12 of the book “Good Teeth”, Keep Well 
Series No. 13, issued by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, is the emphatic statement: “grit is too hard 


for continuous use”. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1805 
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199 Fulton St., New York City Diemne 
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“Why—yes—but I thought you were com- 
ing on the train.” 

“Not as long as I've got that concrete- 
mixer out there,” said Aunt America. “I 
suppose I should have told that nephew of 
mine, but I simply didn’t think of it. No- 
body ever rides on trains any more. Where 
is he, anyway—that nephew, I mean? And 
where’s your mother? Theodore told me 
you had a mother. Anxious to meet her 
We guardians, you know! Nice home, dear,” 
she rattled on. “The kind of a place I like 
—neat but not gaudy. And so you and 
Theodore are going to be married!” 

“Why—yes—we thought so—she’s up- 
stairs; be down in a minute; he’s on the 
way here; we like it,” said Margaret in a 
flustered manner. Aunt America was com- 
ing a bit too fast for her. In fact, there was 
beginning to filter through Margaret’s mind 
the fear that somewhere there had been a 
horrible mistake—also that if this were not 
Aunt America, Margaret would like her 
But there was no chance to follow that train 
of thought. Aunt America was asking more 
questions. 

“It’s to be a church wedding, eh?” she 
queried as she walked about the room, then 
hurried forward to meet Mrs. Lannington. 
“Well, being an old maid myself, I’m not 
qualified to judge—but if I were doing it, 
I'd take my future husband by the nape 
of the neck, drag him to a justice of the 
peace and call it a day. And I understand 
that foolish boy has. bought: you a ton of 
diamonds or something of the kind.” 

“Y-yes—something of the kind.” 

“Have to take a look at them. I’m a bit 
of a judge of diamonds. By the way, is 
there a good hotel here? I'll want to put 
my chauffeur up—but then,” she added on 
second thought, “I might as well keep him 
here. I'll want to take a sail around town 
and look at that dovecote you two are to 
live in. Where is it? Up the street? Some- 
body said it was up the street.” 

“Somebody?” Margaret went pale. Aunt 
America evidently had been making in- 
quiries even before she struck the house. 

“Yes. Thought I might as well save you 
the bother. Must be quite a place. Foolish 
boy, Theodore, to go spending his money on 
big houses. Big houses mean big bills. 
What was it he paid for it—fifty thousand ?” 

“Fifty thousand?” gasped Mrs. Lanning- 
ton. 

“Mother,” broke in Margaret in rippling 
haste, “don’t you think you'd better go call 
up the girls and ask them to be here at 
five sharp?” 

Mother did. Then while the buttling Mr. 
Barker moved austerely about in the back- 
ground, giving Aunt America the “show-up” 
appraisal for possible marks of past criminal 
record, Margaret Lannington subsided 
weakly in a chair, strove to answer ‘a dozen 
more questions and wished for Theodore. 
At last he came, and Aunt America told 
him again that he was a foolish boy. Then 
while Margaret fought in vain for excuses, 
she moved for the door. 

“Now just forget I’m here,” she said. 
“Aunt America can take care of herself, even 
if she is sixty-four. Had to do it all my 
life, being the old maid that I am. You 
said the house was up the street. I'll take 
a look at it—never mind, no directions. I'll 
ask somebody.” 
| “And ask them the price, too!” groaned 
Margaret inwardly. 





| HEN she disappeared, while Theodore 


stared at Margaret, and Margaret stared 
at Theodore. Then she shunted him out of 
the house, simply because he reminded her 
of Aunt America. Better the imagined per- 
son of the lace cap. and the bobbing cameo 
and congress shoes than this aged dynamo. 
Margaret pictured her up at the house, pok- 
ing her head over the windowsills to glance 
within at the wall-paper and estimate its 
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price by the roll. Then she pushed the 
vision out of her mind, and hoped for the 
best. Seemingly it happened. When tea- 
time came and Aunt America breezed in 
again, it was with no hint of discoveries. 
In fact, she did little more than repeat that 
Theodore was a foolish boy, when she 
jooked at the wedding presents, admitting 
at the same time that he certainly had a 
taste for jewelry. ; 

Then she seemed to fade farther and 
farther into the background, and things went 
more amiably—even dinner, at which Aunt 
America beamed every time that the buttling 
Mr. Barker served from the right, and com- 
plimented them upon having such a faithful 
servant, once he had left the room. She 
even went out in the kitchen and fondled 
the Shrimp, arousing that dog personage to 
a seventh heaven of delight. Things were 
progressing much better for His Majesty. 
He even looked at his grain-sack and barked 
a plea for a romp in the yard. But hurried 
calls interrupted. It was time for rehearsal. 
Five minutes later, the Shrimp sat in lonely 
longing. Norah was gone, sneaking out the 
back way, that she might ease in at the side 
door of the church. Theodore had de- 
parted. Uncle Herbert and Mrs. Lanning- 
ton and Margaret and all the rest of them 
had left. 

Only the butteler remained, sitting stolidly 
in the front room, smoking a pipe. The 
Shrimp ambled in to him. 

“Nice doggie,” said the famous Mr. Barker. 
Then under his breath: “Damn good thing 
for you, you don’t bite.” Following which 
he drew the shades and looked at his watch. 

“Half-hour to wait. He'll be here right 
on the dot.” 


O he smoked awhile more, then played 

with the Shrimp, whereupon His Majesty 
danced toward the kitchen, returned, danced 
again and for a third time, until at last Mr. 
Barker followed. The detective grinned. 

“Thanks for the tip, purp,” he said 
“That’s better’n a suitcase. Less conspicu- 
ous. Ought’ve thought of that myself. 
Thanks again. Nope—we wont play with 
that. Better use for it.” 

Whereupon he rolled His Majesty over 
and over on the floor, at last to draw up 
in an attitude of sharp attention. A motor- 
car, carefully throttled, had come to the 
curb. A moment later a thin-faced man, 
nervous, hands twitching excitedly, had en- 
tered the door, disregarded the Shrimp en- 
tirely, and moved toward Mr. Barker. 

“Let’s make it snappy,” he urged 
“Where's the stuff?” ‘ 

“Upstairs.” Then as the other man started 
away, Mr. Barker caught him by a sleeve. 
“Now, nix on the hurry. That’s what al- 
most got us in trouble on that bank deal— 
you being in such a rush, I had to pull that 
shot on myself. We'd have been in swell if 
anybody’d ever stopped to figure out how 
those powder-burns got on my sleeve. Take 
it easy. Got all the time in the world.” 

“Yes, but I’ve got to make a get-away.” 

“All right. Don’t I give a wrong descrip- 
tion of the car? And don’t I hear it mov- 
ing away in the opposite direction to the 
one you take before I lose consciousness ? 
Listen,” added Mr. Barker austerely, “this is 
my last job. We’ve got to make it a clean 
one. I’m retiring after this.” 

“So’m I. Well,"—and the thin man 
fidgeted anew,—‘“what’s the line-up? How 
about that dog?” 

“All right. But he might start barking 
when we begin moving around. Now, the 
game’s just this: Over go the chairs—big 
struggle. Blood here and there on stuff, and 
on the stairway and upon the bum gifts 
we scatter on the floor. What’d you bring 
to take it away in?” 

“The swag? Nothing. You’ve got that 
grip, aint you?” 
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ter scheme, anyway. Grain-sack out here. 
You know the rest, don’t you?” 

“The clip on the head? Sure. —Hey!” 
The thin man turned anxiously to where the 
Shrimp was dancing about in expectancy of 
play as the two men moved in rehearsal. 
“Nix on that stuff, dog!” 

“Put him out, Jake; he'll trot down the 
street. The maid tells me all he wants is a 
chance to run away. I'll be cutting my 
hand and getting the claret started.” 

Jake went to the door, and His Majesty 
bounded outward. This was another sur- 
prise and pleasure. The Shrimp almost 
didn’t understand it for a minute, and stood 
undecided, blinking in the darkness, as from 
within came the sound of sudden scuffling, 
persons moving about, furniture being over- 
turned, and steps on flooring from which 
rugs had been displaced. At last, the night 
calling to him, he moved down the yard, 
thence to the sidewalk—then halted. An 
automobile—standing right in front of the 
house! Therefore it must belong to some 
one who belonged to the Lanningtons. His 
Majesty nosed the wheels, then climbed to 
the running-board, whining with sudden 
pleasure. The tonneau door stood open— 
for a purpose far different from that of re- 
ceiving joy-riding dogs. But of that Lord 
Kilkenning knew nothing. So he climbed 
within, took his position on the back seat, 
forelegs against the rear panel, and waited 
for the thing to start. 


OWN at the church Margaret Lanning- 

ton sat upon the rostrum watching the 
wabbling form of Theodore as he came 
forth according to directions, allowed him 
to progress to the chancel and then told him 
it wouldn’t do. Over at one side Aunt 
America, lorgnette to her eyes, leaned toward 
Mrs. Lannington and asked why all young 
people were unutterably foolish. In the rear 
of the church the procession formed anew, 
and each, repeating “Left—left—” under his 
breath as the organ swung into the wedding- 
march, proceeded to come forward thor- 
oughly out of step. The rehearsal was on 
in earnest—while within the Lannington 
home a different sort of rehearsal was gone 
through for the last time, to be followed by 
the performance itself, and then a hasty 
movement as a thin man seized a crammed 
grain-sack and leaned to a survey of a bleed- 
ing companion rolling on the floor. 

“Why didn’t you knock my head off?” 
asked the injured Mr. Barker. “You nearly 
murdered me.” 

“What'd you want, a love-tap?” asked 
Jake. “You're all right. Give me a half- 
hour. Then stall for another hour with ’em 
—before you can tell ’em anything. I'll be 
on the cut-off by then.” 

“Beat it!” was Mr. Barker’s only answer, 
and Jake swung the heavily laden sack to 
his back and rushed for the door. Once out- 
side, he stood a moment in shadowy survey, 
listening for sounds on the quiet street. 
There were none. He hurried out to the 
car, shoved the sack of loot into the tonneau, 
and then, oblivious of the movement of tiny, 
scrambling feet on the rear seat as the ma- 
chine started, swung around the corner and 
headed for out of town—while in the rear, a 
dog among dogs once more, His Majesty the 
Shrimp bobbed about on his bounding seat 
and panted with pleasure. Motorcars, it 
seemed, were built for dogs. 

Again and again, at the church, the pro- 
cession whispered “Left—left—” and stepped 
right, right. Or the organ played the march 
so slowly that everyone moved down the 
aisle like a group of undertakers, or so 
swiftly that Aunt America asked Mrs. Lan- 
nington if it really were Mr. Mendelssohn 
who invented jazz. Or the flower-girls 
tripped on the worn piece of carpeting just 
at the end of the pews, or Uncle Herbert 
forgot what he was there for, and was ask- 
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hold when he should have been giving the 
rehearsal bride away. Worse and worse it 
all became, as rehearsals will do. Then bet- 
ter and better, only that it might grow worse 
again, after which— 

Came the marshal! 

Bursting through the doors, arms upraised 
and nightstick banging against the pews, his 
brown derby slanted over his eyes, and his 
mouth struggling inaudibly for words! 
Through ushers and best man, bridegroom 
and bridesmaids, Uncle Herbert and flower- 
girls, he burst, at last to reach the rostrum, 
there to wave his stick at Margaret Lan- 
nington and gasp it all at once: 

“The house! Robbed. Just telephoned 
me! All them weddin’ presents!” 

“House—presents?” Margaret rose be- 
fore ghe sank again. “But there’s a detec- 
tive!” 

“Knocked out—hole in his head! I said 
knocked out—” 

But Margaret didn’t hear. She was very 
still and white, in the arms of an equally 
white Mr. Bainbridge, while Uncle Herbert 
ran to the faucet in the vestry-room and 
yelled for somebody to find the water. 
Then everybody moved for the door, ganged 
there, decided it must be a mistake, moved 
back again, then rushed forth once more, 
while Theodore carried Margaret’s hat into 
the street, looked at it, dropped it and went 
back for what he thought he had in the 
beginning, which was Margaret. After that 
they all went to the house. 


ME: BARKER was just reeling from the 
telephone, whence he had crawled inch 
by inch to relay the terrible news. At the 
sight of incomers, he fainted—for a full fif- 
teen minutes, until a physician arrived. 
Then brokenly, heartbrokenly, in fact, since 
this affected his reputation, he began in slow 
sections to tell the story. 

While far away, streaming along a country 
road, an automobile swerved and bumped, 
and jolted at a sixty-mile-an-hour speed— 
too fast for a small dog to maintain himself 
upon the rear seat in comfort! The Shrimp 
whined faintly. He moved for the third 
time to the end of the seat, that he might 
steady himself there for a jump to the floor. 
He bent, putting forth one white paw ap- 
praisingly. Then suddenly he stiffened with 
delight. He’d smelled something! 

Something with a familiar smell, like a 


grain-sack! And like a rubber bone—and 
a gutta-percha ball! This time he didn’t 
hesitate. A straight leap, and he was on 


the floor of the car. An instant later Jake, 
at the wheel, turned his head slightly. Had 
he gone daft, or was that a dog growling? 

He wasn’t daft. It came again—accom- 
panied by a strange rattling, and sudden 
sounds of activity from the rear. A thrill 
of fear shot through the thin heart of Jake 
the robber. Ghosts? But there it came 
again—then something rose and bumped him 
in the back of the head, only to tinkle to 
the floor again as the grain-sack was shifted 
suddenly about, its end loosened, and wed- 
ding presents began to bob into the open. 
Jake swerved. 

“You there!” he ordered, and reached a 
hand backward to catch at the sack. “Leggo 
of that, whatever you are!” He fumbled, 
turning that he might take a swift glance 
at the road, and lessening his speed slightly. 
“Leggo—leggo that. Hear me? Leggo!” 

He had grasped the sack and pulled. 
Which was just what His Majesty the 
Shrimp had longed for!. His Lordship set 
his legs and growled. Then he jerked in re- 
turn. A mighty jerk, followed by a second 
and a third, while in the front seat a thin 
man, suddenly terrorized, struggled for 
equilibrium—for his hand had become 
twisted in the end of the sack. Harder and 
harder he struggled to free it; his foot swung 
suddenly clear of the accelerator—then he 
shrieked with fright as the machine struck 
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a rut in the road, swerved wide, galloped 
across a ditch and headed for the wide open 
spaces where an automobile could turn over 
as it pleased. 


UT back in Kenwood they only knew 

what Mr. Barker had told them. And 
he had told it plentifully. Here and there 
through the house mournful persons moved 
in funereal silence, or stood in little groups 
about the famous Mr. Barker, while the 
marshal took notes and wondered just what 
he’d better do. Out on the veranda young 
Mr. Bainbridge stood apart from the mad- 
ding throng, and chattered. It had just 
come to him that the bill down at Mace’s 
would come to something like $9,762.50, 
while up in a disheveled room, where cheap 
wedding-presents littered the floor and ex- 
pensive ones were conspicuously absent, a 
white-faced girl stood in gaunt survey of 
a former splendor, her lips trembling, white 
hands pressed against her breast. 

The door opened. A round little woman 
with sparkling eyes and an eternally cheery 
manner entered, to come quite close, then 
to gather the girl tight to her with chubby 
arms. 

“There, there, dear!’ she whispered. 
“Jewelry’s only jewelry. I’ve had lots of 
it in my life—but it hasn’t brought me much. 
There—there—they didn’t take the main 
jewel. Nobody can rob you of that.” 

The lips quivered more than ever. Then 
as suddenly the outburst came. Almost 
without realizing it, Margaret was weeping 
whole-heartedly in the arms of Aunt America, 
and telling her everything—even to the truth 
of that piece in the paper. On—on went 
the story—then the telephone rang. 

And rang, and rang, before anyone 
thought to answer! Then from downstairs 
came strange noises, shouts. The sound of 
scuffling, as though a number of persons 
were trying to catch somebody who wanted 
to be somewhere else. At last Theodore’s 
voice, high, excited: 

“Margaret! Margaret! Get on the ex- 
tension! Listen—the Shrimp got him! 
And we’ve got Barker—” 

It was an involuntary action. As _ in- 
voluntarily she listened to the fag end of 
the sheriff’s story from fifty miles away— 

“I've got this dog here too. Hold him, 
huh, until you come for him? This bird, 
the one that confessed, says the pup yanked 
him off the road some way—couldn’t ex- 
plain it very well. Pretty bunged up from 
the machine turning over.... . What? 

No, the burglar. The darned dog 
was playing with the sack that the loot was 
in, scatterin’ stuff all over the field, when I 
happened to come along and seen that over- 
turned car. Got a deputy still lookin’ with 
a flash-lamp—” 

“But the diamonds—the diamonds!” Mar- 
garet had cut in. “Did you find the dia- 
monds? And the wrist-watch ?” 

“Yep, we found them all right—” 

Margaret Lannington turned weakly from 
the telephone, allowing the receiver to dangle 
unhooked. 

“Well—at least,” she gasped, “they recov- 
ered Mr. Mace’s diamonds.” 

But Aunt America had come close again; 
once more those chubby, lovable arms were 
around Margaret. 

“Your diamonds, dear!” she said. Then, 
while the girl gasped: “I knew all the time, 
honey. A nosey, lonely old maid, you see— 
who so wanted two deserving children to 
mother. Never try to fool one of them, 
dear. They’ll read between the lines in spite 
of you, then sail out and ask a million ques- 
tions until they find out what they want to 
know. Just an old maid’s trick, dear—that’s 
all. But I knew why you did it. Just be- 
cause I was nosey. I knew—and I didn’t 
blame you.” Then she hugged Margaret 
again. “So I sent Mr. Mace a check for those 
little things, this afternoon.” 
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your teeth and you can feel it) 
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that foremost dental authori- 
ties now urge as scientific hy- 
giene—what to do and how. 
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Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. In 
contact with teeth, this acid invites 
decay. Millions of germs breed in 
it. And they, with tartar, based on 
film, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Now new methods fight it 


For years men of science have 
given their best in seeking an ef- 
fective combatant of that film. 


Ordinary tooth pastes do not cope 
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gerous to enamel. Soap and chalk 
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Now modern dental science has 
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found two new combatants and em- 
bodied them in the modern tooth 
paste called Pepsodent. 


Its action is to curdle the film. 
Then, harmlessly, to remove it. A 
scientific method different in for- 
mula, action and effect from any 
other dentifrice. 


* * * * 


Throughout the civilized world, 
leading dentists urge this new 
method. 


To millions it has proved the 
folly of dull and dingy teeth. To 
millions it offers daily a better pro- 
tection against pyorrhea, tooth 
troubles and decay. 
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of modern tooth hygiene. 
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saliva. It neutralizes mouth acids. 
It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva to better digest starch 
deposits, which may otherwise fer- 
ment and form acids. 
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film is the tooth clearness You 
envy in others. 


What you find will surprise you. 
You are urged to make the test. It 
will cost you nothing. 
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“Why didn’t he say so?” demanded the 
policeman. “Nothin’ wrong with that. I 
was detailed to have a look. They’s so 
many games goin’ on to get the young girls 
away from home, that this sounded like 
another. I'll tell the lieutenant.” The 
crestfallen policeman let himself out. 

A reporter called the following day. But 
he was an amiable young man, and was quick 
to see that his assignment was a soap-bubble. 


E took himself off—and Sonia Wieniaw- 
ski took herself in. Neither Miss Chal- 
loner nor Mallory heard her enter. They 
stood behind the piano, discussing the ad- 
vent of the reporter. So the newcomer re- 
mained by the door, waiting to be observed. 
She was not beautiful; she was scarcely 
pretty. Seen upon the street, she would 
not have invited a second glance. But for 
all that, her face was fine. There are some 
faces that are direct mirrors of emoticn; 
and Sonia’s was such. Let a_ beautiful 
thought enter her mind, and her face be- 
came beautiful. Her complexion seemed to 
be dead white, but inspection discovered it 
to be of the palest olive. Her hair was 
jet black and done in an old-fashioned way 
that gave you the height and width of 
her brow. Her eyes were large, blue-gray, 
and set well apart. There was no peasant 
blood here. Seen across the room, there 
was but one bit of color—her scarlet lips, 
now held tightly against her teeth. 

She was dressed in black, but this did 
not disguise her young and shapely body. 
Her hat was a nondescript sort of bonnet, 
as colorless as her dress. 

Mallory turned and saw her, with more 
indifference than he usually accorded an 
unknown woman. As a matter of fact, he 
saw in her the type that was now beginning 
to bore him inexpressibly, for all that his 
pity was still undulled. 

“I beg vour pardon,” he said, coming for- 
ward. “You have come in answer to the 
advertisement ?” 

Sonia nodded. The thing she feared was 
not in this room: so a door in her heart 
opened, letting forth the natural gayety. 
For a moment her face became beautiful. 
She approached the piano and sat down, 
striking a few chords and running a scale 
or two. Then, with her gaze directed 
toward a patch of blue sky beyond the 
window at her right, she began the tender, 
dreamy “Mazurka in A Minor’”—Chopin’s. 

Mallory had put himself into his chair 
loosely, his elbows on the arms, the good 
hand over the useless. Miss Challoner 
watched him closely. Presently she saw 
him sit up and lean forward, his face no 
longer dulled by apathy. Indeed, his ex- 
pression was one of complete astonishment. 

“Play that over again,” he said. 

“The mood is gone,” Sonia replied. “I 
should not play it well.” 

Her voice was sweet and her accent 
charming. She spoke slowly, is if her native 
tongue lay in ambush and she feared it. 

“Very well, then,” said Mallory, with un- 
derstanding. “Play whatever comes into 
your mind.” 


Miss Challoner sighed. Spring had en- 


A Z U R 
(Continued from page 77) 


Oh, well she knew 


K 


tered into the studio. 
the signs. 

Sonia sat for a moment with her hands 
folded in her lap. Suddenly the room be- 
came filled with the majesty of Brahms’ 
“Rhapsody in E Flat.” Then Liszt’s tran- 
scription of the spinning song from “The 
Flying Dutchman,” and the “Butterfly Etude” 
and “Second Nocturne”’—Chopin. The riot 
of color that bedecked the walls, the 
Oriental rugs on the floor, the thin, hand- 
some face of the man who, she knew, would 
never harm her, had drawn her to her great 
countryman. When the last exquisite cas- 
cade of notes died away, she did not turn 
to Mallory for his approval. 

He really wanted to praise her, but a 
sudden shyness blocked the impulse. This 
girl had the genius of interpretation; there 
was soul as well as intellect in her per- 
formance. And of all things—that mazurka, 
his favorite of the Chopin mazurkas! 

Mallory walked over to the piano. “Can 
you come Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days at this hour?” 

ae. 

“What is your name?” 

“Sonia Wieniawski.” 

“You are Polish?” 

“Ves.” 

“Tl try to explain. 
my own amusement, but an injury has 
made that impossible. Miss Challoner will 
always be here when you come.” 

“Then you will want me?” 

“Yes. Will thirty dollars the week be 
satisfactory ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Give me your address, to save you un- 
necessary steps, should I be called away 
from the studio.” 

“I will not mind that—steps. And if I 
do not appear some afternoon, it will be 
because I cannot come.” She rose from the 
piano seat. 

“Where did you study?” he asked. 

“Cracow and Leipzig.” 

“You speak English very well.” 

She did not reply, and it came into his 
mind that her uncommunicativeness was 
set. Something warned him that if he 
pressed her for address and history, he would 
never see her again. 


I used to play for 


ae HAT do you think of her?” Mal- 
lory asked, as later he and Miss 
Challoner drank tea. 

“Wonderful! She really ought to be in 
concert.” 

“You have never heard of her before?” 
‘ “Never; and I don’t believe anyone else 

ag.” 5 

“T am still rather dazed. I don’t know 
how she did it, but she played the very 
things my mood demanded.” 

“Spring,” said Miss Challoner. 

Mallory laughed. “I know exactly what’s 
in your mind. You are going to marry this 
girl to me, and we’re going to be happy 
ever after. Rot!” 

“Haven’t you ever felt the spring?” 

“Not beyond the annual cold.” Mallory 
rose, brushing the cake-crumbs from his 
clothes. 





“THE MAKING 





O'MALLEY 


He was a cop, was O'Malley; and intending to break him, 
they stationed him at the junction of five streets at the 
corner of a school yard. But instead of that breaking O’Mal- 
ley, it was the making of him. Gerald Beaumont wrote the 
story for an early issue, and that’s what he properly calls it: 
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“Supposing some afternoon I find it im- 
possible to come?” 

“Then I'll dismiss the girl. I shall never 
be alone with her for a minute. You may 
lay to that.” 

But an amazing phenomenon took place 
the moment he returned to his studio. He 
faund himself alone with Sonia: for to 
think of another is to be with that other 
He had to admit that he was excited, in- 
trigued. That mazurka—he had played it a 
thousand times! And she had given it a new 
accent. He got his hat and coat andsewent 
out for a long walk in the fading daylight. 

Lonely; he was lonely, terribly lonely 
Perhaps he had made an ass of himself over 
his hand. But he knew that he would not 
make an ass of himself over this strange 
Polish girl. 


ALLORY’S sister did not know what 

to think. The girl mystified her. 
With her woman’s eye, accentuated by sis- 
terly alarm, she had tried to find flaws in 
the Polish girl who spoke but little, but 
who played beautifully. Peasant or aristo- 
crat, she could not discover. Genius was a 
great refiner. 

There was nothing against the girl, save 
her unknown background. Mrs. Carnovan 
liked the pleasant and dignified manner by 
which she refused a cup of tea and went 
her way. Still, she had a notion to get 
rid of the girl by exciting her brother’s 
interest in another direction. 

“Geordie, she is really an artist. There's 
something wrong. She ought to be on the 
concert stage. Why not use your influence ?” 

“I’ve got that in mind,” Mallory replied. 
“You see, Puss, there are lots of men and 
women who play beautifully, but cannot face 
an audience. This girl may be one of those 
unfortunates. So one of these days I'll fill 
the studio and see how she carries on.” 

His sister sighed relievedly. But Miss 
Challoner smiled; she knew all about 
spring. 

So the little drama rolled on to its ob- 
jective. April merged into May; and spring 
began to take active part in the affairs of 
men. Spring reénergizes earth and mankind 
and Mallory began to look forward eagerly. 
If Sonia did not appear on the hour—as 
sometimes she did not—he paced the studio 
and wondered if she had been hurt. But 
this wonder was unspoken. 

To Mallory, Sonia’s face began to grow 
beautiful, as a sketch grows beautiful when 
painted in. His usually keen eyes did not 
note, however (as Miss Challoner’s did), 
that twice Sonia had entered the studio 
with a suspicious redness around her eyes. 

His canvas grew; and Miss Challoner 
watched it with kindly envy. Fortunate 
young man, never to have had this gift 
bludgeoned by necessity! 

It was still spring; but she now began to 
doubt. She had never intercepted any 
glances between the girl and Mallory. The 
girl still refused to step outside her em- 
ployment. Always when the impromptu 
concert was done, Sonia went her way. 
And never any visible effort on Mallory’s 
part to find out where Sonia lived or what 
her history was. In all, twelve visits; and 
the boy had not yet taken Sonia’s hand in 
his, to welcome her when she came and to 
speed her when she departed. Miss Chal- 
loner had been expecting words, when only 
sounds sufficed. What more exquisite dia- 
logue in the world than that of a woman 
playing music to a lonely man? 


[* began to rain that afternoon, and when 
Sonia came in, she was wearing a dilap- 
idated rain-coat which had not offered much 
protection. Today Mallory. sprang forward 
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as he noted that she was having some dif- “6 
ficulty in extricating her arm from a sleeve. 
“No, no!” she cried. “It’s all right. I 


can get it off.” P) 
But with a laugh he caught the offending 
sleeve and gave it a vigorous yank. It at Sst 1 t 
was not possible for Sonia to grow paler 3 


than she was; but her lips lost color, her 
eyes closed, and she swayed slightly. 
“What is it?” Mallory asked. “Are you 


hurt ?” 
) There was something in his voice that re- 


newed Miss Challoner’s faith in spring. 
“It is nothing,” Sonia protested, “noth- 


ing. 
‘ “If you do not feel well—” 
t “TI will play to you,’ she interrupted. 
4 She smiled; but the color was not yet re- 
turned to her lips. 
: “Rest awhile, anyhow,” he insisted. 
t “T have only the hour.” 


Restless to be gone, thought Miss Chal- 
loner. What had happened? 
Sonia brushed past Mallory to the piano 











t and began to play. Mallory did not un- 
r. derstand women, but he did understand 
a music, every nuance; and it came to him, 
n with a queer thrill, that Sonia was telling 
it him something that she dared not utter vo- 
‘a cally. There was a tragic note in every- 
a thing she played; even Miss Challoner 
recognized this fact. 
re Sonia was telling him that she was grate- 
n ful for his kindness, for the fact that he 
y had never tried to approach her in equality, 
at and for giving her this contented hour in 
et which her soul went among the clouds as 
s, aforetime—told him that she was in a hell 
which was tightening about her day by day, 
2's and said good-by! 
he Her dress was invariably the same— 
?” black, never an extra ribbon. And yet she 
d. loved color; this love emanated from her 
nd as perfume from a flower, subtly, the mo- 
ce ment she touched the piano-keys. 
se Today Mallory did not dream in his chair, 
fill but leaned with his elbows on his knees, 
watching the white sure fingers—beautiful | 
iss hands. Sonia was between him and the 
ut light. He saw a blue shadow on her left 
forearm, or what he believed was a shadow; 
b- but presently he discovered that it moved 
ng with the arm. It was a bruise. 
of 
nd AS usual she never glanced in his direc- | 
ly. tion. Her gaze was set upon the keys | 
-as or upon the sky beyond the window. To- 
dio day, however, her gaze frequently swerved 
gut to the vase of roses standing upon the piano- 
top, beyond the music-rest. 
ow What a memory the girl had, he thought. 


knew something about this gift and the 


1en All these compositions without a note to 
not refer to, and never falter. He himself (= Cream 
d), 


dio labor to round it out. Nevertheless, it was £L 7 
yes. something always. to marvel over. m exton 
ner The hour drew to its end. Sonia arose. 
ate She arose in dim wonder that she had gone owder 
pitt through this hour without faltering, that 
the i f her body h brok ‘ 
to hen ths anenathe v | ior og =’ Cold cream smoothly blended into the most ex- 
any Mallory plucked the roses from the vase. quisite of complexion powders! That is the remark- 
he “Take these home with you,” he said. able new aid to beauty which the Luxor laboratories 
2m- “For me?” Her astonishment broke down now offer you You will find it richer, smoother, 
ptu the wall of her reserve. Pleasure flowed softer and velvety cool—and that it remains on until 
ray. into her eyes, her mouth; she was for the you actually remove it. And within its daintily 
ry’s moment beautiful. 


colorful oval box is an oval puff—velvety, deep- 





— ein Sani wa aa did you piled, rich— instantly at hand for use! Sold every- 
: in “My mother was English,” said Sonia, where. In flesh, white, or rachel. , 
i to clasping the flowers in her arms. LUXOR Limited most widely used in Amer- 
hal- “Who did that—the bruise, there?” Forlemere py ny ee 
ynly Sonia looked down at her forearm; and PARIS CHICAGO NEW YORK fad perfect, extting oe 
dia- the walls rose up about her again. the only gold-plated. thin, 
nel “A crowded car,” she lied. “Thank you C a selling for 

for sthe roses. They are 0 beautiful.” <9 TOILET REQUISITES 

“Friday I’m having a few friends in to OF ENDURING CHARM 

yhen tea. I have written out a program, and I Ww 
lap- wonder if you’d mind playing it?” 





uch “Let me see it, for I shall have to prac- 6) { 
vard tice,” she responded, knowing full well that | ~¢ ={9 
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Four out of Five 
is Pyorrhea’s toll 


Be the one to escape— 


= Brush your teeth with Forhan’s ™ ‘ 
Pyorrhea, public menace though it is, can be 2 ‘. 
successfully fought. { 
You need not pay the price in lost teeth and 
\ broken health as four persons out of every five 7 
» past 40, and thousands younger, do. 
But don’t delay. Don’t wait for tender, bleeding ‘ 


gums to tell you Pyorrhea is on the way. 


Start the fight now. Go to your dentist regularly 
for tooth and gum inspection and brush your 
teeth, twice daily, with refreshing Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 
consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its course; keep the gums firm, the teeth white 
and the mouth healthy. 








There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
| in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 


> Gums. At all druggists, 35¢ and 6oc in tubes , 


| BOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
| it checks Pyorrhea 
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today she was leaving this pleasant atmos- 
phere forever. 

So then, thought Mallory, it wasn’t stage- 
fright, the curse of many a talented per- 
former! Somewhere she had faced audiences. 
The mystery surrounding her was only in- 
tensified. 

“You confuse me as much as this girl 
does,” declared Miss Challoner, after Sonia 
was gone. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Haven’t you any curiosity?” 

“Oh, I have my share. If I quizzed her 
directly, she might never return.” 

“Would that matter?” 

Mallory laughed. “It would. If she dis- 
appeared now, without me knowing any- 
thing about her, she’d haunt me till the end 
of my days.” 

“Did you notice her face when you gave 
her the roses?” 

“Yes. I suppose you’ve still got that bug 
—wanting me to marry her?” He laughed 
again, amused. He took her quizzing as 
raillery out of friendship of long standing. 

“Have you never been in love?” 

He thought this going a little too far. “I 
believe I can honestly say no to that. I 
may have seen a mirage. Anyhow, Sonia 
wears no ring.” 

“That signifies nothing these cynical days. 
But what was the matter when you pulled 
the sleeve of her rain-coat? I thought she 
was going to faint.” ; 

Mallory frowned. 
manhandled.” 

“I’m sure of it. She comes in here as one 
would enter the City of Refuge. And each 
time she leaves the neighborhood in the 
company of a man I shouldn’t care to be 
left alone with in the dark.” 

“How did you find that out?” 

“I’m curious. A friend of mine lives op- 
posite, and I set her to watch.” 

“What does he look like?” Mallory was 
visibly excited. 

“Tall, lumbering, middle-aged, a scraggly 
beard like that of men who never shave—an 
unkempt creature. And Sonia is clean. 
Not possibly her father. He would have 
made himself known. Married? It might 
be that.” 

Suddenly Mallory’s honesty stepped out 
of its mental hiding. The girl had caught 
his interest from the start, and this had 
gone on compounding with each visit. 
There was no love-nonsense in this interest: 
the searchlight of introspection revealed 
nothing beyond a friendly attitude. If ever 
he loved, it would be some one of his kind. 
A Pole whose antecedents he knew nothing 
about: it wasn’t to be thought of. Music 
was well enough; but George Mallory’s 
wife would have to possess distinctions 

He knew that shortly he would know all 
about her; but there was no need of tell- 
ing Miss Challoner that he had set a private 
detective upon Sonia’s trail. 


“T bélieve she’s been 


HE detective arrived that night, while 
Mallory was at dinner. Mallory had 
not expected to see him so soon. 
“Take a chair and draw up,” 
What was he going to hear? 

“T believe I have about all you want to 
know,” began the detective. “Her name 
is Sonia Wieniawski, all right. From nine 
until one each night she plays the piano in 
a dance-hall which, through some political 
influence, has escaped raiding.” 

“A dance-hall ?” 

“Low, too. But she might be on a desert 
island, for all the notice she gives the 
gangsters.” 

“How far is it from where she lives?” 

“About four blocks. On her way home, 
no one molests her, for a very good reason. 
Her uncle takes her home.” 

“What kind of a man is he?” 

The detective fiddled with a spoon for a 
moment. “Queer thing, there. But I'll 


he said. 
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come to that as I go on with my report. 
I went to the girl one night, during inter- 
mission, and bluffed some facts out of her. 
Her uncle was out of the way. Well, her 
father was first violin in Cracow; her 
mother was the daughter of an English 
clergyman. Runaway match, I imagine. 
The mother died when Sonia was about 
fourteen; the father died two years ago.” 


M ALLORY got out his pipe. Over in the 
corner there, he saw Sonia’s face above 
the roses. 

“Her father’s brother came to New York 
years ago. The brothers wrote occasionally. 
When her father died, the girl decided to | 
come to America, where fortunes lay about 
in gutters. Her uncle told her to come. 
She had never seen this uncle. I guess the 
girl was pretty good at the piano—she told 
me she made her début in Cracow. But 
almost immediately upon her arrival here, 
she mysteriously lost the documents in the 
case, the clippings, her letters of introduc- 
tion, her program. She was without corrob- 
oration, without money, without influence 
—well, this is New York, Mr. Mallory.” 

“Go on.” 

“She told me that her uncle had hunted 
the agencies up and down, without success. 
Now, none of the well-known agencies had 
ever heard of Sonia Wieniawski.” 

“You mean that this uncle never really 
approached the agencies?” 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

“But I don’t understand. The girl is a | 
great musician.” 

“You'll understand presently. This Sonia 
is straight, clean-cut; but this is a strange 
land. She doesn’t know the ropes, and is 
helpless. I’ve run across this stuff often; 
but this Sonia is strong. I had to threaten 
her with the law before I could get these 
facts.” 

“Something crooked in the background, 
do you think ?” 

“I’m darned sure there is. I’d never seen 
Joseph Wieniawski before, but I didn’t cot- 
ton to him, not for a cent. He’s dirty 
inside and out. He gets her a job in a 
dance-hall, where the men are gunmen, 
dopes or cadets. I’m not sure, but it’s my 
opinion he sent her here because you are a 
rich man.” The detective paused to let this 
sink in. 

It did sink in. Mallory now understood 
why Sonia had been so close-lipped. Her 
uncle, flesh and blood; and in her pzide she 
had refused to betray him. 

“T have never been on the regular force, 
but I’ve got friends there; and I brought | 
one along with me one night to get a line 
on Wieniawski. The man was instantly 
identified as Nikolai Muraviev.” 

“Not her uncle?” 

“Wait a minute. Muraviev did time at 
Sing Sing for white-slaving.” 

“Good God!” 

“We went through his trunk. There were 
papers identifying him as Wieniawski, her 
father’s letters and—her missing documents. 
He may be the girl’s uncle; he may have 
gone to prison under an alias. There’s | 
nothing on him now; so there it hangs. 
Joseph was never naturalized. Now, my 
opinion is, he’s not going to waste the girl. 
Big money, and you’re the mark. If she 
were under age, we could step in; but she’s 
twenty-four, and we have no authority. 
She came into the country with five hundred 
and a good passport.” 

“I’m much obliged to you.” 

“The skunk beats her.” 

“What?” cried Mallory, half out of his 
chair. “He beats her?” 

“So the neighbors say.” The detective 
laid a slip of paper on the table. “Here’s 
the addresses—the house and the dance-hall. 
I think your influence can straighten the 
matter.” 

“It shall,” said Mallory grimly. 
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You Your 


SKIN GrOW old 7 





T is a true saying 
that beauty is only 

skin deep. Therefore 

keep your skin young 
and you needn't worry 
about beauty or the num- 
ber of your years. Perfect 
cleanliness through the 
use of the right soap makes 
it easy to keep your face as 
young as you are—or 
( even a little younger. 


Resinol Soap is the ideal cleanser. It gives a profuse 
lather that, despite its airy daintiness, sinks deep into the 
delicate pores and roots out the impurities, permitting 
the skin to function normally. It rinses easily—an im- 
portant fact to consider when selecting a toilet soap— 
and imparts that velvety softness and pleasing clearness 
which makes you feel that here is a soap whose regular 
use will help to preserve the natural freshness of youth 
beyond the time when most women loose it. 


Should blemishes appear 


apply a little Resinol Ointment to the irritated spots and 
see how it clears them away. This soothing, healing 
preparation has been successfully used for years in treat- 
ing skin troubles, slight or serious. Thousands of homes 
are never without it. 


RESINOL 


SOAP and OINTMENT 











FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept 7-K, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of 
Resinol Soap and a sample of Resinol Ointment— 
enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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Street 
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For that Jolly 
Beach Party 


Pack your week-end bag, say goodbye to the 
hot, noisy city and set out for a day or two 
of real fun and healthy sport at the lake or 
sea. And don’t forget to take along your pock- 
et orchestra so there'll be plenty of good 
music for those who want to dance. If you 
want to be the hit of the party, be ready 
with a Hohner Harmonica— 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music for hap- 
piness and there’s nothing like a Hohner for 
good music. Hohner Harmonicas are true in 
tone, accurate in pitch and perfect in work- 
manship. Get a Hohner Harmonica today 
and play it tonight. 50¢ up at all dealers. 
Ask for the Free Instruction Book. If your 
dealer is out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., 
Dept. 173 New York City. 


OHNER 


ARMONICAS 


Abe Lincoin did it! Also thousands o 
rad great la 
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Learn Home 


Without A Teacher 


yas ccay omen of others are 
oing it right now — men, women 
boys and girls—on this wonderful 
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True-Tone 


Saxophone 
The most beautiful in- 
strument inthe popular 
orchestratoday andthe 
easiest to play. That's 
why the Saxophone has 
quickly become so tre- 
mendously popular for 
dance orchestras, for 

F home entertainments, 
Y for church, lodge and school. 
Practically everyone can learn 
to play it. In only afew weeks 
you can be playing popular 
airs; youcan take your placein 
a band or orchestra in 90 days 
if you so desire. 


6 DAYS’ TRIAL 


You may try in yourown home, 
without obligation,thesameSaxophone 
used by the great professionals, such as Ben 
Selvin, Bennie Krueger, Clyde Doerr,Tom Brown, 
Jos. C. Smith, Donald Clark and hundreds of others, 


FREE SAXOPHONE BOOK 


Send for a free copy. Shows pictures of the great 
Saxophone players and orchestras. Mention any 
other instrument in which you are interested. 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
151 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indi 




























FTER the detective was gone, Mallory 

resurrected an old fisHfing-suit, a cap to 
match, and wore them forth into the night. 
He hadn’t the least notion what he was 
going to do; he was conscious of little be- 
sides a boiling rage which a long walk did 
not serve to cool. One phase became clear: 
Sonia had not told her uncle that she had 
not been alone with him in the studio. 
.... The damned filthy hound! Men 
like that in this world! His purpose formed 
suddenly, and he knew precisely what he 
intended doing. 

He found the dance-hall, a low-ceilinged 
loft, poorly ventilated and redolent of 
Turkish tobacco and cheap perfume. Silly 
young girls, with knowing airs, and slope- 
shouldered young men, with dull eyes, ro- 
tated across the floor, their combined ges- 
tures similar to those of the dancing Ne- 
groids of the jungles. At the far end of 
the hall was a small stage, and upon this 
sat the musicians, four in number: a saxo- 
phone, a violin, drums and a piano. The 
smoke partially obscured Sonia’s face; but 
oddly enough, his imagination filled out the 
nebulous: the scarlet mouth and the blue- 
gray eyes that always reminded him of the 
sea in a morning fog that was permeated by 
sunshine. 

Mazurka! Sonia, playing jazz to this 
riffraff, her soul tortured by the ugly 
sounds! He felt, bubbling up within him, 
that same furious force which had driven 
him berserker in battle. He lusted to kill; 
and had he seen the uncle near by, he 
would have set upon the man. 

But bewilderment quickly shouldered his 
fury to a second level. Sonia—what was 
she to him that he should stand on the 
threshold of this evil-smelling place, lusting 
to kill the man who called himself Sonia’s 
uncle? The damnable injustice being meted 
out to her: maybe that had something to do 
with his present mood. 

Intermission came. The men in the or- 
chestra stepped down from the stage and 
mingled with the crowd; but Sonia re- 
mained at the piano, a slender figure in 
basalt and marble. Several young toughs 
sat on the stage rim and tried to start a 
conversation, but without success. They 
were baiting her. There was a roaring in 
Mallory’s ears; but he held himself in. A 
row would merely transport him to some 
hospital; and Sonia would vanish out of 
his orbit forever. 

The crowd by the side door, presumably 
leading into some refreshment room, eddied. 
A tall man was plowing his way through. 
He crossed the waxed floor to the stage, 
mounted it, and began to talk to Sonia. 
Instantly Mallory knew that this would be 
the uncle. 

Mallory turned and went down into the 
street, sensing bitterly his impotence. It 
was not quite ten; three hours must pass 
before the dance-hall closed. So he tramped 
about the streets for a taxicab; in this he 
rode around town for three hours. 


Woe opened the door of the 
flat and pushed Sonia rudely inside. 
He shut the door without locking it, so 
violent was his temper. He had been drink- 
ing, and his piggish eyes were swollen and 
bloodshot. 

“So! You lie to me, eh?” 

Sonia did not answer, but walked over 
to the table where the gift of roses stood. 





“AND THAT'S THAT” 


Sophie Kerr has written a charm- 
ing story with that title, which will 
delight especially every girl reader 
of this magazine. The story will 
be published in an early issue. 
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Wieniawski stalked after, caught up the 
flowers and dashed them to the floor, 
trampling on them. 

“There was a woman always there,” he 


roared. “You lie to me, eh?” 
“My father’s brother, you will never 
make me a bad woman. I'll die first.” She 


She looked down at the 
her heart was _ there, 


spoke quietly. 
crushed flowers: 
crushed likewise. 

“We'll see.” From the wall he took down 
a short bull-whip and flourished it. “We'll 
see about this pride.” 

Mallory, in the hall, heard the voices, but 
he could make no sense of the words— 
Polish. 

“No, no, no!” came Sonia’s voice. This 
was followed immediately by a snapping 
sound and a moan. 


ALLORY took the doorknob in his 

hand, tried his weight against the 
door, and was astonished to find it unlocked. 
He was in time to see the bull-whip flash 
around Sonia’s body. And then something 
infinitely proper happened to Joseph Wie- 
niawski, or Nikolai Muraviev, or whatever 
he called himself. The walls fell upon him, 
figuratively; he was pressed and rolled about 
upon a flaming gridiron; and when Mallory 
flung the whip upon him, Wieniawski-Mura- 
viev was not an agreeable thing for the 
casual eye. : 

Mallory turned to Sonia. -—She was still 
upon her knees, where she had fallen after 
the second blow, her palms against her 
cheeks, her beautiful eyes fairly discrediting 
what they saw. It was only when Mallory 
touched her gently on the shoulder that she 
was made to understand that this scene 
was not a dream. 

“Will you come with me, Sonia?” 

“Te.” 

From below somewhere within her, rose 
a vast sense of the ironic. That thing try- 
ing to get upon its hands and knees had 
beaten her because she would not do the 
very thing she was now on the way to do. 

“Any keepsakes you wish to take along?” 

“No.” 

“Let’s be off, then.” 

Mallory had stationed a taxicab at the 
corner, and into this he helped Sonia, whose 
mind and body were queerly numb. This 
kindly handsome man would be kind to 
her so long as he wanted her; so nothing 
mattered. But oh, the dreams, the dreams 
that had vanished forever! 

“Whether that man is your uncle or not, 
we can’t say; but he shall never lay eyes 
upon you again,” said Mallory. “The dog! 
I understand everything, Sonia. A woman 
like you, unless she comes well armed and 
protected, generally goes through a variety 
of hells. But that’s over with. The war 
spoiled one of my hands, Sonia. Will you 
mind that?” 

“Which hand?” 

“This.” 

Sonia groped for it and laid it against her 
cold cheek. She would give him her life, 
if he wanted it. What did it matter? To 
be sold, that was horror; but to give... . . 
That first day: his kindly aloofness, the 
complete understanding of her art, himself 
an artist! The thrill of climbing those 
stairs, the despair in going down them: 
from an environment that was natural to 
her instincts and education, to one that 
was unnatural, abhorrent! For a little 
while, then; let the future be what it might. 

As the cab rolled on, Mallory threw all 
doubt, all questioning, out of his mind. He 
wanted Sonia. Miss Challoner and her talk 
of spring! She was right. He had not 
craved for music alone; he had oddly, in a 
bizarre fashion, sent forth his Call, and 
Sonia had answered. What his sister said, 
what his world said, would never matter. 
He and Sonia would build a world of their 
own. She had come forth into the night 
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with him, unquestioning; so there was no 
real fear in him regarding the end of his 
adventure. aie. a 

“Do you care a little?” he asked. 

“More than God will ever forgive.” All day you can look as lovely 

“And you will marry me tomorrow?” 

Thunder fell upon Sonia’s ears. “What 


will ion aia me tomorrow?” aS when you leave your mirror 


ONIA began to laugh, wildly; but imme- 
diately this laughter stumbled into tears. 
Out of a dungeon, into the brilliant sun- 
shine: she was blinded. She had forgotten 
that here in America men married the 
women they loved. 

Mallory, with infinite understanding, put 
his arms around her and held her so all 
the way uptown to his sister’s door. 

As the cab stopped, Sonia whispered 
shyly: “You might kiss me. No other man 
shall.” 

“Good Lord! So I might!” 

And the double laughter startled the silent 
street. 
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THE WATER BOTTLE 
(Continued from page 80) 
The bottle was little more than a yard 





away. His hands reached for it. The other NDER the most trying circum- Creme, Brunette, Tint Natural and 
man was there also, his hands stretched stances you can keep yourcom- Armand Flame (Double Brunette). Al- 
toward it. Which was the nearer? Hatch plexion at its best. You can ways $1.00 a box. 

couldn’t tell. He tried to shout, “I’ll smash look fresh and charming at the end of a We offer you this Armand Week-end 
you, you bald-headed old bird, if you touch day, at the end of ajourney, even atthe Package containing eight generous 
it,” and then stopped, realizing with a faint end of a dance—if your skin keeps its samples, and the ‘‘Creed of Beauty"’ 


shock of astonishment that he was no longer 
angry. Nor did he really want the bottle. 
What need of one water-bottle when one 
was afloat, as on a sea? 


glorious color, itscreamy softness... . booklet, for only 25c. There are four 
You will find Armand Cold Cream kinds of Powder; Cold Cream and 
Powder very fine as well as remarkably Vanishing Cream; Cold Cream Rouge, 


“It’s them waters,” thought Hatch con- adherent, and of exquisite quality. You and Mimosa Soap. The “Creed of 
fusedly, “them living waters.” They in- will like its delicate fragrance that Beauty’’ booklet gives complete direc- 
closed him, with a coolness and sweetness blends with your favorite perfume. tions for using them all. Clip this cou- 
beyond thought, a refreshment out of all Armand is the only genuineCold Cream _ pon and send for your Armand Weck- 
knowledge. Little ripples and waves Powder. There is nothing like it. end Package to-day. Address, Armand 
flooded him. He no longer felt the weight Armand created it with a magic bitof —Des Moines. In Canada address, 
and dreary discomfort of that other shout- Cold Cream as its base. In White, Pink, Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ontario. 


ing Hatch; he was perfectly light and un- 
hampered. The delicious tide crept higher; 


he knew soon that he would taste it on his va 
lips, drink from it as from a stream. He Me | ae ¥ 
looked across, pityingly, condescendingly, ARMAND—Des Moines C 


out of his comfort, at the other man. : COLD CREAM POWD ER . Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, including 2 
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“You can have the bottle, you blighter ( the “Creed of Beauty.” 
said Hatch from a great distance. “Dare [n-The - PINK -& ‘WHITE - *BOXES | T enclose 25¢ { SOI ' 
say you’d get there first.” Fd . 
Across the bottle, in the silence, the other GU A RAN T E E §9 Nate.......cccsssceeeceeeceeeresereeece ress ; ét 
man’s eyes met his without wonder or No matter where purchased, if any Armand *. 
hostility—rather with a sort of abstracted product does not entirely please you, you may © F Street... ..-sceee seeereecececscesececsscreceserecers OF 
benevolence. One hand he stretched out a a eee nee ae Ci ee, 
gropingly toward the bottle. With the | sca Pe ee ee oa eke Til aR Sac 
other he scooped a palmful of sand; pres- mi 
ently his forehead sank upon it slowly, dust oo s Safe sa—— 992 
upon dust. “You’re welcome to it,” Hatch Ask forHorlick’s . aos 
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murmured, “welcome to it, you pore old The ORIGINAL Milk! A ita W ay 


bald-headed bird... .. I’ve got—I’ve got Malted Milk / 
For Infants, to End Dandruff 


Children, Invalids, f : 

ie Auod ate There is one sure way that never fails 

e Aged, ¥ to remove dandruff completely, and that 

Avoid Imitations|]| is to dissolve it. Then you destroy it 

entirely. To do this, just apply a little 

Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; 

use enough to moisten the scalp and rub 
it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most if not all, of your 

dandruff will be gone, and two or three 


“Oh, stretch out de Hand, Lawd, and 
lay me in de river, 

Oh, ‘stretch out de Hand, Lawd, and 
lay me in de river, 

Oh, stretch out de Hand, Lawd, and 
lay me in de river, 

For I’s got no tears to wash de stains 
















away—” more applications will completely dis- 
solve and entirely destroy every single 
sign and trace of it, no matter how much 
The music broke, died into confused | gtnman’s Freckle Cream, double pee femecgttiay ne 
visions—a_ revival meeting, the river sheep ion, not only removes all your anarull yi y . 
in a field, and Miss Hatch’s littl . d ( but whitens the skin. You will find, too, that all itching of the 
atch’s little roun Gives you fresh, clear complexion. scalp will stop instantly, and your hair 
face under her sandy Sunday curls. Then | Guaranteed to, remove freckles of will be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, 
these visions also flickered and died. creams in world for this purpose. and look and feel a hundred times better. 
‘ 
‘That ’ymn—and the water. The wa- | use. 500 and <1 at all panne Hang You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug store and 
ter—” Sent free booklet ‘‘Beauty Par- a four ounce bottle is all you will need. This 
or Secrets’ and read what your i emed has r been k n to fail. 
The moon rose..... It was presently | particular type needs to look best. 2a gg pea : 
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THE 


VANISHED DUKE 


(Continued from page 47) 


Berrisford. But I think Sebright is right 
—just a rather tasteless joke. However, 
we'll find out all we can for him.” He 
touched a bell on his desk. 

Miss Satterthwaite appeared. 

“Ah, Veronica,” said the Chief, holding 
out the paper with the imprint to her. 
“Will you ask Scotland Yard to oblige me 
by making sure that they haven’t got these 
finger-prints? And telegraph the anthropo- 
metrical measurements to Paris, Berlin, 
Lausanne, Vienna and Milan, asking for a 
reply as quick as possible.” 

I will leave out the other incidents of that 
first day’s work with Mr. Quentin Quayne 
Fascinating though they all were, none was 
particularly exciting. Scotland Yard re- 
ported during the afternoon that they could 
not identify the finger-prints we had sub- 
mitted, and no reply came in from the 
Continental police-offices to which.we had 
telegraphed. In the course of the day’s 
work, I almost forgot the morning’s visit 
of the Duke of Berrisford. 


I WAS sstartlingly reminded of it next 
morning. A few minutes after the Chief 
came in (I had preceded his arrival by a 
quarter of an hour), the telephone-bell rang 
upon his desk. He took up the receiver. 

“Hello! aoe ena Yes? Sebright ? 
Yes, I'll 
meet you at Berrisford House just as soon 
as I can get there.” He put back the in- 
strument and turned to me, his expression 
frankly startled. “The Duke of Berrisford 
has been murdered during the night—Se- 
bright says in very mysterious circum- 
stances.” He picked up the telephone, spoke 
into it. “Ask Miss Satterthwaite if any 
answer has come in about the finger-prints 
we telegraphed yesterday.” 

A moment later Miss Satterthwaite ap- 
peared. She carried several telegrams, and 
a bulky file of typewritten documents. 

“Any news, Veronica?” asked Mr. 
Quayne. 

“Three replies, Chief,” she said, putting 
the telegrams in front of him. 

“Vladimir Voronseff,” he said, picking 
them up one by one. “Vladimir Voronseff— 
the name seems familiar—have we got any- 
thing about him?” 

“A little.’ She passed him the file, opened 
it at a sheet marked by a slip of paper. 
I drew near and looked over his shoulder. 
It was evidently a record of terrorist agents. 

“Vladimir Voronseff,’” read the Chief, 
‘‘age and origin unknown, implicated in 
the Sigursky Russian terrorist murders at 
Berne, July 1900, but escaped; arrested for 
complicity in terrorist bomb-outrage Berlin, 
April 1905, released on insufficient evidence; 
active in Russian Revolution 1905; finger- 
prints found Murievsky murder, Montreux 
1910; reappeared Russian politics 1919, 
active member of Bolshevik party, believed 
to have quarreled with Lenin and left 
country, Jan. 1920. H’m,” commented Mr. 
Quayne grimly, “it looks as though we had 
something to add to his dossier. Come along 
with me, Mr. Creighton. This is part of 
your education.” 

But very few minutes had elapsed when 
Quentin Quayne’s limousine drew up outside 
Berrisford House—a big, gaunt, eighteenth- 
century mansion in the neighborhood of 
Berkeley Square. Quivering, I confess, with 
excitement, I followed my chief as, carrying 
the little attaché-case he told me he always 
kept ready in the car, he stumped up the 
three or four steps to the door. It was 
ovened immediately for us by a scared and 
Sebright, with a 
couple of his satellites in the background, 
was waiting for us in the luxuriously fur- 
He greeted Mr. Quayne eagerly. 
“A most extraordinary case, Q. Q!” he 


said. “Most extraordinary—I think it will 
puzzle even you.” 

The Chief smiled a trifle grimly. 

“You interest me, Sebright,” he said. 
“Let’s get to work. Where was the murder 
committed ?” 

“In the Duke’s apartments on the first 
floor.” 

Mr. Quayne moved toward the staircase. 

“Well, the first thing is to see the body. 
You haven’t touched it, I presume?” 

Sebright smiled peculiarly. 

“That’s the extraordinary thing about it, 
Q. Q. There isn’t any body. It has utterly 
disappeared.” 

Mr. Quayne stopped at the foot of the 
staircase. 

“What—without trace?” 

“Without trace. There has evidently been 
a terrible struggle upstairs—blood every- 
where—you will see for yourself. But the 
body has completely vanished. It defeats 
me. The place has been searched from top 
to bottom. But how they got it oui of the 
house, I can’t imagine.” 

“H’m!” said the Chief. 
stairs.” 

The Duke’s personal apartments on the 
first floor consisted of four rooms—a sort 
of small study or sitting-room, a bedroom, 
a dressing-room and a bathroom. Inter- 
communicating doors led from each to each, 
but each had a door opening on the corri- 
dor. So Sebright explained as we went up 
the staircase. It was in the bedroom that the 
murder had been committed, and Sebright 
led us directly to the fatal apartment. Out- 
side the door, a policeman and a frightened- 
looking young man stood in conversation. 

“T put a guard on the door till you came,” 
said Sebright. “This is Humphreys, the 
Duke’s valet. You will probably want to 
question him.” 

“IT probably shall,” said the Chief. “But 
first we'll view the room for ourselves.” 

“There must have been a regular rough- 
and-tumble in it,” commented Sebright as 
he opened the door. “We’ve touched 
nothing, of course.” 


“Let us go up- 


S Sebright said, the room, at the first 

glance, bore every evidence of a struggle. 
A couple of chairs were overturned. One 
of the curtains near the window was torn 
from its pole. A dressing-gown lay heaped 
upon the floor. The bedclothes were thrown 
back in disorder; and gruesomely significant, 
in the middle of the white undersheet was 
a great patch of now dried and dark-hued 
blood. Pinned upon that patch, with a dag- 
gerlike knife through its center, was a piece 
of paper marked with a familiar hand-print 
—in blood, this time—and under the imprint, 
also crudely written in blood, the words: 
“Exit the Duke of Berrisford.” 

Sebright pointed it out. 

“Tt meant something, after all, yesterday,” 
he said. “The murderer must have forced 
him back on the bed and stabbed him. 
That’s obvious.” 

The Chief nodded. 

“You have questioned the inmates of the 
house of course,” he said. “Did anyone 
hear any sort of noise during the night?” 

“No one,” replied Sebright. “That’s one 
of the strange features of the case.” 

“Where do you sleep?” queried the Chief, 
turning sharply to the valet. 

“At the top of the house, sir,” was the 
reply. “There is a bell and a house tele- 
phone by His Grace’s bed by which he can 
call me during the night should he require 
me. But I heard no sound last night.” 

“And when did you last see the Duke?” 

“He retired at ten-thirty, sir. I attended 
him, and saw him into bed. I then put 
away his clothes in the dressing-room and 
went to my own room. When I came as 
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usual to call him at eight-thirty this morn- 
ing, I found—this.” The man broke off 
with a horrified catch in his voice. 

Mr. Quayne nodded without remark. He 
went quickly across to the windows and 
examined them. 

“Every door and window in the house 
was found locked inside this morning,” in- 
terposed Sebright. ‘No entrance or exit was 
effected by any of those. Anyway, it would 
have been difficult. There is a straight drop 
to the street, and I had a constable up and 
down in front of the house all night, relieved 
every four hours. I promised the Duke I 
would do so—more to humor him than be- 
cause I thought he was in any danger—and 
I kept my promise.” 

Mr. Quayne again made no remark. He 
was going busily round the room, examin- 
ing everything like a nosing terrier. 
picked up the dressing-gown from the floor. 
There was blood upon the inside of one of 
the cuffs. 

“The Duke’s dressing-gown ?” 
sharply to the valet. 

“Yes sir.” 

“No sign of his pajamas?” 

“No sir. They must be on—on the body, 
sir—wherever that is.” The valet added the 
last clause despairingly. 

Mr. Quayne grunted. He opened his at- 
taché-case, took out a large magnifying glass 
and went to the bed. We watched him in 
silence while he examined it meticulously. 
Once he grunted, picked up something too 
small for me to see and looked at it under 
the magnifying glass. Then with his pen- 
knife he scraped a little of the dried patch 
of blood from the sheet and took it gin- 
gerly on the blade to the table near the 
windows. 

“Get me one of the test-tubes from my 
case, Mr. Creighton,” he said, “and the 
vial labeled ‘No. 1’ .” 


He turned 


TOOK the articles he demanded from the 

neatly fitted little row of such in his at- 
taché-case and handed them to him. He 
put the dried spot of blood into the test- 
tube, poured a drop of the liquid from the 
vial upon it. 

“Now vial No. 2.” I passed it to him. 
“The Strzyowski serum,” he said to Sebright, 
as he poured a drop into the test-tube. “I 
always keep a fresh supply in my case. 
Only a rough test under these conditions, of 
course, but it will probably give us a hint. 
—Now the spirit-lamp—and the microscope 
with a slide and cover,” he added to me. 

I lit the spirit-lamp into a tiny flame at 
his orders. He poured the drop or two 
of liquid onto the glass slide, held it for a 
moment over the flame until it had dried 
to a pinch of residue, put on the cover, and 
slipped it into the microscope. 

“Blood, of course,” said Sebright, as Mr. 
Quayne straightened himself from his ex- 
amination. 

“Oh, of course, blood,” replied the Chief. 
“Mr. Creighton—another test-tube, please.” 

He took carefully a bloodstained thread 
from the cuff of the dressing-gown and sub- 
jected it to the same experiment. 

“There are a good many bloodstains on 
the floor leading into the bathroom,” re- 
marked Sebright, as Mr. Quayne pushed 
away the microscope with a grunt. “The 
murderer evidently went there to wash his 
hands.” 

“T had noticed them,” 
“Let us go there.” 

He went briskly in front of us, through 
the intervening dressing-room, into the bath- 
room. 

“There’s the towel he used,” said Sebright, 
pointing to one tucked into the towel-rack. 

Mr. Quayne picked it up, looked at it, 
scrutinized it under his magnifying glass, put 
it back again: Then he went to the toilet- 
articles on the glass shelf over the lavatory- 
basin—a shaving-brush, a stick of shaving- 


said the Chief. 


He | 
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soap in its case, a safety razor and a pair of 
scissors. He examined each carefully under 
his glass. Then, awkwardly but yet quickly, 
considering his artificial limb, he went over 
the floor on his hands and knees with the 
magnifying glass. I helped him to rise, ex- 
pectant of some comment, but he said 
nothing. 

“If you will go into the study at the other 
side of the bedroom, Q. Q., you'll see some- 
thing else interesting,” said Sebright. 

“We'll look at it,” replied the Chief, and 
once more he went, leading our little pro- 
cession, through the dressing-room and the 
bedroom to the study beyond. 

“That supplies a part of the motive, any- 
way, I think,” said Sebright, indicating the 
open door of a large safe dissimulated in 


the wall. A bunch of keys lay on the floor 
in front of it. “We found it like that this 
morning.” 

“H’m!” The Chief turned once more to 
the valet. “It was closed last night, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Yes sir. I am sure of that,” replied the 


man. “I went through here after His Grace 
had retired. His Grace was working in this 
room last evening after dinner with Mr. 
Mortimer, sir.” 

“Mr. Mortimer? Who is he?” 

“His Grace’s agent, sir. We have tele- 
phoned for him to come round as soon as 
possible.” 

“He may be able to tell us what was in 
the safe,” explained Sebright. 

Apart from the open door of the safe, 
there was nothing abnormal in the aspect 
of this snugly furnished room. The Chief 
went across to a writing-desk between the 
windows. He held up a newspaper cutting 
headed: “Lenin’s Mortal Illness. Quarrels 
for his Succession.” 

“Have you seen this before?” he asked 
the valet. 

“Yes sir. That has been there some days, 
sir. His Grace often cut things like that 
from the papers and kept them. He was 
very hot against the Reds, sir, as I dare 
say you know.” 

“That’s pr ‘ably the key to the whole 
business,” murmured Sebright. 

“And this?” Mr. Quayne pointed to an 
“A. B. C. Railway Guide” lying open upon 
the desk. “Do you know if the Duke looked 
up a train yesterday?” 

“Not that I am aware of, sir. 
call to do so.” 

“H’m!” Mr. Quayne pored over the open 
leaves with his magnifying glass, and then 
turned to the shipping advertisements at .the 
end. 


He had no 


T that moment another white-faced man 
4 Xcame deferentially into the room. He 
addressed himself to Sebright: 

“Beg pardon, sir. But Mr. Mortimer has 
just come, sir. I thought perhaps you’d like 
to know, sir.” 


“Thank you,” said Sebright. “Send him 
up at once. This is the Duke’s butler, 
Quayne.” 


The Chief turned from the pages of the 
“A. B. C.” he -vas studying. 

“Ah,” he said. “I was just going to send 
for you. Is there a white cat on the prem- 
ises—a Persian, probably ?” 

The butler looked surprised, as we all did 
at this apparently irrelevant question. 

“Yes sir. As a matter of fact, His Grace 
was very fond of it, sir.” 

“Where is it now?” 

The butler pondered a moment. 

“I don’t know, sir. I don’t think I’ve 
seen it this morning. I'll try and find it, 
sir, if you wish.” 

“Please do. And send up Mr. Mortimer.” 

The butler withdrew on tiptoe, as though 
from the death-chamber itself. 

“That reminds me, sir,” volunteered the 
valet suddenly. “The cat was in these 
rooms when I left His Grace last night. 
His Grace told me to let it remain. As the 


butler said, sir, His Grace was very fond 
of the animal and often it used to sleep all 
night on the big chair in this room.” 

“But you did not see it this morning?” 

“No sir. I’m sure of that. It must have 
slipped out when—when whoever it was got 
into these rooms.” 

Any further comment from Mr. Quayne 
was interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Mortimer, a brisk, businesslike little man 
with a face gravely concerned—as well it 
might be. 

Mr. Quayne went direct to the point. 

“Ah, Mr. Mortimer,” he said. “You were 
working with the Duke in this room last 
night, I understand. Can you tell us if 
there were any valuables in that safe?” He 
pointed to the open door. 

Little Mr. Mortimer’s eyes started as he 
stared at the safe. 


“Good heavens, yes!” he cried. “There 
was twenty thousand pounds in bearer 
securities, and two thousand pounds in 
bank-notes!” 


“How do you know that?” 

“T brought them here myself, last night. 
The Duke asked me yesterday to get those 
securities out of the bank, to cash a check 
for two thousand pounds, and to bring them 
round to him after dinner. I handed them 
to him in this room—it would have been 
about nine o’clock—and I saw him lock 
them up in that safe.” 

“Do you know why he required those 
securities—and particularly that large sum 
in cash?” 


M& MORTIMER shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“He did not tell me, and naturally I did 
not inquire. The Duke did not like to be 
questioned. I supposed that he was going 
abroad, as he did once before.” 

“When was that?” 

“Let me see—it was in the spring of 
1919.” 

“And did he take bearer securities and a 
large sum in cash on that occasion?” 

“Yes. I remember expostulating with 
him, and being severely snubbed for my 
pains. Though perhaps I ought not say it 
after this terrible business, the Duke had an 
eccentric streak in him, you know—very 
obstinate and peculiar sometimes.” 

“Was he peculiar last night?” 

“He was—rather.” 

“In what way peculiar?” 

“IT can’t define it—snappy and _ bad- 
tempered—not quite himself—one couldn’t 
meet his eyes.” 


“Did he say anything to you of a 
threatening document he had received ?” 
“No.” Mr. Mortimer shook his head. 


“Not a word.” 

“And how long was the Duke abroad on 
that last occasion ?” 

“A good many months—nearly a year, in 
fact.” 

“Did you know where he had been travel- 
ling ?” 

“No. He did not tell me—and snubbed 
me when I asked quite innocently. As I 
say, sometimes he was peculiar.” 

Mr. Quayne turned to the valet. 

“And did you accompany the Duke on 
his travels?” 

“No sir. He didn’t take anyone with him 
either time.” 

“Either time? When was the other oc- 
casion ?” 

“Soon after I took service with His Grace, 
sir—in 1909. He returned in May, 1910.” 

“Do you know in what part of the world 
he had been during that time?” 

“No sir. His Grace never mentioned his 
travels. He went away, quite suddenly, one 
day—not even taking his clothes—and one 
day, months later, there he was again.” 

“H’m! Can you throw any light on his 
actions or whereabouts during that period, 
Mr. Mortimer?” 

“No. That was in my predececsor’s time. 
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I did not become the Duke’s agent until 
1912,” replied little Mr. Mortimer. 

“I confess I can’t quite see what theory 
you have in your head, Q. Q.,” said Se- 
bright. “We seem to be getting right away 
from the main point of who killed the 
Duke, how they got in, how they got out 
again, and what has been done with the 
body. There’s no doubt in my mind that 
the Duke has been done away with.” 

Mr. Quayne smiled at him, rather grimly. 
“Yes, you are quite right there, Sebright— 
you have even hit the exact phrase. But 
we'll leave the formulation of theories until 
we have completed our investigation. —By 
the way,”’—he turned to the valet,—“do you 
recognize the knife there, stabbed into the 
bed ?” 

“Yes sir. It is the one that usually lies 
on the writing-table in this room. His Grace 
used it as a paper-knife, sir.” 

Mr. Quayne nodded. “Settles that. Now, 
just go and see whether any of the Duke’s 
clothes are missing, will you?” 


HE valet departed, and Mr. Quayne 
turned again to Sebright. 

“You had the house watched last night. 
Are those constables here?” 

“Ves. I telephoned for them. They are 
waiting downstairs.” 

“T should like to question them.” 

“By all means.” 

While Sebright went out of the room to 
fetch up his men, Mr. Quayne addressed 
himself to the Duke’s agent. 

“Who would succeed to the Dukedom?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Mortimer shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt becomes extinct, I believe. The Duke 
was the last of his line, and he came into 
it only indirectly. Tragic, the way these 
ancient families die out.” 

Sebright reéntered the room with a police- 
constable. 

“This is the man who watched the house 
during the period from six to ten P. M. last 
night,” he said. 

The policeman had only disappointing re- 
plies to Mr. Quayne’s sharp interrogations. 
He had patrolled up and down for fifty 
yards in front of the house from six to ten 
Pp. M. The street was quiet and almost 
deserted. He had seen no one suspicious, 
at all. The Duke himself had driven up in 
his car at six-fifteen, and entered the house. 
At about nine-five a gentleman in evening 
dress, carrying a small suitcase, had driven 
up in a taxi and been admitted by the front 
door. At nine-twenty a servant had come 
out of the house, fetched a taxi, and the 
gentleman had driven away again—this time 
without the suitcase. He recognized Mr. 
Mortimer as the gentleman in question. 

“That reminds me!” exclaimed Mr. Mor- 
timer suddenly. “I left that suitcase here. 
I brought the securities in it. The Duke 
kindly offered to send it back direct to my 
office, as I was going on to a supper-party 
immediately.” 

At that moment, the valet reéntered the 
room. 

“Mr. Mortimer says he left a small suit- 
case here last night,” said Mr. Quayne. “Do 
you know anything about it?” 

“Yes. I saw it, sir. It was left in this 
room after His Grace retired, sir.” The 
valet looked around the room. “But—it’s 
curious—it doesn’t seem to be here now. 
And no one has been in to clean, sir.” 

“T think we can provisionally assume that 
the suitcase served to carry away those 


securities again,” remarked Mr. Quayne. 
“And what about the clothes? Are any 
missing ?” 

“Yes sir. An old tweed suit His 


Grace used for fishing on wet days last year, 
a pair of shooting-boots, a flannel shirt, the 
old overcoat he wore with the suit, and a 
soft hat. I’ve looked everywhere for them, 
sir, but there’s no doubt they’re gone.” 

Q. Q. nodded. “All right. Let’s hear the 
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second constable,” he said. Sebright stepped 
out and summoned the man. 

The second policeman stated that he had 
patrolled from ten P. M.totwoa.M. He had 
seen no suspicious persons about the house. 
A minute or so after he had come on duty, 
a man—he had spoken to him and ascer- 
tained that he was the butler—had come out 
by the servants’ entrance. At five minutes 
past midnight, a man had come out of the 
front door, carrying a small suitcase. He 
had challenged him, and the man, who 
spoke in the tones of a gentleman, had said 
that he was the Duke’s agent, had wished 
him good-night, and jumped into a passing 
taxi. 

“Who was that man?” queried Sebright 
sharply. “Mr. Mortimer had left two hours 
before. It was one of the fellows we are 
after, for a certainty. Can you describe his 
appearance, Rogers?” 

“Yes sir. He was a tall, clean-shaven 
man, wearing an overcoat and a soft hat. 
Of course, as he didn’t seem to be a sus- 
picious character, I didn’t take much heed 
of him, but I did notice that he wore rather 
heavy boots. Picking up that taxi, as he 
did, he was gone in a moment or two.” 


EBRIGHT was suddenly excited. 

“We're on the track at last, Q. Q.!” he 
cried. “Don’t you think so?” 

“Decidedly,” Mr. Quayne agreed quietly. 
“You are sure the man was clean-shaven, 
constable ?” 

“Quite sure, sir.” 

“The Duke of Berrisford had a mustache 
and beard,” I murmured, almost to my- 
self. 

Mr. Quayne turned on“me sharply. 

“All right, Mr. Creighton. Keep your 
thoughts to yourself for the present. —Did 
you see anyone else, constable?” 

“Yes sir. At twelve-forty-five the butler 
came back, and let himself in at the servants’ 
door with a key. A little time later, I heard 
the front door being bolted and chained 
from the inside.” 

Just at that moment, the butler came into 
the room. 

“We've searched the house, but we can’t 
find any trace of the cat anywhere, sir,” he 
reported. 

“Never mind that now,” said Mr. Quayne. 
“The constable here reports that you left 
the house just after ten, and returned at 
twelve-forty-five. Where had you been?” 

“Ves sir. That is so, sir. I went to have 
a little bridge in the servants’ hall at Lord 
Bradwood’s, round the corner, sir. I can 
prove that, sir.” The man looked frightened 
under Sebright’s suspicious glance. “I went 
with His Grace’s permission, sir.” 

“And you locked up the front door, after 
you returned ?” 

“Ves sir. I always do the locking up my- 
self, sir.’ 

“And was there anyone in the hall when 
you came to lock up?” 

“No sir. The footman on duty is allowed 
to go to bed at twelve o’clock if there’s 
nothing doing, as there wasn’t last night, 
sir.” 

“And the door was normally locked and 
bolted when you came downstairs this morn- 
ing ?” 

“Yes sir. It hadn’t been interfered with 
in any way, sir.” 

“Very good,” said Mr. Quayne. “By the 
way, if you look up the chimney in the 
dressing-room, I think you may find the 
missing cat.” 

“You don’t say, sir!” ejaculated the as- 
tonished butler, hurrying out of the room. 

A minute later he returned with the sooty 
and bloodstained corpse of the cat in his 
hands. 

“You’re right, sir!” he exclaimed. “Up 
the chimney it was. And it’s head almost 
cut off! The brutes! It must have attacked 
them, sir, and they killed it to keep it 
quiet.” 
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“Possibly,” agreed Mr. Quayne. “And 
now the third constable, Sebright?” He 
glanced at his watch. “Time is pressing.” 


HE third constable had seen nothing, ab- 

solutely nothing. He had patrolled from 
two A. M. to six A. M. Sebright cross- 
questioned him. Had he left his beat at 
all? Rather confusedly, the policeman ad- 
mitted that he had. He had heard a police- 
whistle blown in an adjoining street and 
had run round the corner in case as- 
sistance was required. It appeared that a 
couple of men had been detected in a bur- 
glary in the vicinity and had been chased 
by the officer on the beat, who blew his 
whistle for help. The constable had caught 
a glimpse of the fugitives away down the 
street and had taken up the hunt, desisting 
when he saw them run into the arms of 
three policemen at the farther end. He 
might have been away—he admitted—for 
ten minutes. Not more. The time was 
three-fifteen a. M.—three-fifteen to about 
three-twenty-five. 

“Now we’re coming to it!” proclaimed Se- 
bright triumphantly. “That ten minutes 
was the time in which the Duke’s body was 
removed from the house! I must examine 
those alleged burglars—depend upon it, they 
were accomplices, set to lure the patrol off 
his beat! I think we’re thoroughly on the 
track now, Q. Q. There were probably three 
of them, concealed somewhere in the house. 
One of them walked out at midnight with 
the cash and securities and framed up a plan 
to get his associates away with the body. A 
car probably dashed up the moment the 
patrol was out of sight.” 

Mr. Quayne smiled. 

“You may be right, of course, Sebright. 
But why, do you suggest, should they re- 
move the body?” 

Sebright pondered a moment, and then 
had an idea. 

“It’s possible—just possible—that they did 
not after all kill the Duke on the spot, isn’t 
it? They may have merely wounded him, 
and now be holding him concealed some- 
where for purposes of their own: He must 
have been intensely hated by the Red secret- 
societies—to my certain knowledge, he spent 
thousands on anti-Communist propaganda- 
work.” 

“Yes. I should say they disliked him 
extremely,” agreed the Chief. “Your theory 
is possibly the correct one—-but so far you 
haven’t explained how anyone got into the 
house unseen, nor how the hypothetical peo- 
ple who left between three-fifteen and three- 
twenty-five managed to lock all the doors 
and windows behind them.” 

“T haven’t commenced my investigation 
yet, Q. Q.,” replied Sebright with a touch 
of irritation. “I’ve just been letting you 
run your eye over the case. I dare say I 
shall find plenty of clues when I get to 
work.” 

“Well, I'll leave you to it,” said Mr. 
Quayne, looking again at his watch. “I have 
several important matters to attend to, this 
morning. But whatever you do or do not 
find here, there’s one very important thing I 
strongly recommend you to attend to. A 
Wilson boat sails from Hull to Riga at five 
o’clock this evening. Among her passengers, 
you will find a gentleman about five feet 
eleven in height, clean-shaven, dressed in the 
clothes missing from the Duke of Berris- 
ford’s wardrobe and carrying Mr. Morti- 
mer’s suitcase with twenty thousand pounds’ 
worth of securities and two thousand in 
notes inside it. He will certainly have a 
deep scratch across the back of his left 
hand. He arrived at Hull at nine-fifty-five 
this morning by the four-forty-five from 
King’s Cross. I cannot tell you what name 
is on his passport, but he is known to the 
Continental police as Vladimir Voronseff, a 
very dangerous member of Russian terrorist 
organizations for the past twenty-five years. 
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If you will wire to the Hull police to ar- 
rest him, you will have the key to this 
mystery in your hands. And I shall be 
very much obliged to you if you would 
bring your prisoner round to my office to- 
morrow morning. I should very much like 
a word or two with him.” 

Sebright stared at him. 

“But how in the world do you know 
that?” he exclaimed. 

“I haven’t time to explain now,” replied 
the Chief, with his grim smile. “It’s eleven- 
thirty, and I have an appointment at a 
quarter to twelve. But whatever you do, 
don’t let Vladimir Voronseff sail from Hull 
by that boat this evening. Wire at once!” 

“T will, of course, but—” 

The Chief cut short Sebright’s bewildered 
entreaty for elucidation. 

“And on no account let a word leak out 
to the press about any of this before to- 
morrow. Swear all the servants to secrecy 
I'll expect to see you with Mr. Voronseff 
in the morning at my office. —And you,”— 
he turned to the valet,—‘‘come also.” 


ITH the air of a man already behind 

time, Mr. Quayne hurried quickly out 
of the room and down the stairs. I fol- 
lowed him. 

As the car whirred us back to the office, 
I ventured on a remark. 

“I’ve got a hazy idea of what’s in your 
mind, Mr. Quayne,” I said. “But if I’m 
right, one thing baffles me. The Duke of 
Berrisford’s terror yesterday was surely 
genuine!” 

He looked at me shrewdly. 

“I think you'll do,” he commented. “Yes. 
The Duke’s terror was genuine enough— 
and with good reason. But now we'll put 
it out of our minds till tomorrow. I have 
other things to think of.” 

Mr. Quentin Quayne was Napoleonic in 
his faculty of shutting unwanted matters 
from his mind and concentrating himself 
fully and utterly in any direction he wished. 
I am not so fortunately constituted, and I 
confess that from then until the next morn- 
ing the problem of the Duke of Berrisford’s 
fate haunted me, mingling even with my 
dreams and waking me from my sleep that 
night. 

We had scarcely settled ourselves to work 
in the office next morning when the tele- 
phone-bell rang. Mr. Quayne answered it. 

“Ves—Sebright? Oh, you’ve got him? 
Good! I’m here, waiting for you.” He 
smiled as he put the receiver back and 
turned to me. “In a few minutes, Mr 
Creighton, we may—or may not—solve the 
mystery of the Duke of Berrisford.” 

We had not long to wait, though the 
minutes dragged. Not a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed when the door opened, and Se- 
bright appeared. He heid the door wide 
open for the entrance of a tall, clean-shaven, 
haggard-faced man, flanked by a couple of 
athletic-looking detectives. |The prisoner’s 
wrists were handcuffed together in front of 
him, and on the back of the left hand was 
the long scratch that Mr. Quayne had proph- 
esied. Though it eluded my exact identi- 
fication, there was something vaguely 
familiar about the man as he was marched 
to the center of the room. 

“There’s your man, Q. Q.,” said Sebright. 
“According to his passport, his name is 
Sergius Gregoriev.” 

“But his name among the comrades is 
Vladimir Voronseff,” remarked Mr. Quayne, 
with his quiet smile. “Is that not so?” 
he added, addressing himself to the prisoner. 

The man held himself with a sneeringly 
cool self-assurance, but watching him, 
I thought there- was a maniacal gleam in 
his eyes. ° 

“It is,” he replied insolently. There was 
just the faintest foreign twang in it; other- 
wise his English was perfect. “Vladimir 
Voronseff. You'll hear it often enough when 
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I get back to Russia. Vladimir Voronseffi— 
the only man Ilyitch Lenin was ever afraid 
of. And now it’s my turn.” He laughed, 
shortly and rather horribly. Then he re- 
verted abruptly to his insolent calmness. “I 
shall expect diplomatic satisfaction for this 
outrage,” he said. “I advise you gentlemen 
in your own interest to release me at once. 
You can have no possible charge against 
me.” 

“Indeed ?” remarked Mr. Quayne, his keen 
eyes fixed on the man’s face. “And what 
happened to the Duke of Berrisford ?” 

The prisoner grinned evilly, and I was 
certain of the maniacal light in his eyes. 

“T killed him,” he said, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world. “But 
I know your law—you cannot charge me 
with that.” 

“That’s true,” muttered Sebright. “We 
can’t charge him with it till the body’s 
found—we can’t even accept his confession. 
Now do you see, Q. Q., why they did away 
with the corpse? I never thought of it!” 
He turned to the prisoner. “No, my friend,” 
he said triumphantly, “but you’re going to 
do a nice long turn for being in wrongful 
possession of an attaché-case full of securi- 
ties—and meanwhile we'll find the Duke’s 
body if we have to search all England for 
it!” 

Quayne made a motion with his 
hand. 

“Just leave him to me for a moment, Se- 
bright,” he said. “And why did you kill 
the Duke of Berrisford?” he challenged the 
prisoner. 

The man stared at him insolently. 

“Tt was necessary,” he said curtly. “Either 
Vladimir Voronseff or the Duke of Berris- 
ford had to die.” 

“Quite.” Quayne spoke the word 
very quietly as he rose with an unhurried 
deliberation from his chair. He went across 
to his prisoner, looking him fixedly in the 
eyes as he came. “But you made a mis- 
take.” He held the man’s eyes in a 
strange fascination as he advanced and spoke 
in quietly level tones. “It is Vladimir Voron- 
seff who is going to die. You understand? 
It is Vladimir Voronseff who is going to 
die!” 


A® Mr. Quayne uttered the last word, his 
fist shot out in a pugilist’s blow from 
his immensely powerful broad shoulders, 
straight at the man’s head. The fellow went 
down like a log between the two startled 
detectives. 

“Steady, Q. Q.!” cried Sebright. I my- 
self had jumped from my seat in horror at 
this cowardly assault upon a pinioned pris- 
oner. 

Mr. Quayne stood back from his victim, 
contemplated the man lying unconscious on 
the floor. 

“Take off those handcuffs!” he ordered 
curtly. “Some water, Mr. Creighton!” 

I fetched it in an instant. He dabbed it 
on the man’s head, forced some liquid be- 
tween his teeth from a pocket flask. 
Presently the man’s chest heaved, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Quayne’s arm, Vladimir 
Voronseff sat up, blinking stupidly. 

“Where am I?” he gasped. He stared at 
the Chief. “Ah, Mr. Quayne, I promised 
to telephone you this morning, didn’t I? 
I’m alive—but—but I can’t quite remember 
—I think I must have been in an accident. 
Or have I been ill?” 

I stared at him in bewilderrsent. The 
man’s face had altered. The vicious, insolent 
cruelty of it had been replaced by a feeble 
vacuousness. I recognized suddenly that 
loose-lipped trembling mouth, those bulbous 
eyes, unfamiliar though was the clean- 
shaven face. Sebright recognized it also. 


“Good God!” he exclaimed. “The Duke 
himsclf !” 
“The Duke himself,” confirmed Mr. 


Quayne, helping the shaken man to a chair. 
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|““Yes, Duke,” he said to him, “you have 
been ill—very ill—and unless you agree to 
put vourself under the care of a very clever 
doctor friend of mine, you may have a re- 
lapse that will be past cure.” 

The Duke passed his hand dazedly across 
his brow. 

“T’ll do anything you suggest,” he said 
feebly. “I feel I have just escaped a terrible 
danger—but it’s all foggy to me.” 

Q. Q. went back to his desk, seated him- 
self and took a sheet of notepaper. 

“Fetch his valet in,” he said to me, look- 
ing up from the note he was writing. 

I did so. 

The man’s astonishment when he beheld 
his master seated in that chair was almost 
comic. He stared round at us. 

“It’s him!” he gasped. “His Grace— 
alive! Even without his beard, I’d have 
known him anywhere.” He ran across to 
his master. “Oh, Your Grace!” he cried. 
“What have they done to you, the scoun- 
drels? What’s happened to your beard?” 

The Duke instinctively felt over his chin. 

“My beard!” he repeated, stupidly. “It’s 
gone! Mr. Quayne, who shaved off my 
beard ?” 

The Chief put the note he had written 
into an envelope, stuck it down. 

“Don’t worry about that now,” he said 
kindly. “My car will take you and your 
man round to this doctor in Harley Street.” 
He held out the note to the valet. “And 
if you take my advice, vou will put your- 
self completely under his care. You will 
find that all this trouble will vanish like a 
bad dream—forever.” 


HEN the Duke of Berrisford and his 

valet had departed—the two detec- 
tives had withdrawn earlier on a nod from 
Sebright—and we three were left alone in 
the room, Sebright gave voice to his im- 
patient curiosity. 

“T still don’t understand, Q. Q.,” he said. 
“The whole thing beats me!” 

The Chief leaned back in his chair. 

“A scheduled case, though comparatively 
uncommon.” He smiled at us. “You will 
find the classic example in the works of 
Dr. Prince—the case of Miss Beauchamp, 
a New England young lady, who, in the year 
1898, was treated by Dr. Prince for a strange 
triple dissociation of personality. There 
are some hundreds of other instances. Miss 
Beauchamp developed three personalities, 
two that knew nothing of each other, and 
one that knew both—and all those person- 
alities were utterly at variance with each 
other. One of the awkward incidents, apart 
from the clash of moral ideas and actions, 
was a very near escape from suicide for 
Miss Beauchamp. R. L. Stevenson did not 
know that there was such an authentically 
scientific basis for his story when he created 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The unfortunate 
man whom I have just sent round to a spe- 
cialist friend of mine is—probably as the 
result of a somewhat degenerate hereditv— 
one of the examples which crop up from 
time to time. 

“He possesses three personalities: the 
Duke of Berrisford, who knows nothing of 
Vladimir Voronseff; and another, fluctuating 
intermediate personality—the personality 
that Mr. Mortimer described as peculiar and 
which had the forethought to provide itself 
with a considerable amount of cash for 
vaguely foreseen eventualities, and appar- 
ently a considerable amount of insane cun- 
ning. We must postulate that intermediate 
personality, but I think my specialist friend 
will diagnose its existence. And finally, the 
totally distinct personality of Vladimir 
Voronseff, fundamentally unbalanced and 
homicidally insane as are most Terrorist 
revolutionaries, which perceived the Duke 
of Berrisford as an obstacle in its way and 
hated it with a mortal hatred—just as one 








of Miss Beauchamp’s personalities hated its 
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rival personality, though both were lodged 
in the same body.” 

“What was it aiming at, then?” queried 
Sebright. 

“At getting back to Russia and taking 
part in the scramble for power after the 
death of Lenin. li my theory is correct, 
aS a young man in Switzerland,—where he 
was educated, and then never expecting to 
be one day Duke of Berrisford,—he fell 
under the influence of some of the numerous 
Russian Terrorists for whom Switzerland has 
always been a place of refuge, and threw 
in his lot with them under a Russian pseu- 
donym. Some hereditary influence from his 
Russian mother may have helped the emer- 
gence of a definite Russian personality. And 
then, probably, one fine day, he woke up, as 
it were—he probably thought he had been 
ill and suffering from loss of memory; at 
any rate, he was once more the son of Lord 
Clavering and eventually the Duke of Ber- 
risford. But neither personality was stable 
in him, and during a quarter of a century 
he has alternated between the two—if you 
compare the chronology of Vladimir Voron- 
seff with that of the Duke of Berrisford 
you will find that the activities of the 
one coincide with the absences of the other. 
That is the rough outline; the details prob- 
ably no one will ever know.” 


“BB” how did you deduce all this?” 
said Sebright. : 

“When he came round to me with that 
imprint of the red hand, I disbelieved, as 
you did, in the authenticity of the menace. 
But I was convinced by his general manner 
and particularly by his certainty of danger, 
though he could give no. reason for it, that 
his subconscious mind knew more of the 
origin of that childish bogey than he could 
say. In fact, I thought that probably, ob- 
sessed with fears of a Red revolution as he 
notoriously was, he had automatically and 
unconsciously sent it to himself—as in fact 
he did. But when you telephoned me that 
he had been assassinated, I confess I was 
shaken and startled—especially as, simul- 
taneously, we received from Berlin, Paris 
and Lausanne the identification of the fin- 
ger-prints as those of Vladimir Voronseff, 
a well-known Terrorist criminal. 

“We go round to Berrisford House, and 
we find firstly that there is no corpse and 
only very obviously artificial evidences of 
struggle in the room. No one has effected 
burglarious entry. There was a large patch 
of blood on the sheet, and on the sheet 
also were a number of short white hairs— 
those of a cat. The Strzyowski test es- 
tablished at once that the blood was not 
human, although the blood on the cuffs of 
the dressing-gown was. Evidently the 
wearer had killed the cat and been scratched 
in the process. In the bathroom, I dis- 
covered one or two hairs from a beard in 
the junction of a pair of scissors; also the 
shaving-brush was still slightly damp. The 
inference from that was obvious. In the 
sitting-room was the newspaper cutting 
about Lenin, and an ‘A. B. C.’” open at the 
timetable to Hull. I could just see the dent 
of a finger-nail under the four-forty-five. 
The Duke’s agent testified to the peculiar 
business of the securities and the cash. 
Their present absence was evident. The 
constable established clearly that no stranger 
had left the house except the one clean- 
shaven man with the suitcase. To my mind, 
it was all as plain as daylight.” He broke 
off and smiled at us. 

“When you had proved my hypothesis by 
bringing Vladimir Voronseff here this morn- 
ing, I saw at once that he was, as I ex- 
pected, the Duke himself. I saw also that 
he firmly believed himself to be Voronseff 
and the Duke to be dead. He could have 
been disabused of that belief by a long 
psychological process. The problem was 
how to do it on the spot in order to 
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convince you, Sebright, as the representative 
of the law, who would otherwise certainly 
have arrested him on the preliminary charge 
of theft, and perhaps in the sequel have in- 
eradicably fixed the Voronseff personality as 
a permanence. There was just one chance 
—the cerebral commotion caused by a vio- 
lent blow. I took that chance, with the 
happy result we have seen.” 

“But why did he fake up all that ap- 
pearance of murder?” asked Sebright. “He 
could have just walked off—vanished—if he 
wanted to.” 

“Remember that Voronseff is more than 
a little insane. In insane minds the dis- 
tinction between the subjective and the ob- 
jective is often not very clear,” said Q. Q. 
“To his fuddled brain, all that bluff may 
have had some queer symbolical reality.” 
He turned to me. “As I told you yesterday, 


Mr. Creighton, in this business we always 
come back to the complexities of human 
nature—you cannot know too much about 
them. We have saved an innocent man 
from prison, at the least.” 

“But surely Vladimir Voronseff has many 
times brought himself within the law?” I 
said, trying to get at the fundamental ethics 
of it. 

“My dear fellow, you surely would not 
propose to make the Duke of Berrisford 
responsible for the crimes committed by a 
person of whom he is utterly ignorant— 
and whose existence, thanks to my Harley 
Street friend, is now almost certainly at an 
end!” 

(“The Fourth Degree,” another of these 
remarkable exploits of Quentin Quayne, de- 
tective extraordinary, will appear in an early 
issue of The Red Book Magazine.) 


DESTINY 
(Continued from page 41) 


to her. And now she strode the floor and 
wrung her hands, whispering: 

“Mamma! I want you. Mamma, I want 
you!” 

This gloomy humor vanished like a whiff 
of black smoke. She studied herself in the 
long cheval glass, and turned her back on 
her image with a grimace of disgust. She 
bent down to see herself in the mirror of 
her dressing-table. She made a face at it. 
At last, fagged with her long patrol, she ran 
and hurled herself upon her bed and cried 
and cried. 

And so at last she fell asleep with all the 
lights ablaze, her face veiled in her wet 
hair, her knees hunched up. 

The angel of derision, entering now the 
room, as she lay drugged with slumber, saw 
her, and stood wondering, amused, studying 
her as one might study a house for rent. 
And then the angel, bidding a good-by to 
the mere spirit’s unhampered freedom from 
every restraint, bade the soul of Niobe be- 
gone. It withdrew, wondering, to the mys- 
terious sea whence souls come and whither 
they return. And the angel forthwith crept 
into the empty tenement and filled every 
crevice, adjusting itself to each as best it 
could. 

Niobe was no more; but none of her ac- 
quaintance would ever know. 


Chapter Two 
OEL KIMLIN knew hardly more of the 
man he waited to kill than a soldier 
knows of the anonymous enemy whose hel- 
met glimmers above the opposite trench. 
His feud was as vague as the hatred that 
flames in wars. 

The only: real grudge of his own against 
Josh Tapper, for the creak of whose wagon- 
wheel he listened, and for the spark of 
whose pipe he stared into the night so 
fiercely, was the injury of delay. Josh was 
keeping Joel up, keeping him cold and. un- 
comfortable.. If Josh hadn’t been one of 
the orn’ry Tappers, he would, have come 
aleng at once, been shot down promptly 
and carried home in his careening wagon by 
his frightened horses. 

Joel’s grandmother, Gran’maw Haydock, 
had sent him out to kill Josh. 

She had come dashing into the Kimlin 
yard at dusk so fast that the thirty-two 
pistol she always carried loaded and cocked 
in her lap jounced to the floor of the buggy 
and went off with a bang. The noise sent 
all the Kimlins to cover behind bureaus, 
stoves, and under beds and cupboards. 

They had been surprised at supper, and 
assumed that their inveterate enemies, the 
Tappers, had come raiding. None of the 
Kimlins saw Gran’maw till she appeared at 


the kitchen door and had nearly been blown 
to pieces by three guns before she was 
recognized. 

She found the supper table in the kitchen 
deserted, the coffee-cups steaming, and the 
pone and bacon smoking on the plates. 
From door-jambs, cupboards and from un- 
der beds the Kimlins appeared as they 
dropped the muzzles of their weapons and 
lowered the hammers. They laughed with 
mountainous guffaws at the joke of nearly 
massacreein’ Gran’maw. But she was seri- 
ous, and worse. 

She began at once with the vinegary con- 
tempt she bore for all weaklings: 

“Come out of that, you clay-eatin’ trash, 
or I'll brain you all. Do you know what’s 
just happened? O’ course not! You’re the 
know-nothin’est passels of uselessness I ever 
did see. 

“T was down to the village to get some 
can’ tomattus and beans. I plumb forgot 
it was election day. Fust off I knowed, 
Josh Tapper and your cousin Linus was 
fightin’ like two bobcats. Josh had ought to 
have licked Linus easy, bein’ only twenty- 
eight to Linus’ forty-eight, but Linus is the 
biggest of the two, and bime-by he handed 
Josh a belt in the jaw that knocked him 
sixteen ways for Sunday. Then Line jumped 
him and straddled his stummick, and before 
Josh could roll out of the way, Line was 
tryin’ to gouge out Josh’s eyes, or twist 
his nose off, either one, and I was hollerin’ 
to him for luck. Just then Josh’s paw—that 
old skunk of a Jim Tapper—come runnin’ 
up with a pistol loaded and all and—well, 
Jim dassen’t even shoot yore cousin Linus. 
But he lifts one of Josh’s hands outen 
Linus’ hair and puts in it the gun all set 
for shootin’. And then—me? I was stand- 
in’ up in the buggy lookin’ on. I tried to 
warn Linus—TI seen it all. But whilst Line 
went on thumbin’ Josh’s eyes out, Josh put 
the gun ag’in’ Linus’ side and shot him three 
times right acrost the small of the back. 
Doc Keech, it was, they took Linus into the 
office of. I followed to see if I could help 
him any, 
reaches for my hand, and he says, says he: 
‘Youll square this for me, Gran’maw. 
Good-by!’ The doctor put me out to leave 
him rest, and I hurried all the ways here.” 


HE was weeping like the sad little old 
woman she was. The Kimlins breathed 
hard. They had returned to the table and 
wolfed their food with viciousness, but their 
jaws gaped at the loss of one of their best 
fighters. To have Linus killed by a squirt 
like Josh was fearsome. 
Gran’maw waited a moment before she 
spoke again. Then she said quietly enough: 
“Well, don’t all speak at once. Which of 
you is goin’ to take care of Josh Tapper?” 


and Limus reco’nized me and | 
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The father of the flock, Cal Kimlin, was 
a wrestler, gouger and biter of such fame 
that he was excused from gun-play. The 
eldest son, Titus, was rather too lazy to do 
his duty than too scrupulous to shed blood. 
He motioned with his knife and growled: 

“It’s Enoch’s turn. I burned Pete Tap- 
per’s barn las’ spring.” 

“My turn, nothin’,” Enoch snarled back. 
“Didn’t I and Katie plug Hank Tapper and 
his brother Keat las’ fall?” He laughed 
proudly: “’Member how Katie and me 
played a game on him? Katie screamin’ 
‘Help—murder—help!’ down the lane an’ ’en 
when them two Tappers come runnin’ to 
save her, didn’t I plunk Hank, and didn’t 
Katie pick off Keat’s left ear as neat as a 
doctor could’ve did it?” 

Katie whooped with pride till she had to 
hide her face under her apron. When her 
cavernous laugh ended, Enoch turned to 
Joel, the youngest of the family, and said: 

“T reckon it’s about time Joel done some- 
thin’ for the honor of the fambly. Even 
the womenfolks is ahead of you.” 

Joel squirmed none the less when Gran’- 
maw turned to him with pride. 

“Tha’s right, Joel boy. Now’s your chanst 
to make your poor old gran’maw proud of 
you.” 

Joel did not leap at the chance. He 
frowned and slid about his chair until his 
grandmother sighed: 

“Aw, Joel, Joel boy, are you a Haydock 
like me, or one of them blue-bellied Kim- 
lins your ma married into?” 

Still the boy did not rise to the clear call 
of duty. He made an evasion: 

“T aint never even seen Josh Tapper. I 
got nothin’ against him.” 

Gran’maw gasped: “What! Nothin’ 
against the man who killed your cousin 
Linus for you!” 

“But cousin Linus aint dead yet; and be- 
sides, he was gougin’ Josh’s eyes out.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 

Gran’maw sniffled with grief for Linus, 
but more for Joel. Titus misdoubted that 
the dew which bepearled the tip of her nose 
was a tear. He reached out a hand like a 
bear’s paw and cuffed her sharp shoulder- 
blades consolingly as he muttered: 

“Don’t you take on now, Gran’maw 
Send Katie out to plug him, sence Joel’s 
such a Sunday-schooler.” 

“Gimme your gun. baby,” said Katie. 
“Come on, give mamma its gun.” 


This was shame unbearable, and Joel 
snapped: 
“Aw, hell, I'll shoot him if you gotta 


have him shot.” 

Gran’maw threw her arms about him and 
gave him a disconcerting kiss as she flut- 
tered: 

“That’s my Joel boy; that’s Gran’maw’s 
honey now. If you hurry, you'll most 
likely ketch him comin’ up the lane on his 
way home.” 

To sanctify the deed and the weapon, she 
ran and fetched Joel’s rifle and laid it in 
his hands with her blessing. 

Joel marched away with the reluctance of 
a drafted soldier dubious of the sacredness 
of the cause. With his rifle across his left 
arm, he plodded as sullenly as if he were 
sent to the well for water, instead of to 
the thicket for a human life. 


HE mountains were to blame for the 

spirit of the Kimlins and Tappers—that 
is, if mountains are to be credited with 
majesty, and with messages and heroic in- 
fluences, they must shoulder the responsibil- 
ity for the sins of their children. 

The cruel ridges of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, like the Albanian crags, have been cel- 
ebrated for the harshness they inspire with 
their walls of rock, their partitions and their 
ready ambushes. But the Kimlins dwelt in 
the great wrinkles of the earth that flow 
across from Massachusetts into New York. 
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Originally they were of good British 
stock, and respectable enough until the 
thriftier Dutch outtraded them and edged 
them for livelihood over into hunting and 
trapping, tree-felling, charcoal burning and 
other hillside trades. They grew to resem- 
ble the Indians whom the same conditions 
persuaded to the same crudities. Some of 
the early Kimlins, indeed, married into the 
Mohegan tribe whose wigwams were spread 
among their cabins. 

This generation of Kimlins worked, when 
it worked, at the making of barrel-hoops 
from alder saplings, shaving them down 
until they could be bent around a barrel, 
and notching their ends so that they could 
be locked together. The cooperages of the 
region bought this handiwork at prices that 
hardly kept the mountaineers in the whisky 
which was more satisfying than such food 
as they could buy or kill. 

During the dreadful winters, they peeled 
off alder bark and sold it to a medicine 
company. They raised chickens and stole 
them from one another. The women made 
butter and stole eggs from the chickens. 
And the men cut a little hay to sell down 
the valley or stuff into their own barns and 
later into their cattle. 


ERE, as in all realms of countryside, 

bitter passions smoldered and blazed 
into fearful crimes that gained little adver- 
tisement since there were neither newspapers 
nor story-tellers to blazon them about. The 
traveler on foot, by horse or motor, saw 
peaceful folk toiling in the fields or resting 
on the doorsteps of their humble, therefore 
virtuous homes, and envied them the sweet 
simplicity of bucolic lives so innocent of the 
evils of the cities. 

The life was indeed simple, but not so 
sweet: an alternation of simple envy and 
simple greed, simple jealousy and desire, 
lust and laziness, hate and punishment by 
simple battle or assassination. 

The lives of the young were like the 
lives of other cubs; their parents taught 
them ferocity and fondled them, or ruined 
them with brutality. The great world paid 
no heed to their sufferings or their sins. 
Their characters and their lives, like their 
scenery, were as noble as landscape, since 
ruggedness and violence are picturesque when 
they break through levels of serenity and 
sweeping slopes of grace. And wild flowers 
have a peculiar beauty from being wild 
and from bestarring the dreariest places. 

The beauty of this scene moved Joel no 
more than it moved the old dog that heeled 
him through the woods, pausing now and 
then to sit down and kick off into space 
some of the products of the flea-incubator 
he conducted. 

Joel cast his eyes about him as warily as 
a bird that never takes a sip of water or 
picks up a seed without a glance about. 

Studying the horizon for the silhouettes 
of possible eremies, he sidled round every 
turn of the road, and when he entered the 
thicket, assumed that every tree hid a foe- 
man with a rifle at the ready. 

He moved slowly, trampling sleeping 
flowers to death and kicking aside a rattle- 
snake that whirred and struck vain fangs 
against his heavy boot. He found at last 
a jutting point that commanded the road. 
A dead log there served for a rifle-rest. It 
served also for a bolster, and Joel had not 
lain there long before he grew drowsy from 
the very drain of emotions. He winced 
from the cold, and he cursed Josh Tapper 
for the delay, but his chief trouble was the 
amazing heaviness of his eyelids. 

He made his dog lie down and keep quiet. 
The strained expectancy of his nerves ex- 
hausted him. His head dropped lower and 
lower; at last it was pillowed on the arm 
that dangled over the log alongside the 
barrel of the rifle. 

He slept. And the angel of scorn, float- 
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ing through the woods like an_ invisible 
vapor, found him and dispossessed his un- 
resisting soul. 

Where the evicted Joel went, who can 
know? Whether he sped as a belated guest 
into a vast cathedral innumerably peopled, 
or flowed as a brook that spills across a 
cliff into a sea; whether he there met Niobe’s 
banished soul and talked to it, or mingled 
with it as all the brooks are mixed together 
in all the seas and drawn up into the clouds 
to be rained down in far-off places again 
and again driven to the sea and again to 
the clouds and down and up again, again, 
again—who can know? 

In any case the angel, finding the body 
empty, entered it and found himself in a 
suit of flesh too tight for comfort. As he 
tried to fit himself into the frame of Joel, 
he touched many unsuspected buttons, and 
pulled various strings that made Joel’s body 
twitch and filled his sleep with nightmares 
of incredible contradiction. 

And then the angel slept awhile for rest 
against the hour when he should waken to 
his new existence and assume the burden 
not only of Joel’s body but of dll the 
countless ancestors that had contributed to 
it their faults and impulses, their mecha- 
nisms and desires. 


Chapter Three 


HE first that the angel who became 

Niobe Fenn knew of its new office and 
offices was the thrill of cold. An early 
morning breeze, running ahead of the dawn 
and at the heels of night’s last black hour, 
attacked the outmost sheath of the sleeping 
form. Between angelhood and womanhood 
had fallen a long mystery of sleep, wherein 
the new soul was not entirely quiet but 
stupefied, like an infant about to be born, 
shivering with premonitions of an utter 
change. 

Then the usurped body began to shudder; 
the pores of the skin, tiny minute innumer- 
able windows, were closing, or trying to, 
against the invading chill. Distress grew 
acute wherever the silken skin‘ was exposed. 
Patches of flesh sought and found muscles 
and nerve-centers of their own which flut- 
tered them with a faint local motion such 
as horses still preserve. « 

The arm under Niobe’s head felt its 
blood-streams strangled. Its nerves made a 
tingling protest. The bent right leg wailed 
with cramp. The eyes complained of the 
tickling of the hair stretched across them. 

Still the unrest of the awakening city did 
not reach the governor of it. At last a 
sneeze shook that city with a little private 
earthquake and shook off a bit of the soul- 
smother of sleep. The higher consciousness 
that we call the mind still slept, but the 
executive elements stirred and set in motion 
an elaborate and marvelous series of con- 
catenated actions, as amazing and as familiar 
as the sending of a telegram. 

The body, by the long tuition of habit, 
looked after itself in its drowsiness with the 
unintelligent instincts of a beast in a lair. 
An arm went out groping for help. The 
legs drew closer to the torso to diminish 
the exposed surfaces from which the heat of 
the internal furnaces wasted. 

Then, still unawake, one hand, like the 
first yawning servant that begins the life 
of a household, felt about till it found the 
edge of the covers where the maid had 
folded them slantwise. The experienced hand 
drew back the silk and wool and linen and 
made an entrance. 

As a mole burrows and squirms into the 
earth, the blind body of Niobe slid and 
wriggled and crept into the nest of the cold 
sheets, shivered again at their sharp touch. 
The linen accepted her warmth quickly and 
kept it, and with a sigh of welfare the new 
Niobe slept again. 


Inside the motionless body there was as 
much activity as beneath a somnolent vol- 
cano. The heart pumped the blood into 
the softly fanning lungs, presented it to the 
air to purify, then sent it all about the city. 
Food was being transported, broken up, cor- 
rected, absorbed, rejected. In that. still 
woman the night life and the morning life 
of a metropolis were conducted as by milk- 
men, trainmen, firemen, scavengers. Organs 
of inconceivable complexity and ingenuity 
whose very names Niobe had never heard 
and of whose existence she was unaware, 
were manufacturing acids and alkalies, dis- 
tilling alcohols, reagents of every sort, and 
conducting on the night-shift a factory more 
marvelous than any steel-mill. 

Niobe had thought little of these things, 
except as they had kept her wakeful or fitful 
or reposeful, but they troubled the angel 
exceedingly, for the angel was like a simple 
foreign peasant suddenly thrust from a trans- 
atlantic ship into the heart of Broadway. 
The angel was astounded, amazed, ignorant. 
It wondered how human beings managed 
at all. And then the traffic took it and 
carried it like a ticketed immigrant to a 
life of toil where choice was rare and pain- 
ful. 

Increasingly the city demanded the atten- 
tion of its governing mind. Tissues of 
muscles, cured of the poisons of fatigue, 
cried for action. Outside the palace window 
a mob of desperate unemployed clamored 
to the queen to appear and rule. Niobe 
was waking. The light on her eyelids grew 
insistent. Birds outside chirped, and the 
chirps beat on her ears like tack-hammers. 
Her eyelids lifted and fell again as a sun- 
shaft whipped them. 

She turned her head. The eye called an 
arm up for shelter. The obedient arm rose 
above her head and fell across the brow 
with grateful shadow. But it grew cold in 
the morning wind that flaunted the curtains. 
The arm withdrew again to the warmth 
within and caught a blanket over a bare 
shoulder. The eyes complained of the 
neglect of the arm, the arm of the selfish- 
ness of the eyes. 

Mutinies in all parts rose to sedition. 
The heart quickened; the arteries leaped. 
The lungs took greater gulps of air. Niobe 
stirred throughout; an army was waking at 
a bugle of reveille. The sentinels of night 
were impatient to be relieved. 

The eyes opened and stared about the 
room. Strange at first to the angel, as it 
always had been to the wakening Niobe, the 
chamber soon grew familiar as the same ob- 
jects fell upon the same centers of memory. 

Being young and strong, in spite of cer- 
tain dangerous weaknesses inherited or ac- 
quired, Niobe generally woke with a glad 
languor, and debated with a gluttony of life 
between the voluptuousness of sleep and the 
rapture of leaping forth into the world. 


A hand went out to pull the little cord|f 


that quenched the bed-lamp she had forgot- 
ten to put out the night before. Then, as 
of wont, the hand traveled to a button and 
pressed it. 


J. ymaponay at once a door opened. A maid|O% 


in cap and apron entered, glanced at the 
bed, said the old formula, “Good morning!” 
with an amiable sincerity and affection, then 
went into another room while the angel in 
Niobe watched, a little puzzled. From the 
unseen apartment was audible a sound of 
faucets turning, of water gushing and splash- 
ing. The sound had influence; it called, 
commanded. 

The maid appeared again, bustled about, 
put windows down, set a fire alight under 
the mantel, went to another door, opened 
it and took from it slippers and a robe. 
She set the slippers by the bedside and 
laid the robe across. Then she went to the 
door that had admitted her, slipped through 
and closed it with a softness like a deference. 
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You Can Banish That 
Gray Hair 


With This Ly Colorless Liquid 


If yourhairis gray, do what thousands 
of others have done—use the wonderful 
clean,colorless liquid knownasK olor-Bak 
and see the original color quickly return. 

No matter what the cause of the gray- 
ness—age, shock, illness, scalp disease— 
this remarkable liquid restores the exact 
former color, gives the hair a beautiful, 
silky texture, and keeps it from becom- 
ing brittle and falling out. Also cleanses 
scalp and hair, banishes dandruff, and 
keeps the hair from falling out. As 
easy to use as water. 

“My Hair Was 


Ask Your Dealer | Quite Gray” 


Make a test of seer boca 


Kolor-Bak now. No rag. wee o 
need to furnish asam- | snddandrat 
ple of yourhair,as the Kolor Bak stoped the 
one clean, colorless fallin ¥ ty: 
pe. uid is for all hair that my’ hair is its 
original color. 00! 
egardless of former ce scones. 
olor. You pay noth- | (4 typical letter.) 
oo for Kolor-Bak if results 
are not satisfactory. Ask your dealer about Kolor- 
Bak or send for Free Book on Care of the Hair. 
Hygienic Laboratories, 204 S. Peoria St., Chicago, 


Kolor-Bakc 


Banishes Gray Hair 


Dealers Everywhere Sell Kolor-Bak with 
Money-Back Guarantee 
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Have You 
The Urge to Write? 


TF THERE is something inside of you 
which demands the right to express it- 
self, something which commands you to 
sit down—perhaps, at odd moments, when- 
ever you can find a little spare time—and 
try to put on paper the remarkable 
thoughts which continually formulate 
themselves in your mind, then you have 
the urge to write. 

But mere desire to work in wood and 
stone would not make you a builder, and 
mere desire to cure would not make you 
a doctor. Inclination must be supported 
by training in order to make one proficient 
in any pursuit. 


Then This is For You 


If you have the inclination, Palmer In- 
stitute of Authorship can furnish the 
training. Its system of instruction per- 
mits you to train yourself the Palmer way 
in spare time study at home, no matter 
where you live, or what your occupation. 
It has produced many successful writers 
for both the screen and the magazines. 

Supervising Palmer training is an Ad- 
visory Council comprising Frederick Pal- 
mer, author, educator; Russell Doubleday, 
the publisher; Clayton Hamilton, author, 
playwright, educator; Rob Wagner, writer 
and screen director; James Quirk, editor 
and publisher of Photoplay Magazine; 
Frederic Taber Cooper, author, educator; 
and Brian Hooker, educator, poet, play- 
wright. 


A Chance for Fre: Training 


If you are seriously interested in learn- 
ing about Palmer training and how it has 
helped others and can help you, Palmer 
Institute of Authorship will send you a 
copy of its new book, “The New Road to 
Authorship.” It contains information of 
vital importance to’ you. It is not for 
children or mere curiosity seekers. 

With the book will come a Bulletin, ex- 
plaining how you can qualify yourself to 
win one of the fifty free scholarships which 
Palmer 
Institute/® 










Palmer Institute of Authorship, 
(Affiliated with Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration) 
Division 210, Palmer Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Please send me your book “The News 
Road to Authorship’ and your Free§ 
Scholarship Bulletin. } 4 
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Address ....... 





eAge (if under 21)...................0-.--.- _ 
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Orns 


Don’t Pare Them! 


Cutting a corn is always dangerous. 
Blue-jay ends corns. Kills the pain 
instantly, then the corn loosens and 
comes out. No risk, no constant trou- 
ble. Get Blue-jay at your druggist. 


Blue-jay 


Niobe wondered at all this as at a new 
thing, yet an old thing that had happened 
to her in another life, long, long ago. 

Imperious compulsions within urged her 
to rise. Some power got her to the edge 
of her bed. Her feet, like retrievers, nosed 
out the slippers, then entered them. A hand 
went forth unordered, caught the robe and 
drew it behind her. Her arms went back 
and up in curious motions like wings until 
at last the robe fell about her, adding rich 
color to the sculpture of her pink ivory. 
Strange powers lifted her, balanced her cun- 
ningly, carried one foot ahead, then the 
other past that, and so transported her 
across the room by magic to a room all 
tile and marble. It was white, white, with 
many conveniences. 

A huge basin was filling with hot and 
seething water. Her hand, as if schooled 
by experience, turned the faucets. The 
water ceased to flow. : 

She stepped high over the porcelain ledge 
into the pool. It was beautifully warm, 
soothing. It gathered about her in a gar- 
ment of ineffable flexibility. 

Her twisted hair touched the water and 
the wet ends annoyed her shoulders. She 
tucked it up into itself. 

She stretched herself and lay indolent, 
feeling herself a wonderful thing in a para- 
dise of well-being. Her body was glowing 
and chanting with life, and the water about 
her seemed to be her native element. 

She heard the door open in the other 
room. Primeval alarm frightened her. She 
hid in the water and peered across the sill 
of the tub. The maid had returned. She 
carried a tray that steamed. She went near 
the bed and then left the room again with- 
out the tray. 

The bewildered mermaid felt that she had 
had enough of it, and stepped out of the tub 
onto the soft mat. She was freed of the 
drugs of sleep, of indifference. She was 
alive, eager, able to conquer the world or 
the skies. 

Before her were fabrics laid out for evi- 
dent purposes that did not have to be ex- 
plained. Intuitions guided her; her muscles 
completed their tasks like well-trained serv- 
ants, leaving her spirit at large. She drew 
stockings to her knees. A garment of silk 
with holes for head and arms and legs lay 
before her. She clambered into it, and her 
mirror told her that the Greek nymph had 
become a French coquette. She went back 
into her robe as into a toga and added years 
of dignity to herself. She marched with a 
certain grandeur back to the other room. 


N the table by her bed she found a 

little feast. A savor of coffee fumed 
from a silver spout, an incense from a brown 
lumber of toast in a silver rack. China 
dishes with silver covers gleamed among 
silver tools; cupped spoons, tined forks, dull- 
edged knives of silver, little vessels full of 
salt and pepper, cream, and sugar powdered 
and in hard cubes. It was wonderful how 
elaborately this private banquet was sub- 
mitted to her. 

She sat down and poured black hot coffee, 

sweetened it, spilled clotted cream into it, 
and sipped. It added new assurance to her 
|sublimity. She nibbled at bread and eggs 
| of gold and ivory with rejoicing. 
A folded thing which she somehow recog- 
nized as a newspaper caught her eye. Across 
the pages ran great legends full of horror 
and terror, with frightening words, brief and 
melodramatic. Somebody “bared” a fraud 
or “flayed” something, or shot, or was shot, 
or stole or died or was buried, divorced, 
sued, jailed—everything was a matter of 
shame, woe or terror. 

But all of these unfortunates were remote, 
and their horror was nil to her. She flung 
the paper asunder, split it in the middle 
with great sweeps of her arms, turning this 
page and that noisily till she reached a 
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page reeking with the word “society.” Here 
the deeds were less dreadful. Somebody 
merely went to Europe or Florida, or came 
back thence. Somebody married or was 
going to get married, or had a child or gave 
a reception or had a portrait painted. 


Qos of the names of these people awoke 
the mysteries of memory, brought back 
faces, words, deeds, made them _interest- 
ing. Her eyes gaped and her teeth paused 
as she was about to close her pretty white 
fangs on a bit of toast gilded with mar- 
malade. 

The paragraph stated that Clyde Whitham 
had married Elsie Malvern. It was as if 
daggers had smitten her through the left 
breast. The miracle of memory stirred. 
She recalled Clyde Whitham as one who 
had implored her for love, had implored for 
years and with tears. She had laughed in 
his scarlet and white face. He had threat- 
ened to kill himself. She laughed at this 
memory, and a cynic inside her whispered: 

“He has chosen the slowest form of sui- 
cide—marriage.” 

Then the laughter fainted from her lips. 
She felt a bitter rancor toward the girl 
Elsie, like a bad taste in her heart, a nausea 
of the soul. The primeval contempt of 
female for female made her snarl. Her 
fangs were not so pretty as she bared them 
and thought: . 

“The rotter! So she got him. If Clyde 
only knew what I know about her! Well, 
there’s some more fodder for the divorce- 
court!” 

She ate furiously a moment as if her 
consuming wrath had need of more fuel. 
Now she read that DeWitt Stephens had 
been divorced by Cordelia his wife. 

This filled her heart with sorrow. Her 
taut, upcurled lips softened, and a gentle- 
ness gathered about her eyes. She felt a 
stone in her heart, an ache of pity. Another 
romance gone to smash! DeWitt and his 
Cordelia had loved each other as sweetly as 
Daphnis and Chloe. They always had meant 
to marry, and neither had been able to flirt 
with another soul from childhood. 

But for all their familiarity, there had 
been some mystery which life together had 
dissolved. And poor Cordelia needed mys- 
tery as much as a flabby figure needs cor- 
sets. 

Niobe, with a grim philosophy, spoke to 
herself in the silence of her soul: 

“T’ll never let a man know me too well. 
Mother had the right idea. She kept Father 
guessing and waiting. He thought he had 
conquered her, but he never did. He never 
would divorce her because she made him 
wonder. There was always a part of her 
he couldn’t learn about.” 

The ancient cynic crumbled into a help- 
less, lonely girl, wailing aloud: 

“Mamma, Mamma! Help me! I want 
Bret, but I’m afraid to lose him if J marry 
him.” 

The angel that was Niobe Fenn went 
blind suddenly. Something welled over the 
eyes and removed the room, the sunlit win- 
dows, the glittering silver from the vision. 
Something slid down the cheeks and trick- 
led over the lips, something that tasted 
like the salt in the silver holder, something 
unendurably bitter yet strangely sweet. 





This, the most daring and 
original novel published 
in years, develops with 
cumulative power in the 
succeeding chapters. Be 
sure to read the next in- 
stallment—in our forth- 
coming October issue. 
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(Continued from page 66) 


aware of the full extent of the fortune 
within her grasp. Her eyes were caught 
and held by that crisp, green blanket of 
Midas. Truly, money talks, and it spoke 
to Mittie Sue in terms that brought the 
hunger into her eyes and set her lips to 
trembling. She rallied quickly, almost hys- 
terically, sweeping the temptation from the 
table, and hurrying into the comforting 
arms of her father. 

“Suit yourself,” said Dexter, gathering up 
the money and replacing it in a leather 
bag. “I’ll just leave this bill-of-sale on 
the table in case you care to think it over. 
Night, folks.” 

For an hour afterward Mittie Sue strove 
to reassure her father. For an amateur 
actress she did not do so badly. Judge 
Roberts let her think she was deceiving him 
until she made some excuse to go to her 
room. Then his expression changed. He 
had seen the truth just as clearly as though 
he had been sitting in his courtroom listen- 
ing to an inexperienced witness commit per- 
jury in his behalf. He tiptoed across the 
floor, noiselessly opened the door of his 
daughter’s room and peered in. The girl 
lay prone on the bed, sobbing quietly into 
her pillow. 

Judge Roberts returned to the sitting- 
room, and for the first time looked at 
life through the eyes of his daughter. In 
vain he sought to defend himself before 
the bar of his own conscience. Late at 
night, a final plea of “Guilty, Your Honor!” 
was wrung from his anguished lips, and he 
pronounced his own sentence by writing 
“Jeffrey Roberts” at the bottom of the bill- 
of-sale that Dexter had so thoughtfully left 
on the table. 


ITTIE SUE went away on a visit to 

the Bosworths, believing happily that 
everything had been made possible by 
Colonel Benton Williams, a blood relative, 
who, it developed, had written from Mexico 
after a silence of twenty years. 

The Judge had been trifling with the 
truth so long that he was now an adept at 
the gentle art of romancing. “You’ ve’y 
fou’th cousin, Mittie,” said the Judge im- 
pressively. “I grubstaked him, and he’s 
struck it ve’y rich. We'll have eve’ything 
we want now.” 

“Even to buying back all our holdings?” 
inquired Mittie. 

“Well,” coughed the Judge, “not just yet, 
but at the propah time! Come now, kiss 
you’ fathah, and tell him how happy you 
are!” 

Judge Roberts said good-by to his 
daughter, resplendent in the first modern 
gown she had ever worn. Never had she 
appeared so much like her mother as at 
this moment when she was slipping from 
his grasp, just as his wife had done when 
Death removed the gentle woman he had 
so worshiped. Just before the train pulled 
out, Johnny Sheridan presented his fare- 
well gift, purchased at Latonia with a luck- 
piece he had treasured many years. 

“Don’t forget your racing tack’!” he 
laughed, handing up a fully equipped van- 
ity box. “Whip, spurs, an’ everything! 
S’long, Sis—hope you knock ’em dead!” 

He kept up his bantering until the last 
minute. But when he was riding home 
with the Judge, it was a different story. 
They looked into each other’s eyes and un- 
derstood. 

“Well, son,” said the Judge, “you’ve been 
a mighty fine supe’intendent, but I suppose 
you realize—” 

“Ye-ah,” said Johnny slowly, “I under- 
stand. When are you going to turn her 
over ?” f 

“Dexter is shipping to. Belmont Park to- 


morrow. You will oblige me, suh, by mak- 
ing delive’y in the mo’ning after I have left 
—fo’—town. Don’t think I could bear to 
see—” 

“T get you, Judge. You didn’t include me 
in the deal, did you? Where do I stand?” 

“Son,” said the Kentuckian, “Willow- 
brook is yo’ home as long as you ca’e to 
remain. I have learned to love you, but 
you are a free agent, suh! I have no use 
now for a track supe’intendent.” 

“Well, Judge,” said Johnny Sheridan, 
“suppose you just let me keep the title. 
I’ve kinda grown accustomed to it.” 


HAr? as it had been for the Judge to 
say good-by to his daughter, his farewell 
to Dixie that night plumbed the depths of 
his desolation. The sensitive filly knew that 
something was wrong—sensed it through 
animal magnetism conveyed in his trembling 
caresses, recognized the anguish in his tones. 

“You wont fo’get the lyin’ ol’ fool who 
called you into life,” he sobbed. “Do yo’ 
best, my dea’, even if it’s not in the colo’s 
of the man who bred you!” He broke 
down, burying his face against the velvet 
of his sweetheart’s throat. 

Almost at the same moment Johnny 
Sheridan in the seclusion of his room had 
made up his mind regarding his course of 
action. The boy had received an object- 
lesson in self-sacrifice. His easy philosophy 
was shattered by the realization of his own 
wasted years. 

He bowed his head a moment, and then 
stood up, mechanically touching his finger 
to his forehead, the way a jockey salutes 
the presiding judge. The next afternoon 
he was en route to Belmont Park, riding 
the brake-beams on the same train that 
bore Dixie away from her birthplace. 

Judge Roberts had now lost his daughter, 
his horse and his track superintendent. He 
even lost the major portion of Dixie’s pur- 
chase price. The money had been advanced 
to Dexter by the very bank which repre- 
sented all the Judge’s creditors. With the 
exception of the money he had given Mittie 
Sue for her immediate needs, the balance 
was attached as soon as it had _ been 
deposited. 

These repeated blows told on the old 
Kentuckian. He spent more time than ever 
in the hotel bar, seeking solace from his 
favorite beverage. Men to whom he applied 
his formula for establishing relationship 
turned their backs on him while he was still 
talking. More than once, to his indignation, 
he found himself asking the colored porter 
whether he was “the Herbert Johnson, whose 
mother was a Virginia Lee, third cousin of 
the speaker!” 

Some surviving sense of propriety bade 
him retire from the bench that he had so 
long adorned. He had now nothing to live 
for save the letters that came from Mittie 
Sue, and in order that these might not lose 
their happy flavor, he sold his few remain- 
ing belongings, including Willowbrook it- 
self. He sent the money to his daughter 
with pompous allusions to Colonel Benton 
Williams’ successful enterprises in Mexico. 

Johnny Sheridan telegraphed him from 
Belmont Park: “Hock the family jewels and 
back Dixie in first start.” 

But the Judge had no family jewels, 
which was just as well, since Dixie, the 
most temperamental little filly that ever 
lived, ran out of the money in her first 
start, and thereafter developed into the 
worst “bad actor” in the history of the 
American turf. Babied and petted all her 
life in the quiet seclusion of Willowbrook, 
the daughter of Southern Melody had never 
known the touch of strange hands, much 
less of whip. If ever there was a product 
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“Here’s an Extra $50! 


“I’m making real money now! Yes, 
I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 
day came. I’ve been promoted with an 
increase of $50 a month. And the first 
extra money is yours. Just a little re- 
ward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare-time training 
has made me a valuable man to the firm 
and there’s more money coming soon. 
We’re starting up easy street, Grace, 
thanks to you and the I. C. S.” 


To-day, more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to 
increase your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way 
to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn 
to do some one thing well, and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your special 
knowledge. 

It is the business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools to prepare men and women 
for etter positions at better pay. They have 
been doing it for 32 years. They are training 
over 180,000 right now. They are ready and 
anxious to help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way. simply mark and mail this coupon. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3443-C, Scranton, Penna. 


ithout cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
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TEACH YOUR CHILD 
at Home 


and give him practically the same 
educational advantages he would 
have at the best private school. 

A father writes: ‘‘Most parents want their children to 


have the best education and are even willing to make 
sacrifices to give it to them. If you could only show them 
what Calvert children learn and do, it would be a revela- 
tion. Their children are being trained for mediocrity— 
they are not having a fair chance—they may be capable 
of great things, but they are not given the opportunity.’’ 

Vv. M. HILLYER—Headmaster. Author of ‘:Child 
Training.”” ‘“‘A Child’s History of the World,” etc. 
Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 9 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


BIG JOBS! 


$150 to $400 per month for 
men trained in auto, tractor and 
electrical fields. Youcanquali- 
fy after eight weeks in the 
McSweeny Schools—-where you 
learn by working with real tools 
onreal jobs instead of studying 
from . Special tuition 
offer, R. R. fare paid, 8 weeks 
board free. Get catalog. 
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Dept. 402 


A BETTER JOB NOW! {2:22 


* few weeks, 

= itn, Emap trucks and tractors need service. Repairmen 
¢ today for FREE catalog giving full particulars. 

Only By inaemed school. No colored students accepted. 


Michigan State Automobile Schoo! 3329, Auto Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bu- 
reau of The Chicago Daily News saved 
many busy parents an questioning 
boys and girls both time and worry by 
sending them prompt, reliable informa- 
tion about ju:* the kind of school they 
wanted—personal requirements as to lo- 
eation and tuition charges being con- 
sidered in each individual case. 


Again this year many young people 
will be perplexed by = roblem of 
finding the right school. Why not let 


us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains 
this service absolutely free of charge to 
you. No need to select a school hur- 
riedly on mere hearsay when expert ad- 
vice can be obtained by telephoning, 
writing, or calling for a personal inter- 
view at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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of love, it was she, and every particle of 
equine intelligence rebelled against being 
separated from the “lyin’ ol’ fool” who had 
reared her. She wanted the dilapidated old 
stall at home with its familiar odors. She 
yearned for the kinky-headed little Pockets, 
the ragged farmhands who fed her apples, 
and the Dancing Kid, with whom she had 
argued good-naturedly. In the absence of 
all these, in the presence of strange, un- 
sympathetic Northerners, Dixie became hys- 
terical, and then, under punishment, vicious 
and finally crazy! 

At the post she broke the barrier re- 
peatedly, threw the assistant starters right 
and left, unseated her jockey five times, 
and drew down the apoplectic wrath of 
the starter. 

“I'll kiss that filly good-by forever,” he 
yelled. “I aint gonna have my men killed 
for no lousy she-devil. You hear me, Dex- 
ter? She’s barred from now on!” 

“Aw, listen,” pleaded Dexter. “I'll bring 
her to time, Bill. Give me a chance. She’s 
valuable.” 

“No, she aint!” shouted the starter. 
“She aint worth a plugged nickel on any 
track where I’m lining em up. Take her 
away and don’t bring her back until you 
can lead her around with a silk thread.” 

Dexter had small chance of leading Dixie 
around with a silk thread, but he was the 
type of man who must either rule or ruin. 
He did his worst, employing chains and a 
twitch-stick, with a rope twisted around 
dainty nostrils, shutting off the filly’s breath. 
When he had tired her out, he sent her a 
mile and half, with a big boy and forty 
pounds of lead in the saddle. That was 
the morning that Johnny Sheridan tried to 
kill Dexter, and was escorted out of Bel- 
mont Park by the track police. 

Of all these things old Judge Roberts 
was unaware. He had looked in vain for 
some published account of Dixie’s victories, 
but the racing papers contained no men- 
tion of the “most glorious filly ever bred.” 
Not even the shadow of a dream remained 
to the shabby, broken figure that swayed, 
wineglass in hand, at the Robertsville bar. 


| one afternoon many months after 
Judge Roberts had handed down his de- 
cision, some one tapped him on the shoul- 
der as he leaned against the polished 
mahogany, and a voice spoke into his ear: 

“Beg pardon, Judge—my name is Sheri- 
dan, and I want you to meet an old friend 
who needs your attention.” 


“She’idan ?”? mumbled the Judge. “She’i- 
dan? Are you the She’idan whose 
mother—” Then he looked up, and identi- 


fied the tired youth standing before him. 

“Dixie’s outside,” said the Kid. “I bought 
her back for a thousand bucks. Don’t ask 
where I got the dough. Aint in very good 
shape, either of us—but we’re here, and 
that’s the main thing. Lot of work ahead 
of you, Judge.” 

The dazed Kentuckian, still gripping an 
empty glass, followed young Sheridan to 
the sidewalk. A blanketed filly stood at 
the curb—a filly that neighed shrilly as 
she recognized a familiar figure. Dixie nosed 
forward, limping on bandaged legs. 

The shattered fragments of a glass tinkled 
in the gutter. Careless of gaping bystand- 
ers, the Judge reeled forward to throw 
his arms around his sweetheart’s neck. 
“Dixie!” he sobbed. “Dixie, my dea’! Is 
it really you?” 


OVERTY ROW exists on all race-tracks. 

It is the most colorful, most amusing and 
at the same time the most pathetic feature 
of the sport of kings. It is usually a long 
line of cheap stalls, set against the back 
fence and providing accommodations for 
veteran horsemen who are down on their 
luck. Here lives many a quaint character 
of the turf equipped with his halter, his 
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frying-pan and his one horse. His hope is 
constant and his failures frequent. Poverty 
Row swarms with barnyard mascots that 
not infrequently disappear under suspicious 
circumstances leading to bitter warfare 
among rival cooks. Poverty Row begs, 
borrows and steals whatever is necessary 
for the existence of horse and man. 

In this last refuge of the horseman at 
Latonia Park, Johnny Sheridan established 
old Judge Roberts, Pockets Jackson and the 
limping daughter of Southern Melody. 

“Get her in shape for the Eclipse, Judge,” 
he encouraged. “I'll hustle a living for all 
of us.” And “hustle” he did, in ways of 
which he was past master. Johnny loved 
Poverty Row because it gave him a fresh 
laugh every minute. But old Judge Roberts 
was bewildered. He made an extraordinary 
figure, with his suave dignity and polished 
manners, acknowledging all introductions 
with his persistent formula: “Are you the 
Matthew Lee whose father—” 


Doc’ Adams, track veterinarian, agreed 


.to apply the firing-iron to Dixie’s damaged 


tendon, but at the last moment Judge 
Roberts interfered. ‘“Cain’t stand it, suh! 
Might as well bu’n my own hea’t. Put 
those irons away, suh! Powe’fully obliged 
fo’ yo’ kindness, but reckon I'll have to try 
some othe’ plan.” 

Daddy Brown, saddle-maker, who had 
once cured the great St. Ivan of just such 
a difficulty, showed them how to apply wet 
silk under dry cotton bandages, and gave 
them a special liniment. 

“Don’t be afraid to work her,” said 
Daddy. “With them bandages on, she'll 
run out of the soreness.” 

Dixie seemed to realize what was now 
expected of her.. Never did a filly try so 
earnestly to make amends for her showing 
in New York. She became a manger glut- 
ton, striving to put on all the weight she 
had lost, and Pockets Jackson became an 
adept at stealing oats from rival bins. 

Then came the great day of days for old 
Judge Roberts, the running of the rich 
Eclipse Stakes, when all Kentucky turns out 
to see whether the two-year-old racing 
prodigies of the spring have withstood the 
hard knocks of training and can measure 
up to the real test of endurance when the 
leaves begin to fall. 


URROUNDED by luxury and a myriad 
of pleasures, Mittie Sue had been living 
in a- world that was like a painted bubble, 
and it vanished overnight under the pressure 
of a pin-prick administered by no less a per- 
sonage than Colonel Benton Williams him- 
self, whom the girl met at a reception. The 
good Colonel, rotund and apoplectic, was 
poorer now than when Judge Roberts had 
staked him to go into South America on a 
mining enterprise when both were young. 
He lived by inducing people to invest in 
“magnificent enterprises,” and he was on 
the point of trying to interest Mittie Sue 
in a pet project, when the girl discovered 
his identity. Here was the man responsible 
for all her happiness! Colonel Williams 
listened with profound amazement to Mit- 
tie’s innocent version of what had happened. 
“My dear child,” he protested, “next to 
myself, your distinguished father is the big- 
gest liar on earth. I haven’t seen or heard 
from him in thirty years!” 

The scales fell from the girl’s eyes. Men- 
tally she pieced together a pattern of cir- 
cumstances, the significance of which dawned 
on her for the first time. If those loving, 
happy letters from her father, inclosing re- 
peated checks, were pure deceptions, where 
had the money come from? What was it 
Judge Roberts was concealing? Why had 
he, for one reason after another, urged her 
to remain in New York when she wanted 
to return home? 

That night the girl took the train for 
Robertsville, refusing hysterically to listen 
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to Mrs. Bosworth, who had made all ar- 
rangements for a fortnight in London. She 
found Willowbrook abandoned, her father’s 
place in the courtroom occupied by his suc- 
cessor. From Major Collender, president 
of the Robertsville Bank, she learned the 
truth. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Roberts,” the banker 
told her, “but your father went completely 
to pieces. If you have friends in New 
York, I should advise—” 

The girl, white of face, shook her head. 
“My place is at his side. Where is he?” 

Major Collender nodded sympathetically. 
“TI understand the Judge has a horse run- 
ning today in the Eclipse. My wife and I 
are driving to Latonia this morning. We 
would be glad to have you accompany us.” 


N all the color and confusion of historic 

Latonia, no more picturesque characters 
could be found than old Judge Roberts and 
Johnny Sheridan. Each had reached the 
epic point in a very human drama of the 
Kentucky turf. The veteran jurist was real- 
izing his lifelong dream, and not even the 
unexpected arrival of Mittie Sue, pleading 
for explanations, could disturb the even 
serenity of his composure. This was his 
day and he knew it. 

“Ca’m yo’se’f, my dea’. I'll explain 
eve’ything at the propah time. Dixie’s in 
shape, Mittie Sue, and that’s all that’s neces- 
sa’y. Powe’ful nice day! Come, daughter, 
our place is in the Robe’ts box. Dammit, 
where’s that supe’intendent o’ mine?” 

But Johnny Sheridan had no time to 
waste on anybody now. He was leaving 
it to old Judge Roberts to strut around and 
take all the bows. This was the Dancing 
Kid’s busy day, and he was making every 
second count. Aided by the same ragged 
followers who had deserted him at Willow- 
brook, and later helped him buy back 
Dixie, young Sheridan was preparing for 
the killing of his life. Decked out impres- 
sively in “glad rags” and posing as the bet- 
ting commissioner for a New York syndi- 
cate, the Kid, aided by every tout on the 
track, was trying to gather a following ia 
the betting-ring. With the help of God and 
a dope-book, Johnny Sheridan picked the 
first three winners, so that by»the time 
the bugle called up the field for the Eclipse 
Stakes, he had a fistful of currency, and 
a hundred excited clients were tramping at 
his heels. That was how the plunge de- 
veloped on Dixie, a plunge that cut the 
odds from twenty-five to one down to 
eight, and astonished the betting-ring which 
thought the race was at the mercy of the 
great colt Cedric. 

Judge Roberts had no longer any right 
to the box which he insisted upon occupy- 
ing, but the ushers knew him, and were 
disposed to make allowances. Later the real 
owner of the inclosure put in an appear- 
ance. Peter Bosworth, returning from Mex- 
ico for the race, hesitated at the entrance 
to the box. He was really a decent sort, 
and he had no desire to humiliate anyone. 
His dilemma was solved when the Judge, 
turning around, recognized him. 

“Come into my box, suh!” he bowed. 
“Powe’ful glad to see you again!” 

Bosworth accepted smilingly. “Surprised 
to find you here,” he told Mittie Sue. 
“Thought you and Mrs. Bosworth were 
running over to London. Had a letter to 
that effect.” 

“Wanted to see the race,” Mittie ex- 
plained lightly. “Mrs. Bosworth crossed 
with Lady Appleton.” 

Bosworth turned to the Judge. “Isn’t 
that just like a woman?” he sighed. “My 
wife wanted a Kentucky farm and a winner 
of the Eclipse; I spend a fortune to get 
both, and now she doesn’t want ’em.” 

“A winner of the Eclipse?” questioned 
the Judge. “You are mistaken in yo’ as- 
sumption, suh.” 


“Well, if I am,” Bosworth answered, 
“somebody’s going to catch hell! TI let 
Dexter talk me into paying seventy thousand 
for Cedric; I gave fifty thousand for your 
horse, and she turned out to be a flivver.” 

“You paid only ten thousand for Dixie,” 
corrected the Judge. “Dexter counted out 
the money befo’e the eyes of my daughter.” 

Bosworth whistled reflectively. He began 
to get a true angle on the man to whom 
he had left all his racing interests. This 
was made more evident still when he heard 
the Judge’s story of how Dixie had been 
abused, barred from the New York tracks 
as a “bad actor,” and then had been rebuilt 
by those who loved her. 

“She will lead her field under the wire, 
suh!” predicted Judge Roberts. 
filly that eve’ faced a sta’ter!” 

“Well,” said Bosworth, “I’ve laid twenty 
thousand on Cedric, so I can’t pull for you. 
But I hope she comes in second. Carrying 
much of your money, Judge?” 

“All that she ca’ies, suh, is one hundred 
and eighteen pounds and a gentleman’s 
hono’!” 

Bosworth’s face softened. 
real love-story of the turf. 
of the way he had intruded on this game, 
seeking by the mere expenditure of money 
to capture from real horsemen what they 
had dedicated their lives to obtain. 

“Don’t know,” he muttered, 
I'll pull in against my horse yet.” 


Here was a 


HE JUDGE went to the paddock to 

help saddle Dixie, to take final con- 
ference with the Dancing Kid, and listen 
to the latter’s instructions to Pockets Jack- 
son. The filly was trembling in every del- 
icate vein and muscle, and ruby lights 
flamed in her eyes. 

Mittie Sue remained in the box, talking 
to Bosworth, who learned from the girl’s 
lips further details of Judge Roberts’ life- 
long dream and hopes. 

It was a gallant field that paraded to 
the post under the acclaim of all Kentucky. 


Cedric led the way, guided by Archie Bel- | 


don, who had been brought from New York 
especially for the race; Dixie came last, her 
delicate legs bandaged heavily. She was a 
perfect example of the Kentucky thorough- 
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bred, dancing on her tiptoes in the sunlight | 


with exquisite grace. The great crowd 
gave her an ovation. Here was.a Southern 
horse on Southern soil, carrying Southern 
colors, and this was Kentucky, land of 
memory and sentiment. They might not 
think she had a chance, but they were pull- 
ing for her just the same. 

Pockets, in his faded silk jacket, fastened 
with safety-pins, formed a sad contrast to 
his white rivals; and truth to tell, he was 
suffering from stage fright in its worst 
form. He had never seen a crowd like that 
before, never had ridden in a real race; and 
he was scared almost white. His teeth were 
chattering, and he almost fell off his horse 
when the starter yelled at him: “Keep that 
filly in her place, or I'll cut your little black 
throat!” 

“Yas suh, b-boss!” he stammered. 
“W-which way is her place?” 

Only the fact that Miss Percy Johnson, 
gorgeous in borrowed finery, wormed her 
way to the rail and vociferously lent cour- 
age to her sweetheart, saved the situation. 

“Do yo’ stuff, man!” she shrilled. “Take 
yo’ choice right now between a weddin’ and 
a funeral! 
married.” 

She held up a rabbit foot and a four- 
leaf clover, waving them frantically. The 
little negro took heart, maneuvering the 
filly into place with the skill of a born 
horseman. It was well that he settled 


‘ down, for alongside of him was Bat Davis 
astride Cedric’s running-companion St. Al- | sraypaap pusiness 
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Exploratory Adventure 





FEW centuries ago, the Dutch and the 
English were the world’s greatest travellers. 
Wealthy Englishmen of culture are still per 
haps the most enterprising and _ useful 
exploratory adventurers on the globe. But 
gradually the spirited American, with a 
growing sense of this precious opportunity, is overtaking 
his British brother in the discovery of the earth and its 
vast treasures. 











Educative travel, which was once the sole privilege of the 
European nobility, is rapidly producing what has been 
facetiously called an American ‘“‘knowbility’—men and 
women who know, who have nourished their imagination, 
as Dr. Samuel Johnson said, ‘‘by reality, and instead of 
thinking how the things of the world may be, to see them 
as they are.” 


Boys and girls are forever ‘‘seeing things” in their day- 
dreams, dreams born of the longing with which most of us 
are charged, the longing to discover of what this world is 
made and what makes it so tremendously interesting. 
Blessed are the men and women who translate this natural 
human desire into realities by intelligently directed travel. 
There is now opening to Americans, as never before, a new 
era of well-directed travel. All the transportation sys- 
tems of land and water are already actively engaged 
in meeting the demands of a vast travel movement which 
will be thoughtfully aimed at educative as well as recrea- 
tive inspirations. 
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The world is the most thrilling of all romantic mysteries! 
To those who never travel afar, it remains a mystery. Its 
meaning is given only to those who explore the heart, who 
wander over the hills, sail the seas, people the shores and 
look into human eyes in far-away lands. 
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The men and women whose friendship you enjoy longest 
are those who have seen, done and felt the most. They had 
not been satisfied with inertia and the smug home content 
of a wooden Indian in his niche. They had not vegetated, 
but had grown in spirit, in knowledge and understanding. 
And whenever they came home they brought new riches, 
new beauty, into all the life around them. 
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act as interference for Cedric, who was on 
the rail. Bat Davis was determined to 
cause as much trouble for the others as he 
could. He bumped Dixie out of position 
twice, and once raked her trembling flanks 
with his spurs, causing her to jump back 
and draw a whip-lashing from the assistant 
starter. The old terror returned to Dixie, 
and Pockets had difficulty in reassuring her. 
The distraction served to banish his last 
vestige of nervousness. He became a dark- 
hued dynamo, sensible of nothing but the 
starter’s voice: 

“Easy, boys! Come up, Number Nine. 
Get out of the tangle, Willie. Get out of it! 
Quiet ’em down now! Pull up on Number 
Five. Look out, Beldon. Come over 
here... .. All right. Take ’em away!” 

Just as the bax-ier went up, Bat Davis 
swerved his horse sharply. Dixie was 
knocked to her knees. The Roberts filly re- 
covered sharply and lezped into her stride, 
but the damage was done. Cedric was out 
in front setting a terrific pace, the others 
following close behind. Dixie was last, and 
apparently out of condition. 

In the grandstand Judge Roberts, white 
and speechless, raised trembling hands to 
his lips. 

“Tough luck!” muttered Bosworth. 
“Well, what’s your loss is my gain. Looks 
like Dexter was right when he told me 
Cedric was unbeatable. Sorry, Judge. I'd 
like to have seen what the filly could do.” 

The interest of the crowd was now cen- 
tered on the flying Cedric. Bat Davis was 
hustling St. Alwyn into forward conten- 
tion, so as to be in a position when they 
entered the stretch to bear out on any horse 
that challenged his running-companion. In 
the excitement of watching the duel among 
the leaders, no one but those who had wa- 
gered on Dixie saw the Roberts colors grad- 
ually closing the gap that separated them 
fromm the field. 

Pockets, the only apprentice boy in the 
race, was giving the daughter of Southern 
Melody a perfect ride, timing her speed so 
intelligently that she was recovering ground 
without using up the necessary reserve that 
she would need in the stretch. A boy with less 
natural instinct for horseflesh would have 
hurried her. One after another she picked 
them up. She was seventh—sixth—fifth! 
Then the crowd recognized that she was 
back in contention, and the roar of trium- 
phant Kentucky assailed the sky. 


AT DAVIS looked back and saw the new 

challenger. Just as they made the last 
turn, he bore out, striving to carry Dixie 
to the outside of the track. But Pockets 
Jackson was now alert. The colored boy 
veered sharply to the left, avoiding inter- 
ference, and gaining ground by the maneu- 
ver. Third now, and six lengths behind the 
leaders, Pockets Jackson settled down to 
business, calling on Dixie in language that 
only a colored boy and a Kentucky thor- 
oughbred can understand. The filly chal- 
lenged St. Alwyn, shook him off, and ranged 
alongside the flying Cedric. Then the ei- 
fort told, and for a mc nent she “hung,” 
and it seemed to her owner that she was 
going to fail him. Down by the rail, Johnny 
Sheridan and all the cronies of Poverty 
Row were watching the duel. 

“She needs help!” shouted the Dancing 
Kid. “Give it to her, gang! Root her 
home!” 

They pulled valiantly, but the real root- 
ing was done by an old Kentucky judge 
who had conceived this filly in the womb 
of a lifelong dream. Off came the old frock 


coat! Off sailed the wide-brimmed black 
ya “Dixie!” he shrieked. “Dixie, my 
ea’ ” 


A thousand throats echoed the cry. Even 
Peter Bosworth, captivated by the drama 
and rooting against his own horse, joined in 


that clamorous appeal: “Dixie! Dixie! Come 
on, you Kentucky!” 

In the last jump, breeding told—the old 
Maria West blood, plus the fourteenth 


family of influential sires. Ears flat to her 


delicate head, eyes rolled back, and blood-|. 


red nostrils bobbing into the lead, on came 
the daughter of Southern Melody to win 
the Eclipse Stakes and vindicate the judg- 
ment of her owner. 

Enthusiastic Kentuckians swept Judge 
Roberts toward the winner’s circle, whither 
Dixie was now returning to have her dainty 
head and shoulders framed by a floral 
horseshoe. 

“My supe’intendent!” panted the Judge. 
“Dixie’s trainer? Where is that rema’kable 
young gentleman?” 

“That’s what I say,” echoed Bosworth. 
“Where is he? I'll give him Dexter’s job 
if he wants it. That young fellow must 
know his business.” 

They had only to look up at the band- 
stand to see what fifty thousand people 
were already observing with keen delight. 
The band was playing “Dixie,” and the 
Dancing Kid, equipped with the conductor’s 
baton and cap, was going through a reper- 
tory of steps such as had never been seen 
outside of a Mississippi levee. 


HERE is not much more to tell, ex- 

cept that Bosworth insisted upon being 
host at a “victory dinner” that night, and he 
announced his intention of retiring from the 
turf. “These gentlemen,” he said, indicat- 
ing Judge Roberts and Johnny Sheridan, 
“will not sell me Dixie, so I am going to 
sell them Mira Monte on whatever terms 
seem proper.” 

So when spring next smiled on Kentucky, 
it saw Judge Roberts’ dream of a Greater 
Willowbrook in the process of realization. 
The brood-mares were again heavy-headed 
and dreamy-eyed, and the spirit of love 
was in the air. Pockets Jackson and the 
ebony-hued Percy were on a honeymoon. 
Turkey Jones was courting the new cook. 
Colonel Benton Williams had taken up quar- 
ters in the old Willowbrook home. And all 
the beaux of Robertsville, including the son 
of Major Collender, were besieging Mittie 
Sue on the lawns of Mira Monte. The 
only one who seemed alone was Johnny 
Sheridan, who felt that his mission was 
ended. The call of the Wanderlust stirred 
in his veins, awakened by a letter from 
pals at Belmont Park. He wondered if he 
was really needed at Willowbrook. Judge 
Roberts was: happy. Dixie was happy. 
Mitty Sue seemed happy. 

A girl who had been waiting wistfully for 
Johnny Sheridan to renew his courtship be- 
held the truant just in time. Suitcase in 
hand, he was heading down the lane. At 
her frightened cry of, “Johnny, Johnny! 
Where are you goin’, suh?” he dropped his 
battered suitcase over the fence and pre- 
tended to be greatly interested in the scenery. 
But Mittie Sue had seen the suitcase, and it 
needed only a glance at his face to reveal 
what was in his mind. They had it out 
then as young people will do. 

“Johnny dear,” she told him, “you saw 
what happened to Dixie when she was 
separated from those she loved. Please 
don’t go, or I'll feel worse than Dixie.” 

“You mean—” said the Dancing Kid. 

But the meaning was written in her eyes, 
and there was no further need of speech. 
Together they turned back toward a Greater 
Willowbrook, more particularly toward a 
commodious stall where Judge Roberts was 
at that moment whispering tender compli- 
ments to the lady of his heart who had 
made all things possible. 


Another of Gerald Beaumont’s 

inimitable stories will appear in 

the forthcoming October issue of 
The Red Book Magazine. 
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THE 
a man down outside, who proved to be 
Laflamme. What he had come for I do 
not know.” 


“Was it not clear to you what he came 
for, monsieur ?” 

Steele turned, in protest, to the speaker. 
“I hoped I had made the situation plain, 
mademoiselle. He was brutal to her through 
dinner—jeered at and insulted the girl. He’s 
tired of her—made no pretense of hiding it. 
She told me she would gladly knife him if 
there was a chance of getting away.” 

“And yet, learning she was not in the 
house, he went to the shack of the gallant 
American, to find it guarded by his faithful 
Indian?” The girl smiled disconcertingly. 
Steele was puzzled at her mood. 

“Denise!” protested her father. “Will 
you permit Monsieur Steele to tell his story? 
You are not fair!” 

Could it be possible that she did not be- 
lieve him, Steele asked himself. But the 
seeming composure of Denise disarmed him, 
and he went on: 

“David had choked Laflamme into un- 
consciousness, and of course we had to leave 
without our flour. We paddled all night, 
pushed up the Rouge and over to the Jack- 
fish. We also discovered that they had 
taken all our rifle shells. I was sure we 
had distanced pursuit, but at the Frying 
Pan two Indians who had traveled overland 
were waiting for us. We didn’t know they 
were there until we were right on the carry. 
Thinking we were helpless and would come 
ashore, they didn’t fire on us until they saw 
we intended to run the rapids. Then one 
raised his rifle, but was shot by David, who 
had found a cartridge which Laflamme’s 
man had overlooked.” 

St. Onge listened 
amazement. 

“He sent his men to kill you—keep you 
from getting out of the country?” 

“He rightly saw that after what had hap- 
pened, he couldn’t afford to have us leave 
the bush. You see, notwithstanding my 
two bags of Indian stuff, he suspected me 
of spying on his place—and probably chose 
the Frying Pan as a safe means of getting 
rid of us.” 

They had left the supper-table and were 
in the living-room, and as Steele finished, he 
realized that Denise, who sat with eyes on 
the rug at her feet, had not been listening. 
Was it the old depression, he wondered, or— 

“And without shells for your guns, you 
traveled clear to the Nepigon on short ra- 
tions?” broke in St. Onge. 

“Worse than that. We got but few fish, 
and before we reached Nepigon House, were 
down to one meal a day.” 

St. Onge shook his head. “Thet would 
have been serious if you had been caught 
by the ice. But Laflamme certainly met 
his match, monsieur, in you and David.” 

“David wished to do away with him be- 
fore we left that night. It might have been 
well for you if he had; but of course a 
bound man, helpless—it was unthinkable.” 

“Yes,” said Denise, looking up, “I am 
glad you did not allow that. I have a 
headache,” she continued, rising. “I am 
very tired, monsieur. You will pardon me? 
Good night!” And she left the room. 

That day Steele had traveled forty miles 
to avoid camping another night on the 
snow before seeing Denise St. Onge. He 
was tired from the hard day on the river ice, 
and disturbed and mystified by the mood 
of the factor’s daughter. Her emotion on 
meeting him, her father’s description of her 
joy when he carried the news to her—news 
which meant so much to her future—had 
raised him to the heights. But now her air 
of incredulity, the irony of her comment on 
his story of that night at Ogoké, sent him 


to Steele’s story in 


VALLEY OF 
(Continued from page 57) 


to his bed mortified, troubled, stung with 
the injustice of her attitude. It seemed so 
foreign to his conception of the character 
of Denise St. Onge, that when his tired body 
finally drew him into the oblivion of sleep, 
he had attributed her manner and her silence 
to the strain of overtaxed nerves. 


Chapter Twenty-five 


HE following morning the council of 

war met in the shack of Michel, where, 
as the Iroquois was unmarried, there would 
be no interruption. Steele learned that in 
his absence the Windigo had appeared at 
the Medicine Hills, where he had robbed a 
line of marten-traps, but owing to the fact 
that it was rich fur-country, some of the 
hunters had returned to their trap-lines af- 
ter the first fear had subsided. By the time 
the head-man and St. Onge had arrived at 
the hunters’ camps on the Little Medicine 
River, new snow had wiped out the trail. 
The Little Current and Drowning River In- 
dians were on their lines, as they had not 
been bothered, but in the wide area of the 
Feather Lakes, rich in mink and otter, and 
for eighty miles in the valley of the Wailing, 
the frozen floor of the forest and muskeg 
lay unmarked by the webbed trail of the 
snowshoes, and no smoke of a hunter's lodge 
hung in the still air of the Novembér morn- 
ings, a white column against the spruce. 

“Now, what has Téte-Boule been doing? 
Did you make him talk?” demanded Steele 
when Michel had described the situation in 
the valley of streams tributary to the Wailing. 

“W’en I come back, I ask Téte-Boule 
w’at Pierre say to heem w’en he was here. 
I say we know Pierre speek wid de double 
tongue—dat he come from Laflamme. I tak’ 
de knife een one han’ an’ de t’roat of 
Téte-Boule een de oder. Den I say, ‘You 
tell de trut’ or I feed your tongue to de 
husky’.” 

“Did he talk?” 

Michel smiled grimly. 

“What did he say?” 

“He say Pierre ask heem w’at was goin’ 
on at de pos’. He ask wat you doin’ dere 
an’ he talk of de Windigo scare. He ask eef 
you was police, an’ eef you lak Mam’selle. 
Téte-Boule say you was Windigo-hunter.” 

“Did Pierre ask how long David and I 
had been here?” 

“Ves, he ask manee t’ing.” 

Steele looked at David. “We didn’t have 
a ghost of a chance to get away from Ogoké, 
except by accident. Laflamme had learned 
all about us from his spy Pierre.” 

“Wal, we leeve queek, for sure, but we 
leeve jes’ de same. We geeve heem head- 
ache w’en we go, ah-hah!” 

“Now, Michel,” continued Steele, “I've 
kept my word and come back on the first 
snow, and I’ve brought a hound that will 
help us if we have the luck to hear that 
Windigo again. I’ve also brought these.” 

The speaker stripped the lashings from a 
canvas-covered bundle which David had 
carried in from the sled the night previous, 
to reveal to the curious eyes of Michel two 
massive engines of torture, their steel jaws 
bristling with teeth. 

“By gar! Bear-trap!” exclaimed the Iro- 
quois, black eyes glittering. 

“Beauties, aren't they? 
brute they close on!” 

Then Steele lifted six smaller but no less 
wicked-looking devices designed to snap on 
and hold in viselike grip the paw of the 
unwary prowler which stepped in them. 

Michel and David exchanged looks. Michel 
filled his pipe, lit it, and hastily opening the 
door, circled the cabin to assure himself of 
absolute privacy. Then he began: 


“He talk!” 


God help the 


VOICES 


“Dat ees right, m’sieur. You keep de word 
an’ come back to fight wid us. Leesten! 
You t’ink de tam you meet Mam’selle below 
at de rapide dat she was alone?” 

“When David and I were packing up to 
the post ?” 

“Ah-hah! Wal, Michel was dere.” 

“What d'you mean?” asked Steele, puz- 
zled. “You were taking care of her?” 

“Ves.” 

“Did she know it?” 


The Iroquois shook his head. “She not 
know.” 

“What were you afraid of, so near the 
post ?” 


“Beeg Antoine!” 

Steele stared in amazement at the speaker 
“Big Antoine! You mean Laflamme’s man— 
the one with the scar on his face?” 

The half-breed nodded. 

“What would he be doing at Wailing 
River?” But Steele already half guessed. 

“He come once een de summer—he come 
wid ’noder man to tak’ her to Ogoké.”’ 

“What? You mean to say that Laflamme 
was crazy enough to try to take her by 
force? Nonsense, Michel! St. Onge would 
have had the police at Ogoké within a 
month.” : 

“Eet was crazee t’ing to try for to do— 
but he try eet.” 

“St. Onge never told me this,’ said the 
provoked American. “It explains her fear 
when she saw me that day.” 

“She nevaire know Beeg Antoine try to 
get her, but she have fear.” 

“Never knew? I _ don't 
Michel.” 

“Eet weel scare her to go in de bush, and 
we not want her scare’ of de bush. She lak 
to go on de hill an’ play her feeddle—an’ 
down to de rapide, also. Eef we tell her 
dey come once to tak’ her, she nevaire go 
anee more tam.” 

Steele was touched. 

“So you have always taken care of her 
since the visit of Big Antoine? Tell me 
about it.” 

“Eet was las’ June, after dat Indian carry 
letter from Laflamme. He tell me Laflamme 
was goin’ get Mam’selle, sometam. So 
de nex’ tam she go play at de rapide, 
Michel ees dere. After long tam I hear 
somet’ing move een de bush. I wait an’ see 
dis Beeg Antoine—he watch her, but she 
don’ know; she play de feeddle. I don’ wan’ 
to scare her, so I walk on de portage wid 
de beeg whistle so dey hear me an’ get out 
I follow dem t’rough de bush, an’ een little 
tam on de rivitre "bove de pos’, see Beeg 
Antoine talk to ‘noder feller.” 


understand, 


Sy, pees stopped, relit his pipe, and smiled 
tantalizingly at the interested Steele. 

“For heaven’s sake, go on! What did 
you do? Why didn't you drill them?” 

Michel blew a cloud of smoke from his 
mouth before he answered. 

“You see dees Big Antoine at Ogoké” 

“Tea.” 

“Wal, he move hees head when I shoot. 
Eet was bad shot.” 

“So it was you who gave him that scar 
on his face? What happened to the other 
man ?” 

“He did not move,” said the Iroquois. 

“You hit him?” 

“Beeg Antoine go back to Ogoké alone.” 

“And they never came again?” 

“No, but we had fear.” 

“That was why St. Onge made me take 
a rifle to the hill, that day. You say she 
was never told? Still, she has suspected 
something of this kind might happen.” 

“Yes, she has fear jes’ de same.” 

There was a hard glint in the eyes of 
Steele as he turned to David. 
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“David,” he said, “I owe you another 
apology. When we had that snake in our 
hands, we should have finished the job. It 
would have | been held self-defense by any 
decent jury.” 

David lifted his wide shoulders. 
feenish dat job sometam, boss.” 


“We 


Chapter Twenty-six 

S Steele had foreseen, the running down 

of a beast patrolling a country of the 
size of the Wailing River Valley was clearly 
a matter of chance. If they once struck a 
fresh trail, there was every reason to believe 
that men on snowshoes would, in a day or 
two, come up with it. And in that case 
the three friends had no doubt of the out- 
come. 

But, they agreed, if this thing which made 
a trail peculiarly like that of a bear, though 
the feet were misshapen, was, in fact, a 
member of the species, it was nevertheless 
a bear of the most unusual and astounding 
traits and characteristics, and _ therefore 
might, if afflicted with rabies or other 
disease, fail to follow the ursine habit of 
hibernation. In that case it would wander 
until it starved; but the damage would have 
been done with no chance of proving to 
the Indians that their Windigo was a beast, 
with four feet, and no devil. 

On the other hand, if it were of another 
species—a lynx with feet of dimensions and 
shape beyond the experience of both Michel 
and David; a cougar, or mountain lion, far 
from its natural habitat; a wolverine of a 
size beyond belief—it would roam the val- 
ley and the lake country of the Wailing, fill- 
ing the nights with horror for the luckless 
hunters and their families. 

A few weeks of this, added to the rumors 
from Big Feather Lake and the lower river, 
which were spreading up the valley, and St. 
Onge would wait at Christmas for the trade 
which would never come—the post would 
be dead. So the necessity for early action 
was imperative, and it was therefore decided 
that Steele and David, with the bloodhound, 
which they were anxious to test on the 
snow at once, should work over to the 
Medicine Hills and Phantom Lakes district, 
with the purpose of quieting the Indians, 
if possible, and holding them in the country, 





as well as of waiting the possible reappear- | 


ance of the night wailer. 


Michel and Little | 


Jacques, a French Cree sent from Albany to | 


work at the post after the loss of the fur- | 
canoe, and the sole Indian to volunteer for | 


such dread duty, were to patrol the Portage 
Lake country as far as the trap-lines on the 
Little Current and the Drowning. Both 


parties were to report back at Wailing River | 


in two weeks. In the meantime a jack pine 
at the junction of the Stooping with the 
main stream was chosen as the message- 
center to which a man from each party was 
to return in a week for news of the other, 
and whither St. Onge would send any in- 
formation from the post downriver. In this 


manner they could cover a great area of the | 


lower Wailing. But Steele only too well 


realized the magnitude of the odds he faced | 


—the slimness of his chance of again hearing 
that voice in the night, or of finding the 
misshapen tracks of its owner. 


The plan of campaign settled, with the 


| 


hearty approval of St. Onge, the traps were | 


divided between the sleds, loaded with sup- 
plies for two weeks. 


KARPEN 


EFORE Steele started, he returned to| 


the house. At breakfast Denise had 
been gracious, affable but impersonal, and 
Steele felt that the mood of the previous 
evening still possessed her. So, justly hurt, 
he made no attempt to plead his case or 
correct the impression she had patently suf- 
fered herself to nourish—the belief that he 
had lightly gone from her revelation of the 
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secret places of her heart, that day on the 
beach, to a low intrigue at Ogoké—under 
the pretense of seeking information, had met 
Rose Laflamme secretly, only to escape sur- 
prise and detection by the alertness of his 
watchdog David. Thus the situation shaped 
itself in the mind of the smarting Steele; 
and as it ever is with the unjustly suspected, 
he had, with a brave show of indifference, 
hardened his sore heart to the suffering girl 
whose burden was already sufficiently great. 

But her welfare demanded his early de- 
parture from the post, and the man whose 
thoughts she filled left her that morning 
without an attempt at defense or explana- 
tion. 

“We are going up the river at once, made- 
moiselle. I want you to know, in case any- 
thing happens, any trouble, that I have 
done what I could.” 

The sober eyes of the girl grew wistful. 
She started as if to speak, then turned her 
head, while he watched the blood surge to 
her throat, her face, then fade. Then she 
said: 

“You have been so good to us—are doing 
so much. We can never repay you. I wish 
you all success, monsieur, and a safe return.” 

That was all. Sick at heart, he turned 
away and joined the waiting dog-teams. 

“You say Téte-Boule is away on a cari- 
bou-hunt, Colonel?” he said, joining St 
Onge for a final word before starting. 

“Yes, he has been away a week.” 

“T suggest that he be kept in the dark as 
to our movements, and not used as a mes- 
senger if you send us news next week.” 

“Why ?” asked St. Onge in surprise. “He 
is harmless—just a busybody and enamored 
of his powers as a conjuror.” 

Steele’s face hardened. “He will not be 
harmless if Laflamme decides to make good 
his threat against you. He'll talk his head 
off to any Indian passing here, as he did 
to Pierre. Do you realize that it was the 
information he gave Pierre about me that 
caused the trouble with Laflamme?” 

“Yes, he did talk there, but he didn't 
know that Pierre came from Laflamme.” 

Steele turned to Michel. “How about 
that? What do you think?” 

The head-man smiled cryptically, 
silent. 

“Now, Colonel,” continued Steele, “if you 
must keep that crazy Wabeno around here 
because you are short-handed, I must abso- 
lutely insist that he be told nothing about 
our plans or movements—that you-do not 
intrust him with the message, if you send 
one; and as none of your people have seen 
the traps, you will not mention them.” 

St. Onge colored. “You seem to infer that 
I am not as interested in what you are 
doing in my behalf as you yourself. Téte- 
Boule, as you say, has made this Windigo 
matter worse at the post by his talk; but 
he’s scared to death—that’s all. As to your 
movements and those traps, nothing shall be 
known here.” 

So the dog-teams, followed by the blank- 
eted bloodhound, jingled out of the clearing 
and down to the river ice on their strange 
quest. And until the bend shut them from 
sight, a knot of post Indians in awed won- 
der watched the sleds speeding south. For 
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that men should thus calmly set out in 
search of a horrible death was a matter 
beyond their ken. 


Chapter Twenty-seven 

NE morning a week later, Steele was 

frying moose-steak in his camp in the 
spruce on the Little Medicine River. Three 
days before, David had started with the 
dogs for the rendezvous at the mouth of 
the Stooping River, where from Portage 
Lake word would be left on a piece of birch- 
bark by the partner of Michel. In the 
Medicine Hills the friends had found most 
of the Indians back on their trap-lines, but 
uneasy and fearful of the early return of the 
Windigo; and the conditions along the 
Phantom chain of lakes were similar. Should 
the beast once again lift its voice from a 
ridge to fill the night with terror within 
hearing of but one hunter’s lodge, or its 
misshapen tracks appear in the snow, in a 
week the country for fifty miles would be 
deserted by fleeing dog-teams. 

As Steele sat by his fire eating his break- 
fast of moose, bannock and tea, the nose 
of Windigo, the hound, lying at his side, 
lifted to sniff the air. Then a low rumble 
swelled his black throat. 

“What's the matter, old boy? Smell 
something?” Steele patted the dog’s wrin- 
kled forehead. 

The wind blowing upstream again brought 
the message, and springing to his feet, the 
bloodhound ran toward the river, sucking 
in the biting air through quivering nostrils, 
then raised his head in a deep-throated bay. 

“Something downriver that he’s scented,” 
said the man aloud. “I wonder if it’s cari- 
bou crossing on the ice.” Curious, Steele 
left his breakfast to follow the dog to the 
river ice, where already his heavy voice 
boomed out upon the silence of the frozen 
forest. For a space he gazed downstream at 
a dark object moving up the white trail, then 
exclaimed: 

“That’s David! And he’s pushing the 
dogs for all there’s in them! News! He's 
heard from Michel!” 

Running to the tent, Steele hastily got his 
bags ready for a swift return downriver, 
then returned to the ice. 

In a matter of minutes David, with face 
circled by the frost from his hot breath, 
drove his light sled up to Steele, the noses 
of his dogs white with rime. 

“Get de stuff on de sled, queek!” cried 
the excited Ojibway. “Here ees de word 
from Michel!” And he thrust into Steele’s 
hand a roll of birch-bark on which, in the 
syllabic writing of the woods Indian, was 
burned the message from Michel, in Ojib- 
way, left at the jack pine by Little Jacques. 

“ ‘Come to Portage Lak’, fas’,’ ” read David 
over Steele’s shoulder. “‘Plentee work for 
de dog! Michel.’” ; 

“Well, Windigo, old boy,” said Steele, ty- 
ing the blanket on the short-haired hound, 
“you're going to have your chance soon, 
and if you don't track your namesake down, 
and scare him to death with that steam- 
whistle of a voice, there'll be trouble be- 
tween you and me.” 

Whining, the dog rubbed his heavy muz- 
zle against Steele’s rabbit-skin mitten as if 
he understood, then leaped into the snow, 
anxious to be off. 


HAT night they camped on the Wailing, 
and in the morning pushed on up the 
Stooping River trail to Portage Lake, fol- 
lowing the sled-tracks of Little Jacques. Still 


the snow held off, but Portage Lake and 
Michel were fifty miles away. On traveled 
the willing huskies, as if they too knew that 
the snow would not wait, that when it came, 
the trail of the Windigo which Michel had 
found would™be beyond the keen nose of 
the strange dog from the South. 
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But in the early afternoon of the second 
day from the Wailing, when the narrowing 
of the river and the break in the hills 
ahead indicated their nearness to their goal, 
the snow they feared began to fall. Shortly 
Little Jacques’ sled-trail grew fainter and 
fainter on the wind-packed snow, and van- 
ished. And by the time the team turned 
into Portage Lake and sought a camping- 
place in the thick scrub back from the shore, 
men and dogs were sheeted in white. 

“Well, we've lost again!” said Steele, bit- 
ter with disappointment. 

“We know bettair wen we see Michel,” 
replied the philosophic Indian. 

“Where do you suppose he’s camped?” 

“Een de morning, eef de snow stop, we 
travel up de lak’; den he see us.” 

Chaining the dogs to separate trees to 
prevent fighting, David threw them their 
supper of frozen whitefish, while the ax of 
Steele rang on the frosty air as it bit into 
a birch. The size of the chips which flew at 
each chug of the sharp blade bore eloquent 
witness to the sting of his defeat after the 
grueling three days of sledding to reach 
Michel. It had been all in vain. 

Soon, as the early November night shut 
down like a blanket on the white lake, the 
birch-logs blazed high before the shed-tent, 
and the tea-pail and the kettle of moose 
stew were simmering over red coals. 

“If the old boy is loose now, he'll appear 
and sing again somewhere. There’s some 
consolation in that,” said Steele as he filled 
his pipe. 

“We strike hees trail yet, you nevaire—” 
David broke short off, to rise and peer sud- 
denly into the wall of murk hemming in the 
fire in the scrub. 

“Hear something?” laughed the dejected 
American. “Probably a wood-mouse!” 

The Ojibway stood tense, motionless, then 
walked swiftly into the blackness beyond 
the circle of light from the fire. A husky 
growled; then the deep throat of the blood- 
hound swelled in hoarse challenge. 

“What is it, David?” called the man at 
the fire. But there was no response from 
the other, who had faded into the night. 

The excited dogs broke into a chorus of 
howls, to the accompaniment of the bass of 
the hound. There was something out there 
in the snow-curtained gloom. Steele rose 
to his feet. Then a voice called: “Bonjour, 
Daveed!” Michel had found tnem. 

“Hello, Michel!” Steele cried, shaking the 
hand of the Iroquois, who preceded David 
to the campfire. “We did our best to beat 
the snow here, but it was no use. Now tell 
us about it!” 

Seated with his friends by the flaming 
birch-logs, the head-man told his stozy. 


Ws Michel and Jacques reached the 
Little Current, he had found all but 
a few of the most timid hunters on their 
trap-lines. There had been rumors afloat 
in the valley, of the howling of the beast 
at Big Feather, but the Portage Lake 
hunters had refused to listen to an Indian 
who claimed that he had heard the Windigo, 
in September, on the ridge across from 
Wailing River Post. 

“Dat Pierre he try do good job.” 

“It was Pierre, was it?” 

“Yes, he try hard to scare dem on de 
Little Curren’, too.” 

But to the surprise of Michel, he had re- 
turned to Portage Lake to find a camp of 
hunters he had left but two days before, 
wild with fear and preparing to leave the 
country. For in his absence the Windigo 
had filled the night with horror from a 
neighboring ridge. Michel had lost no time 
in finding the trail and following it down to 
a creek, where he lost it on the ice, and al- 
though he followed the stream for miles, 
failed again to pick it up. Then he had sent 
Little Jacques with the message which David 
had found at the rendezvous. 
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“Well, he’s in this country, and we'll 
keep after him,” said Steele, when the head- 
man had finished his story. 


“Dere may be more dan one,’ Michel 
answered. 
“More than one Windigo? Why?” 


“Dese track I hunt down to de ice ees 
not same we fin’ at Stoopin’ Riviére. Dese 
track more beeg, an’ roun’. Ver’ queer 
track !” 

“Round, were they? What do you think 
of that, David?” 

David rose, and taking his rifle from its 
skin case, calmly proceeded to fill the maga- 
zine from his pocket. 

“I tink dat we bettair fin’ good place up 
lak’, for camp an’ hunt de Windigo. Two 
ees more easee dan one to track een de 
snow. Eef Michel have Pete, de Windigo- 
houn’, w’en he see dem track, he get shot 
at heem.” 

“Weel de dog trail on de 
Michel of Steele. 

“We found that he would hold our trail 
three hours after we had crossed bare ice 
on the Little Medicine, and over hard snow, 
much longer.” 

“Ah-hah! 
job.” 

There was nothing to do but patrol the 
country, following the trappers’ camps, in 
the hope that some night luck would strike 
them, and they should wake from their 
warm robes to hear the voice. Michel, who 
had seen their fire from his camp across the 
outlet, left them. Now that the snow had 
come, the two friends prayed that it would 
continue and fall deep on the ice in the 
creek-bottoms, to the discomfiture of a flee- 
ing Windigo. But would he run if he 
knew they were on his trail? The two men 
heartily wished him the courage of a wol- 
verine, for then at last they would see what 
nature of beast or fiend had so long terror- 
ized the valley of the Wailing. 

As Steele rolled himself in his blankets 
under the shed tent by the fire, he wondered 
if the girl at Wailing River, who had so 
lightly weighed him and found him want- 
ing, had paused to consider whether the 
choice of a winter of toil with the dogs on 
the snow of the Hudson’s Bay watershed, 
rather than the alternative of the soft life of 
the city, bore any indication of the single- 
ness of his heart. 


asked 


ice ?” 


Good! We soon geeve heem 


Chapter Twenty-eight 
| the morning Little Jacques was sent 
back to the post with a letter from 
Steele informing St. Onge of the reappear- 
ance in the Portage Lake country of the 
night wailer, and stating that unless sent 
for, the party would not return downriver 
while their provisions lasted. He expressed 
the hope of being able, with the help of the 
hound, to obtain a shot at the creature if 
it remained near the lake. Denise he did 
not mention. 

With David and Michel breaking trail 
through the foot of new snow which had 
fallen overnight, the party started on the 
ice for the mouth of Still River, a small 
tributary of the lake on which there was a 
trappers’ camp which Michel had not yet 
visited. Arriving at the tepee of the Ojib- 
ways, they found them loading their sleds 
preparatory to a hasty departure, the dark 
faces of two men and a boy marked with 
fear, while from the interior of the lodge 
rose the low wailing of women. 

“What are you doing? Why do you leave 
good otter and mink water and the ridges 
which have given you many pelts of the 
silver and black fox? There is much 
flour and sugar and tea; there are many 
trade-goods at the post which wait for you 
to come with your pelts at New Year's. 
Where are you going?” Michel asked in 
Ojibway. 


Opening his arms in a dramatic gesture, 
the older of the men replied: “How can 
we stay? The Windigo howls at night from 
the ridges and robs our trap-lines. We are 
afraid, and dare not remain to be eaten.” 

“What, has he cried again?” shouted the 
excited Michel. 

“Yes, he wailed and wept last night when 
the snow covered the moon. Our women 
will not pass another sleep here; we fear 
he will find and kill us.” 

“Where was he?” 

“On the ridge there.” The Indian pointed. 

“No good!” Michel turned to Steele. “De 
snow cover hees track.” Then he asked: 
“You say he robbed your traps. Did you 
see the trail ?” 

“Oh, yes, his trail was everywhere. One 
sleep before the new snow fell, he followed 
my fox and marten traps, and ate two foxes 
—the snow was red with blood. They were 
large—the tracks of the man-eater, very 
large; and we ran when we saw them.” 

“Will you stay tonight in your tepee if 
we camp here? This is a great shaman 
from the South.” Michel pointed to Steele. 
“He has a dog that hunts the Windigo—he 
has a magic howl, and the Windigo fears 
him. He has bewitched many Windigo in 
his own country with his great voice. To- 
morrow we will go with you to your trap- 
lines. No harm will come to you because 
of this medicine man and his shaman dog.” 

The Ojibways gazed in awe and wonder 
at the great hound, strange to the North, 
with the pendulous ears and the furrowed 
forehead, then argued rapidly among them- 
selves, finally calling their women from the 
tent. 

“Listen, you will hear the voice that car- 
ries fear to the Windigo. —Can you make 
de dog howl?” asked Michel of Steele, who 
understood the drift of the conversation. 

“Come here, Pete!” The hound trotted 
up to his master. Then Steele made mys- 
terious passes over the dog’s head and began 
to spar with him, which he had discovered 
excited the dog, and in the end brought a 
deep-toned note of protest. Shortly as his 
master pushed him around in the deep snow, 
to which he was not as yet accustomed, the 
black nose lifted, and the deep bass of the 
bloodhound startled the amazed audience, to 
draw a frenzy of yelping from the huskies. 

“The Windigo will not come tonight, for 
he knows the shaman dog can follow his 
trail even through water, and in his voice 
there is death,” said Michel gravely to the 
impressed Indians. “If you will unload your 
sleds and camp here, near us, we will bring 
the skin of the Windigo to hang from your 
lodgepoles, before the moon changes.” 

After considerable discussion with his peo- 
ple, the older Indian replied: “We do not 
wish to leave the hunting-ground of our 
fathers. As you say, there is game on the 
ridges and in the creek-bottoms. If you 
will camp here with the white medicine man 
and the shaman dog with the voice of thun- 
der, we will stay.” 

“We will camp here and keep the Windigo 
away,” answered Michel, trusting that the 
beast would prove him a false prophet. 


N the morning, leaving David at the 

camp to ease the fear of the women, 
Steele and Michel slipped into their snow- 
shoes, and taking the hound, drove their 
sled with the traps to the first lines of mar- 
ten and fox sets on the neighboring ridges. 
There, along the line which the Windigo had 
robbed, Michel set the six double-spring 
wolf-traps under the new snow near the 
marten cabanes, chaining them to spruce 
logs, which he buried. At two of the fox 
sets, to the wonder and admiration of the 
Ojibways, who trapped bear in the spring 
with log deadfalls only, and had never seen 
such engines of steel designed to hold help- 
less the most powerful beast, Michel and 
Steele brought from their sled the two bear- 
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traps. To open and set the jaws of these, 
it was necessary to pry the powerful springs 
down with five-inch birch-sticks wedged 
under the root of a spruce. These also were 
buried in the snow where an animal ap- 
proaching the baited fox-trap would step 
on the pan, releasing the yawning jaws. 
Continuing, the Indians visited other trap- 
lines, until it was necessary to turn back 
to reach camp before the early dusk; but 
nowhere was the new snow marked by the 
trail of the beast. Beyond, for miles, they 
had still other lines extending up the valley 
and over ridges, small lakes and ponds, but 
they refused to leave their families overnight. 


IVE uneventiul days passed. Confident 

of the supernatural powers of Steele and 
his strange dog, whom they now heard in 
full voice in the forest following the trail of 
Michel, the Indians began to travel their 
lines of traps. Steele, with Michel and the 
hound, had visited many camps of hunters 
in the district, who were wavering between 
a desire for a general stampede and reluc- 
tance to leave a rich fur-country. But the 
tale of Michel, and the great voice and mys- 
terious looks of the hound, again worked 
their spell. However, it was clear that a 
few more nights of the Windigo at Portage 
Lake would mean a general exodus. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day of 
Little Jacques’ absence; a dog-team limped 
slowly up the Still River trail. 

“There he is!” cried Steele. “Now we'll 
hear how things have been going down be- 
low.” And he hurried to the ice to meet 
the half-breed. 

“Bonjour, Jacques! What's been driving 
you so hard? Your dogs are all in.” 

“Dere ees bad news down riviére.” 

“What's happened, quick? What 
Steele’s heart skipped a beat, then started 
to pound, as he flinched from the answer 
to his question; David and Michel, with 
anxious faces, joined him. 

“De night we leave Wailing Riviere to 
hunt de Windigo, he holler on de ridge. 
De peop’ are ver’ scare’.” 

Steele glanced at his friends and found 
them nodding in quiet satisfaction; where- 
upon he said to the astonished half-breed: 

“Jacques, that’s not bad news; that’s 
good news! He’s moving around, and we'll 
hear him yet. Where's the letter?” 

The dog-runner handed Steele a letter 
wrapped in oilskin, which ran as follows: 

“Monsieur Steele: 

“Jacques brought your note. I am glad 
to learn that you have hope of the hound. 
On the night you left, the Windigo wailed 
again on the ridge opposite us. At daylight, 
as none of the men would go with me, l| 
went alone to find the trail. I ran upon 
some tracks, but soon lost them in the hard 
snow packed by the wind. We could have 
done much with the hound. 

“I am in fear that something has hap- 
pened to Téte-Boule. He left for the cari- 
bou barrens a week before you reached us, 
and is long overdue. Jacques tells me you 
did not find my message at the rendezvous. 
I sent Gaspard, but he may have feared the 
Windigo and lied to me. My daughter and 
I are well and send our felicitations. 

“Hilaire St. Onge.” 

“Well, what have you got to say, 
Michel ?” demanded Steele. 

“I say w’en de dogs res’, Jacques go down 
riviére an’ breeng up grub. De Windigo 
ees on dees lak’ now. We hear heem soon.” 

David nodded and Steele continued: 

“He had a week to wander up here and 
yell that night of the snow after he howled 
at the post. I believe he is still in this coun- 
try. If he will only come back and follow 
down that line of traps again on that ridge!” 

A mystery is solved and many ex- 

citing events transpire in the next 

installment of this great story— 
in our forthcoming October issue. 


is it?” 
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rubber sac within the barrel. Hard rubber is 
therefore no longer essential. 

Accordingly we made the Wahl Pen of 
metal—gold or silver to harmonize with the 
Eversharp Pencil, watches and chains, pen 
knives, and other such personal articles carried 
by every man or woman. 

Metal construction brought improvement 
in five ways:— 

FIRST—the Wahl Pen has greater ink capac- 
ity. The thin walls of the metal barrel permit a 
surprising increase in the size of the ink sac. 
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greater ink capacity—beauty 


SECOND—the Wahl Pen is stronger. The 
stout metal barrel and cap do not crack or 
chip. Unusual abuse, sharp blows, heavy pres- 
sure, falls upon hard floors leave the Wahl 
Pen unharmed. 

THIRD—the Wahl Pen is light and well 
balanced. It brings hand comfort and maximum 
writing ease. 

FOURTH—the Wahl Pen is beautiful. It is 
old or silver—for long service as well as 
eauty—plain or engine-turned, in simple and 

attractive designs. It looks well alongside a 
good watch. 

FIFTH—the Wahl Pen writes evenly under 
all temperature conditions. All-metal con- 
struction permits more perfectcompensation 
for the effects of expansion afd contraction 
due to rapid warming or cooling of the pen. 


See and try the Wahl Pen at your dealer’s. 
Gold-filled or silver models—$5 to $10. Un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 
Made in the U. S. A. by 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
Canadian Factory, The Wahl Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Manufacturers of the 
Wahl Eversharp and the Wahl All-Metal Fountain Pen 


WAAL PEN 


To the advantages of metal con- 
struction, add the satisfaction of 
the Wahl specially designed pen 
points. These points are made in 





our own factories, and every one 
that goesout is pertect.Solid gold, 
iridiumetipped for long wear and 
velvety smoothness in writing. 











